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Leads  in 

Automobile 

Advertising 

II  The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  the 

first  six 

months  of 

this  year  printed  more 

automobile  advertising,  display 

and  classified,  six  days  against 

six,  than 

any  other 

Chicago  paper. 

The  figures  follow: 

Display 

Classified 

Total 

The  Daily  News 

lines 

259,262.  • 

lines 

170,726 

lines 

429,988 

Tribune  .  .  -  . 

235,374 

190,524 

Post . 

410,484 

410,484 

Journal . 

240,036 

240,036 

Examiner  -  -  -  . 

133,915 

40,242 

174,157 

Herald . 

141,133 

32,099 

173,232 

American  -  -  -  - 

134,131 

134,131 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

“/^  Covers  C  h  i  c  a  fro  ' ' 

The  Bureau  i« 

ousultni  by  nwnv  r*!  Nfi*- 
Yf'rk*.  (am»hc». 


The  Evening  Post  Educa¬ 
tional  Directory  is  the  best 
itrruluted  book  of  its  kind 


The  servMr  i«  estrnsivfly  ad 
vrrtived  in  Th»  Evening  Post 
—and  in  other  (nibhcations 


The  entire  service  is  made  the 
most  potent  of  its  kind  through 
the  CO  operation  of  the  sciioola. 


.Vc'wiiovk.SLu::  j  v 


The 


Correlated 


Educational 
^  Service  J 


Newspapers  desiring  to 
amplify  their  own  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers  on 
Educational  matters,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  eo-operate  with  The 
Evening  Post  Bureau.  Ad¬ 
dress  Adv'ertising  Manager 
for  further  information. 
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A  Public  Service 
To  Parents 

^  I  "'HE  Correlated  Educational  Service  of 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  parent,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  public  service. 

In  rendering  this  service,  The  Evening  Post  realizes  the 
seriousness  of  giving  advice  on  the  school  question,  because 
of  its  life-long  effect  upon  the  student.  Therefore,  it  endeavors 
to  give  the  inquirer  all  possible  information  on  the  subject 
and  on  individual  schools,  so  that  he  may  make  selection 
with  fullest  intelligence. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  principals  of  those  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  which  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  discriminating  parents.  The  Evening  Post  is  in 
possession  of  catalogs,  bulletins  and  other  data  which  are  of 
invaluable  aid.  The  Director  of  the  Service  is  personally 
acquainted  with  many  headmasters  and  principals,  and  is 
competent  to  advise  parents  in  making  their  selection. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  charge,  either  to  parents  or  to  schools. 
Year  after  year  the  foremost  families  of  New  York  take 
advantage  of  the  Correlated  Educational  Service. 

®[)e  Kjctar  IJark  ^bminq 

More  Than  a  Newspaper  — A  National  Institution 
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KENTUCKY  COURT  OF  APPEALS  DISSOLVES 
INJUNCTION  GRANTED  TO  BRUCE  HALDEMAN 

Controversy  Over  Business  and  Editorial  Control  of  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Results  in  Sweeping  and  Final 
Victory  for  W.  B.  Haldeman,  Henry  Watterson,  Isabel 
Haldeman  and  Bennett  H.  Young. 

IN  a  written  opinion  covering  thirty- 
eight  typewritten  pages,  delivered 
last  Saturday  morning  in  Ixiuisville, 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  appeals  dis.solved 
the  Injuction  granted  to  Bruce  Halde¬ 
man  three  weeks  ago  and  held  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  Company  must  exercise  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  two  corporations. 

The  decision  in  the  ca.se  is  as  sweep¬ 
ing  a  victory  for  Oen.  \V.  B.  Haldeman, 

Col.  Henry  Watter.son,  Miss  Isabel  Hal¬ 
deman  and  Col.  Bennett  H.  Young  as 
the  decision  of  Judge  Wallace  was  for 
Bruce  Haldeman.  The  decision  is  final. 

The  injunction  sought  by  Bruce  Halde¬ 
man  is  denied. 

The  legal  battle  by  two  giants  of 
the  Kentucky  bar,  Messr.s.  Helm  Bruce, 
representing  Bruce  Haidenian  and 
Judge  Alex  P.  Humphrey  for  Gen.  W. 

B.  Haldeman  and  the  other  litigants 
was  waged  around  an  interpretation  of 
paragraph  six  of  the  contract  of  May 
22,  1912,  as  l)etween  the  heirs  of  the 
late  W.  N.  Haldeman,  founder  with  Mr. 

Watterson  of  the  two  newspapers, 
who.se  estate  at  his  death  in  1902  was 
held  in  trust  for  ten  yeans. 

Clau.se  “Sixth”  reads  as  follows: 

“That  so  long  as  all  three  of  the 
children  are  alive  Bruce  Haldeman,  as 
president,  and  W.  B.  Haldeman,  as  vice- 
president  or  director,  are  to  have  the 
management  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  Company  and  the  I.ouisville 
Tlme.s,  and  that  the  stock  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  Company  allotted  to  Isabel 
Haldeman  in  this  division  will  be  on  all 
proper  occasions  voted  to  retain  them 
in  said  management,  etc.” 

It  was  contended  by  Bruce  Haldeman 
that  this  agreement  gave  him  super¬ 
visory  control  of  both  the.  business  and 
editorial  departments  of  both  papers 

and  that  he  has  exercLsed  such  control  GLN.  HABHI 

from  the  date  the  agreement  was  enter-  =====z====:^==z 
ed  into.  interests  heretofore  unfriendly  to  Bruce 

I*  The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Haldeman,  former  president  of  the  A.  N. 

I  written  by  Judge  Shackleford  Miller,  p_  ^ 
with  CTiief  Justice  Settle  and  Justices 

Hurt,  Carroll,  Sampson  and  Clarke  no  kvidknck  ok  (’(inscikacy 

concurring,  hold  that  a  contract  as  'I'lie  Court  found  notlting  to  prove  the 

between  stockholders  of  a  corpora-  conclusion  that  W.  B.  Haldeman  and 
tlon  for  the  management  of  the  corpor-  Bennett  H.  Young  “conspired  together” 
ate  busine.ss  and  against  a  dissenting  to  get  control  of  the  property,  and  holds 
stockholder  is  in  violation  of  public  that,  after  ali,  that  allegation  and  that 
policy  and  therefore  invalid.  conclusion  are  irrelevant,  as  the  case 

Under  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Ap-  narrows  down  to  whether  a  majority 
peals  the  directors  of  the  Coarier-Jour-  can  control.  The  court  also  differs  from 
nal  &  Times  Companies,  consisting  of  Judge  Wallace  in  the  latter’s  decision 
Mes.srs.  Bruce  Haldeman,  Henry  Wat-  that  Mr.  Watterson  knew  all  the  facts 
terson,  W.  B.  Haldem&n,  Bennett  H.  of  the  famous  contract. 

Young,  must  control  tha  conipany’s  af-_  w^  T^e^  Court  reached  the  conclusion  that 
fairs.  This  means,  of  course,  control  of  the  matter  is  one  for  the  owners  of  the 


GKN.  HABHISON  GRAY  OTIS. 


GENERAL  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  SOLDIER 

AND  JOURNALIST,  DEAD  AT  AGE  OF  80 

Prfesident  and  General  Manager  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Succumbs  at 
Home  of  Son-in-Law— Was  One  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Declining  School  of  Personal  Journalism 
— Was  Bitter  Foe  of  All  Organized  Labor. 

Gen.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS, 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  died  Mon¬ 
day  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law,  Harry  Chandler. 

Death  was  due  to  organic  heart  trou¬ 
ble.  Breakfast  was  being  .served  in  his 
bedroom  when  he  felt  the  attack  com¬ 
ing.  He  .said  to  a  maid  as  she  entered 
the  room : 

“Take  away  the  tray;  I  am  gone.” 
He  died  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler, 
who  were  in  another  part  of  the  hou.se, 
could  reach  him. 

In  the  death  of  Gen.  Otis,  the  passing 
school  of. personal  journalism  lo.st  one 
of  its  mo.st  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives.  Although  he  was  eighty  years 
old,  he  had  been  at  his  desk  in  the 
office  of  the  Times  every  day  last  week. 

WAS  A  HUIC.ADIKR-GBNKSIAI,. 

Gen.  Otis  was  a  soldier  and  a  journal¬ 
ist.  He  was  a  brigadier-general  of  vol¬ 
unteers  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
c.aptain  of  Oliio  volunteers  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  editor  and  m.anager  of  the  Ix)s 
Angeles  Times  since  he  acquired  control 
in  1886.  He  was  born  in  Marietta,  O., 
February  10,  1837,  the  .son  of  Stephen 
and  Sarah  Dyer  Otis,  who  were  pioneer 
.settlers  of  Ohio.  His  grandfather,  .Tohn 
Otis,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  his  earliest  ance.stor  in  this 
country  was  James  Otis,  the  patriot  and 
orator.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be¬ 
came  a  printer’s  j.pprentic-'".  Siil).se- 
qucntly  he  had  one  term  of  five  months’ 
schooling  at  I.owell,  O.,  and  a  commer¬ 
cial  course  of  one  year  at  Granger’s 
College,  Columbus,  O.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1857. 

While  young  Otis  was  living  in  I.otiis- 
ville  in  1860  he  was  .sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  convention  in  Chica¬ 
go,  which  nominated  Lincoln,  ana  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  enli.sted  as 
N  GRAY  OTIS  private  in  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Infantry, 

serving  through  the  war  until  he  was 

-  mustered  out  July  26,  1865,  as  captain 

property  to  decide  for  themselves.  It  of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteers, 
believed  that  the  perpetuation  of  tiie  in-  having  been  twice  wounded,  and  brevet- 
junction  granted  by  Judge  Wallace  ted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  vol- 
“would  wreck  those  newspapers  beyond  unteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
a  doubt.”  The  result  of  the  decision  of  duct. 


property  to  decide  for  themselves.  It 
believed  that  the  perpetuation  of  tiie  in¬ 
junction  granted  by  Judge  Wallace 
“would  wreck  those  newspapers  beyond 
a  doubt.”  The  result  of  the  decision  of 
Judge  Wallace,  it  said,  would  have  been 
that  the  ('hancellor  would  constantly 
have  to  be  deciding  disputes  between 
.stockholders,  while  the  law  Intends  that 
tho.se  stockholders  shall  decide  tho.se 
matters  them.selvea 

COURT  MAKES  LIGHT  OF  POINT. 

The  Court  did  not  think  great  weight 
can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
Circuit  Court  approved  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Haldeman  family,  now  held 
{Concluded  on  page  24) 


NBWSPAPES  PUBLISHER  IN  OHIO. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army 
Gen.  Otis  joined  his  family  at  Marietta. 
O.,  and  became  the  publisher  of  a  local 
newspaper,  which  he  conducted  for  eigh¬ 
teen  months.  In  the  1866-67  session  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature  he  was  official  re¬ 
porter  of  the  House,  and  from  1867  to 
1870  was  in  the  Government  Printing 
House  at  Wa.shlngton,  and  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Ohio  State  Jounial, 
{Concluded  on  page  26) 
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KENTUCKY  COURT  OF  APPEALS  DISSOLVES 
INJUNCTION  GRANTED  TO  BRUCE  HALDEMAN 

Controversy  Over  Business  and  Editorial  Control  of  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Results  in  Sweeping  and  Final 
Victory  for  W.  B.  Haldeman,  Henry  Watterson,  Isabel 
Haldeman  and  Bennett  H.  Young. 

IN  a  written  opinion  covering  thirty- 
eight  typewritten  pages,  delivered 
last  Saturday  morning  in  Louisville, 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  appeals  dissolved 
the  injuctlon  granted  to  Bruce  Halde¬ 
man  three  weeks  ago  and  held  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  Company  must  exercise  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  two  corporations. 

The  decision  in  the  ca.se  is  as  sweep¬ 
ing  a  victory  for  Gen.  W.  B.  Haldeman, 

Col.  Henry  Watterson,  Miss  Isalx;!  Hal¬ 
deman  and  Col,  Bennett  H,  Young  as 
the  decision  of  Judge  Wallace  was  for 
Bruce  Haldeman.  The  decision  is  final. 

The  injunction  sought  by  Bruce  Halde¬ 
man  is  denied. 

The  legal  battle  by  two  giants  of 
the  Kentucky  bar,  Messrs.  Helm  Bruce, 
representing  Bruce  Haldeman  and 
Judge  Alex  P.  Humphrey  for  Gen.  W. 

B.  Haldeman  and  the  other  litigants 
was  waged  around  an  interpretation  of 
paragraph  six  of  the  contract  of  May 
22,  1912,  as  between  the  heirs  of  the 
late  W,  N,  Haldeman,  founder  with  Mr. 

Watterson  of  the  two  newspapers, 
who.se  estate  at  his  death  in  1902  was 
held  in  trust  for  ten  year.s. 

Clause  “Sixth”  reads  as  follows: 

“That  .so  long  as  all  three  of  the 
children  are  alive  Bruce  Haldeman,  as 
president,  and  W.  B.  Haldeman,  as  vice- 
president  or  director,  are  to  have  the 
management  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  Company  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  and  that  the  stock  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  Company  allotted  to  Isabel 
Haldeman  in  this  divi.sion  will  be  on  all 
proper  occasions  voted  to  retain  them 
in  .said  management,  etc.” 

It  was  contended  by  Bruce  Haldeman 
that  this  agreement  gave  him  super¬ 
visory  control  of  hoth  the  business  and 
editorial  departments  of  both  papers 

and  that  he  has  exercised  such  control  GLN.  HAURIi 

from  the  date  the  agreement  was  enter-  ■ 

ed  into.  interests  heretofore  unfriendly  to  Bruce 

I'  The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Haldeman,  former  president  of  the  A.  N. 
'.written  by  Judge  Shackleford  Miller, 
with  Chief  Justice  Settle  and  Justices 

Hurt,  Carroll,  Samp.son  and  Clarke  no  kvihknck  ok  (X)Nsimra(:y 

concurring,  bold  that  a  contract  ns  The  <’ourt  found  nothing  to  prove  the 

between  stockholders  of  a  corpora-  conclusion  that  W.  B.  Haldeman  and 
tlon  for  the  management  of  the  corpor-  Bennett  H.  Young  “conspired  together” 
ate  busine.ss  and  again.st  a  di.ssenting  to  get  control  of  the  property,  and  holds 
stockholder  is  in  violation  of  public  that,  after  all,  that  allegation  and  that 
policy  and  therefore  invalid.  conclusion  are  irrelevant,  as  the  case 

Under  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Ap-  narrows  down  to  whether  a  majority 
peals  the  directors  of  the  Courier-Jour-  can  control.  The  court  also  differs  from 
nal  &  Times  Companies,  consisting  of  Judge  Wallace  in  the  latter’s  decision 
Messrs.  Bruce  Haldeman,  Henry  Wat-  that  Mr.  Watterson  knew  all  the  facts 
terson,  W.  B.  Haldem&n,  Bennett  H.  of  the  famous  contract. 

Young,  must  control  th.a  company’s  af^ _ The,  Court  reached  the  conclusion  that 

fairs.  ’This  means,  of  course,  control  of  the  matter  is  one  for  the  owners  of  the 


GEN.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS. 


GENERAL  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  SOLDIER 

AND  JOURNALIST,  DEAD  AT  AGE  OF  80 

Prtisident  and  General  Manager  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Succumbs  at 
Home  of  Son-in-Law— Was  One  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Declining  School  of  Personal  Journalism 
— Was  Bitter  Foe  of  All  Organized  Labor. 

Gen.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS, 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  died  Mon¬ 
day  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  home  of  hl.<i 
son-in-law,  Harry  Chandler. 

Death  was  due  to  organic  heart  trou¬ 
ble.  Breakfast  was  being  .served  In  his 
liedroom  when  he  felt  the  attack  com¬ 
ing.  Ho  said  to  a  maid  as  she  entered 
the  room ; 

“Take  away  the  tray;  I  am  gone.” 
He  died  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler, 
who  were  in  another  part  of  the  hou.se, 
could  reach  him. 

In  the  death  of  Gen.  Otis,  the  pa.s.sing 
.school  of. personal  journalism  lo.st  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  repre.senta- 
tivea  Although  he  was  eighty  years 
old,  he  had  been  at  his  desk  in  the 
office  of  the  Times  every  day  last  week. 

WAS  A  nitICADIER-OBNKRAI,. 

Gen.  Otis  was  a  .soldier  and  a  journal¬ 
ist.  He  was  a  brigadier-general  of  vol¬ 
unteers  in  the  Spani.sh-American  War, 
captain  of  Ohio  volunteers  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  editor  and  manager  of  the  I.k)s 
Angeles  Times  .since  he  acquired  control 
in  1886.  He  was  born  in,  Marietta,  O., 
February  10,  1837,  the  son  of  Stephen 
and  Sarah  Dyer  Otis,  who  were  pioneer 
.settlers  of  Ohio.  His  grandfather,  John 
Oti.s,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  his  earlie.st  ance.stor  in  this 
country  was  James  Otis,  the  patriot  and 
orator.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
.schools  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be¬ 
came  a  printer’s  apprentice.  Sub.se- 
quently  he  had  one  term  of  five  months’ 
schooling  at  Lowell,  O.,  and  a  commer¬ 
cial  course  of  one  year  at  Granger’s 
College,  Columbu.s,  O.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1857. 

While  young  Otis  was  living  in  Louis¬ 
ville  in  1860  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  convention  in  Chica¬ 
go,  which  nominated  Lincoln,  and  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  as 
N  GRAY  OTIS  ^  private  in  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Infantry, 

serving  through  the  war  until  he  was 

-  mustered  out  July  26,  1865,  as  captain 

property  to  decide  for  them.selves.  It  of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteers, 
believed  that  the  perpetuation  of  tiie  in-  having  been  twice  wounded,  and  brevet- 
junction  granted  by  Judge  Wallace  ted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  vol- 
“would  wreck  those  newspapers  beyond  unteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
a  doubt.”  The  result  of  the  deci.sion  of  duct 

Judge  Wallace,  it  .said,  would  have  been  nkjwspaper  publisher  in  ohio. 

that  the  Chancellor  would  constantly  .  ..  »  ~ 

^  ..  t  w*  t.  After  his  discharge  from  the  army 

have  to  be  deciding  disputes  between  . 

.  .  1.  1.1,  j  tv,  *  Oen.  Otis  joined  his  family  at  Marietta, 

.stockholders,  while  the  law  Intends  that  ,  ..  „  i.^«oi 

,  ,  .  J  O.,  and  became  the  publisher  of  a  local 

those  stockholders  shall  decide  tho.se  i,,  v 

. ,  ,  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  for  elgh- 

matters  them.selvea  ^  ....  t  4.1.  loec  e-r 

teen  months.  In  the  1866-67  session  of 

COURT  MAKES  LIGHT  OF  POINT.  the  Ohio  Legislature  he  was  official  re- 

The  Court  did  not  think  great  weight  porter  of  the  House,  and  from  1867  to 
can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  1870  was  in  the  Government  Printing 
Circuit  Court  approved  the  contract  be-  Hou.se  at  Washington,  and  Washington 
tween  the  Haldeman  family,  now  held  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  State  Jounial, 
{Concluded  on  page  24)  .  (Concluded  on  page  26) 
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CREEL  ANNOUNCES  NEW  CENSORSHIP  RULES 
FOR  GUIDANCE  OF  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Confusion  Over  Handling  of  Story  of  Arrival  of  Another  Contingent 
of  American  Troops  in  Europe  Results  in  More  Sweeping  Regu¬ 
lations  Being  Issued  —  Associated  Press  Carries  Story 
While  U.  P.  and  I.  N.  S.  Await  Release. 


Pl’HI.ICATION  of  the  arrival  last 
Saturday  of  a  contingent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  .soldiers  in  Kurope  by  news- 
pa|K*rs  .served  by  the  A.ssociated  Press 
resulted  in  the  announcement  Monday 
of  new  rules  for  the  voluntary  cen.sor- 
ship  of  the  .\merican  pre.s.s.  These  rules 
made  public  by  George  Creel,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  set  forth  the  kinds  of  military  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  SecretJiry  of  the  Navy  are  anx¬ 
ious  that  the  press  shall  refrain  from 
publishing  unless  authorized  by  the 
War  or  Navy  IH'partment.  As  there  is 
no  legal  censor.ship  the  rules  take  the 
form  of  “.specific  requests"  to  the  pre.sa 
The  .story  of  the  arrival  of  another 
.\merican  contingent  at  “a  European 
port"  was  received  by  the  Associated 
Press  Siiturday  at  4:40  A.  M.  At  9:40 
the  Associated  Pre.ss  received  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  a  re¬ 
quest  to  kill  the  dispatch.  In  an  ex¬ 
planation  sent  out  at  the  time  by  the 
A.ssociated  Pres.s,  this  explanation  for 
not  killing  the  story  was  given: 

CREBL  REQCEST  IGNORED. 

“The  As.sociated  Press  saw  no  reason 
for  killing  the  di.spatch,  inasmuch  as  it 
di.sclosed  no  military  information  of  a 
character  to  betray  the  location  or  de¬ 
scription  of  the  troops,  and,  further¬ 
more,  t)ecau.se  the  dispatch  had  been 
pa.s.sed  through  the  official  censorship 
in  Europe. 

“Furthermore,  the  Associated  Press 
has  before  it  no  request  from  any  re- 
si>onsible  official  to  submit  news  of  such 
a  charaiter,  pa.ssed  by  the  Censor,  to 
officials  in  Wa.shington  before  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  its  members.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Secretary  of  War  on  July  5, 
in  a  statement  to  editors,  permitted 
press  cables  from  France  to  go  directly 
to  addre.s.ses  without  reference  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  with  the  stipulation  that  certain 
claases  of  information  must  not  be  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  No  .such  prohibited  in¬ 
formation  Is  contained  in  the  dispatch 
to-day. 

“Since  July  5  no  reque.st  has  been 
made  of  the  A.ssociated  Pre.ss  to  with¬ 
hold  or  submit  dispatches  from  abroad 
prior  to  publication.” 

Now’  that  new'  rules  have  been  an¬ 
nounced,  they  will  be  followed  to  the 
letter,  the  attitude  of  the  management 
of  the  A.s.sociated  Press  being  to  co¬ 
operate  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
.stricte.st  observance  of  any  regulations 
laid  down  by  Wa.shington  as  to  the 
character  of  the  war  news  that  may  or 
m.sy  not  be  published. 

The  I.'nited  Pre.ss  on  Saturday  carried 
a  .story  in  which  Secretaries  Baker  arvi 
Daniels  reiterated  “their  appe-J  that  no¬ 
thing  .save  what  is  authorized  by  this 
Government  be  allowed  in  the  press  of 
the  country.” 

BAKER  APPEALS  TO  PR&SS. 

“I  feel  deeply  on  this  matter,”  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker  was  quoted  as  saying.  “The 
order  against  publication  of  troops 
movements  or  movements  of  other  mili¬ 
tary  forces  still  stands.  We  still  must 
appeal  to  the  pre.ss  not  to  use  siich  sto¬ 
ries  unless  authorized  by  th-^  War  De¬ 
partment.  We  are  helpless  now  to  en¬ 
force  the  order.  But  I  cannot  speak 
too  earnestly  of  the  danger  there  is  In 
not  abiding  by  the  rule.” 

On  Monday  the  United  Press  carried 


the  following  story  under  a  New  York 
date  line: 

“Simultaneous  request  was  made  to 
the  United  Pre.ss  and  the  Associated 
Press  by  the  American  Embassy  in 
London  that  announcement  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  additional  troops  in  England 
not  be  cabled  to  the  United  States.  As 
the  request  was  put  upon  patriotic 
grounds  and  was  in  accordance  with  the 
voluntary  censorship  agreement  at 
Wa.shington,  the  United  Press  complied. 

“In  response  to  a  message  from  the 
New  York  office  informing  him  that  the 
Associated  Press  had  published  the 
troop  arrival  Saturday,  Ed  L.  Keen, 
general  European  manager  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press,  to-day  cabled  the  following 
statement  from  Lowell  Mellett,  United 
Press  staff  correspondent: 

ASKS  THAT  STORY  BE  NOT  USED. 

“  ‘First  Secretary  Crosby,  at  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  military  attach^,  request¬ 
ed  the  United  Press  and  the  Associated 
Press,  in  my  presence,  not  to  use  the 
troop  arrival  story.  Secretary  Crosby 
advi.ses  to-dJiy  that  an  investigation  has 
revealed  no  embassy  official  removed 
the  restriction.’  ” 

The  International  News  Service  in¬ 
formed  The  Editor  and  Pi'blisher  this 
week  that  the  story  of  the  arrival  of 
another  contingent  of  American  troops 
in  Europe  was  received  early  Saturday 
morning,  that  editors  were  informed 
that  the  story  had  been  received  but 
that  the  story  itself  was  not  put  on 
the  wire  because  the  War  Department 
had  not  released  it.  Tuesday  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  carried  a  story 
under  a  Washington  date  line  in  which 
.Mr.  Creel  was  quoted  as  follows: 

“When  we  told  the  International 
News  and  the  United  Press  that  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Pershing’s  troops  should  not 
be  printed,  they  refrained  from  printing 
it.  The  Associated  Press  never  referred 
the  matter  to  us  either  on  June  27  or 
on  July  28.” 

With  the  release  of  the  new  censor¬ 
ship  rules  the  Aasociated  Press  sent  out 
a  story  in  which  was  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing:' 

COMMENT  ON  NEW  RI'LES. 

“The  new  regulations  contain  the  first 
general  request  that  there  be  no  pub¬ 
lished  mention  of  the  arrival  of  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  at  European  ports,  replacing 
in  that  respect  an  express  authorization 
in  the  old  rules  for  use  of  any  cable  dis¬ 
patches  passed  by  the  European  cen- 
sor.s. 

“Other  sections  of  the  old  regulations 
are  made  more  severe  by  specific  stipu¬ 
lations,  in  place  of  the  more  general 
language  employed  in  the  rules  in  force 
until  now.  Information  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  considers  might  reveal  military 
movements  or  policies  is  described  in 
grreat  detail. 

“In  the  statement  announcing  the  new 
regulations,  George  Creel,  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  says  that  ‘repeated  and 
serious  violations  of  the  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  have  been  attempted  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  on  the  .score  of  misunder.standing.’ 
and  that  a  ‘restatement’  is  made  with 
the  idea  that  hereafter  there  shall  be 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  Committee’s 
desires. 

•’The  instances  in  which  the  most  se¬ 
rious  charges  of  violation  have  been 
made,  however,  have  not  resulted  from 


mi.sunderstanding  of  the  Committee’s 
rule.s,  but  from  following  them  implic¬ 
itly.  These  instances  have  Involved 
publication  of  dispatches  passed  by  the 
European  censors,  announcing  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  American  military  units  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  On  this  subject  the  Committee’s 
only  standing  rule,  contained  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  list  promulgated  May  28  and  never 
replaced  or  revoked,  was  as  follows: 

“  ’All  messages  received  from  abroad 
by  cable  or  wireless  are  censored  at  the 
point  of  di.spatch  on  receipt  and  are 
for  publication,  unless  some  especial  cir¬ 
cumstances  arouses  the  suspicion  of  the 
editor.’ 

“The  new  rule.s,  instead  of  restating 
this  principle,  substitute  for  it  a  pro¬ 
hibition  on  publication  of  ’information 
of  the  arrival  at  any  European  port  of 
American  war  vessels,  transports,  or 
any  portion  of  an  expeditionary  force, 
combatant  or  noncombatant,  until  an¬ 
nouncement  is  authorized  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.’  ” 

RESULT  OF  new  RULES. 

The  fir.st  result  of  the  new  censor¬ 
ship  regulations  was  to  deny  to  news¬ 
papers  Tue.sday  publication  of  news 
stories  announced  without  restriction  in 
official  quarters. 

State  Department  officials  gave  out 
some  detail  of  the  Belgian  Mission’s 
forthcoming  visit  to  Boston.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Embassy  announced  some  details 
of  Its  forthcoming  visit  to  Chicago.  At 
the  Department  of  Commerce  it  was 
stated  certain  shops  had  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  navy  for  coast  patrol 

All  three  items  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  for 
v'l.se  and  publication  was  denied. 

Later  the  Committee  learned  that 
Secretary  Redfield  himself  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  transfer  of  ships  to  the 
navy,  and  thereupon  withdrew  its  re¬ 
quest  for  .suppression. 

Mr.  Creel  recommended  Tuesday  to 
President  Wilson  that  no  furthef  effort 
be  made  to  organize  or  conduct  a  vol¬ 
untary  press  censorship.  This  means 
that  Mr.  Creel  proposes  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  abandon  all  connection  with 
passing  upon  the  propriety  of  publish¬ 
ing  news  dispatches  relating  to  the 
war,  leaving  to  the  newspapers  and 
press  as.sociations  themselves  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  demonstrating  whether  certain 
classes  of  war  neWs  should  bt  pub¬ 
lished. 


Cleveland  Press  Picnic 
Fully  5,500  newsboys  and  several 
thousand  more  sisters,  cousins,  and 
aunts,  to  say  nothing  of  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  outing  given  by  the  Cleveland 
Press  at  Euclid  Beach  Wednesday.  Jack 
Lynch,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Press,  was  general  manager  and  master 
of  ceremonies.  Each  boy  had  a  strip 
of  coupons  attached  to  his  ticket,  good 
for  ride.s,  things  to  eat,  and  other  at¬ 
tractions.  There  were  sack  races,  greas¬ 
ed  pig.s,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 


Country  Paper  Does  Well 
The  Cedar  County  News,  publl.shed  at 
Hartington,  Neb.,  a  town  of  1,800  inhabi¬ 
tants,  seventy-five  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  telegraph  office,  receiving  the  draft 
number.s,  had  its  extras,  giving  the 
numbers  of  132  men  called — only  104 
needed  from  the  county — on  the  streets 
Friday,  July  20,  at  four  o’clock,  and 
covered  the  county  by  rural  mail  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 


The  wise  man  commends — the  fool 
finds  fault. 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR  SHOWS 
REMARKABLE  FORESIGHT 


Does  Most  Remarkable  Work  of  Any 
Newspaper  in  the  United  States  in 
Handling  the  Story  of  the  Selective 
Draft — Contemporaries  Praise  Enter¬ 
prise. 

The  St.  Louis  Star,  in  handling  the 
story  of  the  selective  draft,  went  the 
other  new’spapers  of  the  United  States 
one  better. 

During  the  recent  registration  in  St. 
Louis,  the  Star  foresaw  the  demand  for 
quick  news  on  the  draft  lottery.  It  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  would  be  almost  Impos¬ 
sible  to  compile  and  put  in  type  the 
numbers,  names,  and  addresses  of  all 
those  who  were  drawn  in  the  lottery 
if  everything  was  held  up  until  the 
drawing  started  before  having  the 
names  set. 

A  force  of  thirty  stenographers  was 
employed  to  copy  the  draft  li.sts  by 
wards,  and  as  soon  as  this  work  had 
been  accomplished  these  numbers, 
names,  and  addresses  were  sent  to  the 
composing-room  and  set.  After  the 
proof-readers  had  finished,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  each  of  tiie  men  in 
each  of  the  twenty-eight  wa^ds  of  the 
city  whose  registration  number  was  1, 
were  assembled  on  a  galley  under  the 
heading  of  No.  1.  This  was  done  on 
Nq.  2,  No.  3,  and  on  each  of  the  num¬ 
bers  in  numerical ’order  from  1  to  the 
highest  regi.stration  number,  which  was 
No.  4386. 

85,000  NAMES  PRINTED. 

In  all,  was  set  in  agate  face  a  total 
of  85,000  names,  which  required  approx¬ 
imately  425  linotype  hours,  and  tied  up 
three  tons  of  metal. 

As  soon  as  the  first  number  was 
drawn  and  Hashed  over  the  wire,  all  that 
was  necessary  to  do  in  the  Star  office 
was  to  reach  over  on  a  galley  and  lift  all 
of  the  numbers  and  addresses  of  St. 
Louisans  whose  number  corresponded 
to  the  first  number  drawn. 

As  the  drawing  progressed,  the  other 
names  and  addresses  already  in  type 
and  aasembl'id  under  proper  registration 
order,  were  lifted  into  the  forms  and  the 
Star’s  extras  were  on  the  street  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  paper. 

STAR  FIRST  ON  STREETS. 

Within  ten  minutes  after  the  first 
draft  number  was  drawn  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Star  was  on  the  street  with  a 
list  of  names  and  numbers  of  St  Louis¬ 
ans  who  had  been  drawn,  long  before 
any  other  St.  Louis  presses  had  turned 
a  wheel. 

An  hour  later  the  Star’s  Noon  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  thirteen  columns  of  draft 
names,  was  on  sale.  The  corresponding 
editions  of  two  afternoon  competitors 
combined  carried  less  than  two  columns 
of  names. 

The  first  complete  list  of  St.  Loui.sans 
drafted  appeared  in  the  Star  at  2:10 
P.  M.  This  was  two  hours  ahead  of  its 
nearest  competitor.  The  Star’s  sale  on 
that  day  was  172,957. 

The  wor.k  was  handled  in  such  an  ef¬ 
ficient  manner  that  both  morning  con¬ 
temporaries  saw  fit  to  cominen'c  very 
favorably  in  editorials. 


Noteworthy  Newspaper  Enterprise 
The  Newark  (N.  J.),  Star-Eagle,  in 
its  regular  edition  of  Friday,  July  20, 
printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
called,  the  names  of  two-thirds  of  the 
6,500  men  summoned  in  the  twenty- 
three  districts  and  on  Saturday,  July 
21,  gave  complete,  the  names  of  twice 
the  quota  for  each  district. 
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A.  N.  P.  A.’S  PLAN  TO  BREAK  PRICES 

WITH  PAPER  FROM  NORTHCLIFFE  MILLS 


SUE  TO  DISTRIBUTE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
CO.’S  SURPLUS  AND  REMOVAL  OF  OFFICERS 


Newfoundland  News  Print  to  Be  Shipped  to  Sections  Where  High 
Quotations  Prevail,  to  Be  Sold  at  Less  Than  Paper  Makers' 
Rates,  in  Order  to  Restore  Competitive  Conditions, 
for  the  Benefit  of  Small  Puhlishcrs. 


Minority  Stockholders  Allege  That  Directors  and  Officers  Are  Re. 
sponsible  for  Threatened  Taking  Over  of  Mills  By  Congress,  on 
Account  of  "  Oppressive,  Arbitrary  and  Illegal  Manner  ” 
in  Which  Company’s  Affairs  Have  Been  Operated. 


The  successful  termination  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  entire  news 
print  output  of  the  Northcliffe  mills 
in  Newfoundland,  by  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  through  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Roy  Howard,  president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations,  came  as  a 
welcome  surprise  and  a  relief  to  the 
publishers  of  the  United  States. 

The  announcement,  made  exclusively 
in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  brought  a  flood  of  inquiries  and 
requests  for  paper  into  the  office  of  the 
Paper  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  The 
completion  of  the  deal,  which  has  been 
pending  for  several  months.  Is  recog¬ 
nized  as  another  move  which  the  Paper 
Committee  has  executed  to  restore  free 
competition,  and  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply. 

In  paper-making  circles  the  news 
came  as  bomb  shell.  The  fact  that 
the  negotiations  were  on  was  not  taken 
seriously,  and  was  believed  to  have 
lapsed. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  would  coniine  its  efforts  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  tonnage  by  interesting 
publishers  in  new  mills,  which  would 
take  months  to  erect.  Securing  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  news  print,  to  be  sold  in  direct 
competition  with  the  mills  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  at  prices  lower  than  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  market,  was  not  thought 
possible. 

PLAN  TO  RESTORE  COMPETITION. 

Now  that  the  deal  has  been  complet¬ 
ed,  and  the  Publishers  Paper  Co.  has 
been  organized  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  which 
owns  all  of  the  stock,  the  active  work 
of  disposing  of  news  print  at  the  high 
price  points  in  the  United  States  has 
commenced.  Storage  stocks  will  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  which  news  print  may  be 
shipped  to  publishers  without  delay.  The 
new  company  organized  by  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  will  open  offices  immediately, 
through  which  to  contract  with  pub¬ 
lishers  and  supply  them  with  their  news 
print  requirements.  The  office  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  force  of  experts,  who 
have  followed  the  bu.siness,  and  every 
service  that  is  rendered  by  a  paper- 
making  corporation  will  be  given  by  the 
new  organization,  and  at  prices  lower 
than  the  prevailing  market  quotations. 

The  third  cargo  of  Newfoundland  pa¬ 
per  has  been  delivered  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  more  is  on  the  way. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Publishers’ 
Paper  Co.,  in  addition  to  carrying  large 
storag^e  stocks  at  strategic  points  for 
the  relief  of  publisher.s,  to  keep  agents 
in  these  cities  who  will  serve  newspa¬ 
pers,  and,  in  addition,  the  country  will 
be  travelled,  publishers  will  be  called 
upon,  find  the  experience  of  dealing 
again  with  news  print  selling  agents  on 
a  competitive  basis  will  be  enjoyed. 

The  Northcliffe  mill  in  Newfoundland 
will  be  in  charge  of  A.  A.  MacDiarmid. 
The  rolls  furnished  by  the  new  company 
will  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
new  corporation,  and  on  the  end  the 
initials  A.  N.  P.  A.  will  appear  In  large 
letters.  There  was  an  indication  of  this 
at  the  last  banquet  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  In  April,  when 
miniature  covers  of  rolls  containing 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  GRATEFUL  TO '  NEWSPAPERS  FOR 
MAGNIFICIENT  WORK  IN  HANDLING  STORY 
OF  THE  SELECTIVE  DRAFT 

Secretary  Baker,  Through  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  Expresses  to  Editors 
and  Publishers  of  the  United  States  the  Indebtedness  of  the 
War  Department  for  Admirable  Services  Brndcred. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher: 


The  service  rendered  by  the  press  of  the  country,  in  connection  with  the 
drawing  under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  act,  was  so  out¬ 
standing  that  no  comment  of  mine  is  needed  to  call  proper  attention  to 
it  or  to  induce  sufficient  appreciation  of  it,  but  I  do  thank  you  for  your 
telegraphic  request  which  gives  me  this  opportunity  to  .say  a  word  of  personal 
gratitude  for  the  magnificent  work  of  acquainting  the  people  of  the  country 
with  the  results  of  the  drawing. 

Very  many  publications  went  to  no  little  trouble  and  no  small  expense 
in  order  to  get  the  results  speedily  and  fully  before  their  readers  and  before 
the  country.  For  all  of  this  the  War  Department  is  deeply  grateful. 

Cordially  yours,  Newton  D.  1?.^KER,  Secretary  of  War. 


ice-cream  were  placed  on  the  table. 
Nearly  every  one  present  remarked  that 
it  was  appropriate,  but  few  at  that  time 
caught  the  significance. 

assistance  of  ROY  HOWARD. 

The  negotiations  for  the  output  of 
the  Northcliffe  mills  have  extended  over 
several  months,  and  have  been  carried 
on  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  contract  has  been  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  The  introductions, 
engagements,  and  meetings  were  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Lord  Northcliffe  and  his 
representatives  through  Roy  Howard, 
president  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Howard,  real¬ 
izing  the  importance  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  print  paper,  at  a 
fair  price,  ’gave  invaluable  as.sistance  to 
the  Commis.sion  and  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Indeed,  it  is  stated  that,  without  his  as¬ 
.sistance,  the  result  would  not  have  been 
the  same,  for  he  made  it  possible  to 
place  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  publishers  in  touch  with 
the  men  whose  influence  was  necessary 
to  close  the  contract. 

WORK  OP  THE  trade  (X>M  MISSION. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  worked  night  and  day  to 
bring  result  to  the  smaller  publishers 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  newspaper  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try  considered  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  contract,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  doing  their  hardest 
work.  The  members  of  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  were  on  the  job  all  the  time. 
Prank  P.  Glass,  the  Chairm-an  of  the 
Committe.e,  devoting  months  of  his  time 
to  the  task,  and  A.  G.  McIntyre.  s{/ecial 
representative  of  the  Committee,  did 
nothing  else.  E.  H.  Baker  and  Emil  M. 
Scholz  gave  their  time  to  the  confer¬ 
ences  and  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  so  successfully  concluded. 

AID  rOR  CONVERSION  MILI.S. 

It  is  believed  that  practically  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government  assisted 
in  the  matter,  by  the  gathering  of  in¬ 
formation  and  in  assisting  to  bring 
about  a  succe.ssful  determination  of  the 
negotiations.  There  were  many  obsta¬ 
cles  to  overcome,  and  difficuPles  to  be 
Ironed  out.  It  required  infinite  pr.tience. 
for  there  were  so  many  things  tr  take 


into  consideration.  Not  only  was  it 
necessary  to  arrange  for  the  output  of 
the  Northcliffe  mills,  hut  there  vas  also 
the  question  of  relief  for  a  number  of 
the  .\morii'an  conversion  milhs,  that 
were  paying  war-time  prices  for  their 
ground  wood  and  sulphite,  thf  added 
cost  of  which  was  passed  on  to  the 
publisher,  and  which  made  it  neces.sary 
for  them  to ,  advance  their  prices,  in 
many  cases,  to  points  alxivc  the 
amounts  asked  by  companies  i.hal  man¬ 
ufactured  these  important  raw  mater¬ 
ials  for  their  own  use,  as  well  as  for 
the  open  market. 

This  brought  to  the  front  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  ground  wood,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  supply  manufactured  at  the 
Northcliffe  plant,  and  to  do  thi.s,  the 
entire  output  of  the  Reed  mil!,  in  New¬ 
foundland,  was  contracted  for.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  shipping,  to 
keep  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  news 
print  and  raw  materials  moving  to  At¬ 
lantic*  Coast  points.  All  of  the.se  things 
were  necessary,  and  became  prime  fac- 
tora  To  give  the  relief  sought,  they 
have  to  be  brought  together  and  tied 
to  a  central  point,  and  this  was  done  by 
placing  the  output  of  the.se  mills  and 
the  nece.ssary  shipping  at  the  diiact  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Publishers’  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  lias  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  relief  of  small  publishers 
and  those  without  contract. 

ARRANIIING  FOR  A  SUPI’I.t. 

Then,  bofere  the  plan  could  become 
operative,  it  was  recognized  that  there 
must  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  news 
print  in  Eastern  warehou.ses  to  take 
care  of  the  demand,  and,  in  addition,  a 
supply  of  news  print  in  storage  at  cen¬ 
tral  points,  from  which  it  could  lie 
shipped  quickly  and  without  lo.ss  of 
time,  to  publishers  whose  demands  are 
urgent.  All  of  this  required  tin.e.  and 
now  that  the  arrangement.s  have  txien 
completed,  amazement  has  ijeen  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  work  was  accomplished 
so  quickly.  There  has  been  imt  a  single 
flaw  in  the  programme  to  date. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Scholz,  in  his  exclu¬ 
sive  interview  in  The  Editor  ^nd  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ui.st  week,  the  quality  of  the  pa¬ 
per  will  lie  excellent,  and  in  the  matter 
of  color,  it  will  lie  in  all  resiiects  up  to 
the  contract  speinfleations  that  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Minority  stockholders  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.,  Tuesday, 
filed  a  suit  against  that  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  officers  and  directors,  and  asked 
a  court  order  to  distribute  the  surplus, 
stated  at  the  last  meeting  to  ue  $16,238,- 
743,  and  the  removal  of  the  officers.  The 
plaintiffs  are:  Delavan  A.  Holmes,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  law  firm  of  Holmes,  Rogers 
&  Carpenter,  and  Ernest  F.  Turnbloom, 
who  are  holders  of  common  stock  in  the 
corporation.  They  allege  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company  have  joined  with 
others  in  the  News  Print  Mimufactur- 
ers’  Association  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
pressing  competition,  and  have  incurred 
the  hostility  of  Congress,  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  take  over  the  management  of  the 
mills. 

Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.,  said  he  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  suit, 
which  was  brought  by  an  insignificant 
faction  of  stockholders. 

The  complaint  states  that  in  1898  and 
1899  there  was  $45,000,000  worth  of  au¬ 
thorized  common  and  preferred  stock, 
which  was  i.ssuod  largely  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  twenty-five  other  large  pa¬ 
per  manufacturing  concerns  throughout 
the  country.  The  preferred  stock  was 
limited  to  6  per  cent,  dividends.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1898,  there  was  a  net  surplus  of 
$814,908  after  the  payment  of  two  quar¬ 
terly  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock. 
The  business  continued  to  be  profitable, 
the  plaintiffs  state,  and  the  company 
paid  regular  dividends  until  1908,  when  . 
it  ceased  to  pay  the  full  6  per  cent,  on 
the  preferred  stock. 

The  arrears  on  the  preferr  'd  .stock  in 
1915,  the  plaintiffs  state,  amounted  to 
83>/4  per  cent.  The  failure  to  pay  pre¬ 
ferred  dividends  in  full,  the  complaint 
states,  was  not  due  to  decreased  proflt.s, 
the  management  or  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  The  complaint  goes  on  to 
state  for  the  years  1903.  1907,  1910,  19-11, 
and  1912  the  company  reported  expen¬ 
ditures  amounting  to  $7,83:>,896  for  im¬ 
provements,  and  that  in  1916  the  finan¬ 
cial  papers  published  accounts  of  the 
“great  prosperity’’  of  the  corporation, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  .stock  advanced 
in  market  price,  there  being  50,000 
■shares  of  International  common  .sold  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
price  going  a.s  high  as  $75.50. 

Unprecedented  prosperity  was  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  the  company  during  1916,  the 
complaint  states,  the  balance  sheet  of 
December  31,  1916,  showing  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  year  of  $3,836,492,  which, 
with  the  net  surplus  in  the  treasury, 
made  a  total  of  $16,238,743. 

DEri.INED  TO  PAT  DIVIDENDS  IN  ARREARS. 

The  company  refu.si'd  to  pay  the  back 
dividends,  the  complaint  state.s,  not- 
with.standing  thi.s  showing,  it  is  alleged, 
although  the  annual  report  in  April  la.st 
exhibited  a  high  .state  of  development  of 
the  property  of  the  ciSbipany. 

Complaint  is  made  by  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  are  held  at  Corinth,  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  .small  place  remote 
from  the  railroad,  and  that  this  entails 
con.siderable  expense  on  the  part  of 
smaller  .stockholders  who  attend  the 
meeting.s.  and  puts  the  company  to  un¬ 
necessary  expense,  because  the  defen- 
( Concluded  on  page  28) 
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POST-DISPATCH  TO  MOVE 
INTO  NEW  HOME  SUNDAY 

St.  Louis  Newspaper  Will  Get  Into  New 
$1^50,000  Structure  To-morrow  With¬ 
out  Losing  an  Edition — Removal  Fa¬ 
cilitated  by  Pre-Installation  of  Equip¬ 
ment. 

St.  Louis  will  witness  an  industrial 
achievement  to-morrow,  when  the  Post- 
Uispatch  will  move  into  its  new  $1,250,- 
000  home  at  12th  and  Olive  Streets, 
without  missing  an  edition. 

The  lt»st  edition  at  210  North  Broad¬ 
way  will  be  run  off  the  presses  at  5 
A.  M.,  and  the  next  edition  will  be 
turned  out  from  the  new  plant  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  at  8.  Between  these 
hours  the  Post-Dispatch  will  move. 

The  Pulitzer  corporation  had  planned 
to  move  July  29,  but  a  delay  in  th“  lay¬ 
ing  of  a  floor  necessitated  deferring  of 
the  grand  event  for  one  week. 

TO  OCCUPY  85,000  SQUARE  FEET 

Fronting  127  feet  on  12th  Street  and 
100  feet  on  Olive  Street,  the  stately  edi- 
flee  stands  eight  stories  above  the 
ground,  while  below  the  ground  are  a 
basement  and  a  subbasement.  Engi¬ 
neers  drilled  53  feet  to  bedrock  for 
foundation.  In  all,  there  are  .ibouv  125,- 
000  square  feet,  of  which  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  will  utilize  85,000  square  feet  for 
the  present,  doubling  its  present  floor 
space. 

The  removal  is  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  entirely  new  mechanical  equip¬ 
ments  have  been  purchased  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  plant  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  rooms:  press,  stereotype,  photo-en¬ 
graving,  mail,  and  the  power  plant. 

All  that  will  be  moved  from  the  old 
quarters  will  be  the  linotype  machines. 

Every  floor  has  been  built  to  permit 
the  operation  of  heavy  presses,  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  pow3r  plant  has  been  installed  in 
the  subbasemint.  The  press-room  and 
stereotype  casting-room  are  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  flist  floor  will  contain  the 
business  office  and  mail-room.  Audit¬ 
ing,  circulation,  and  classified  adver¬ 
tisement  departments  will  ne  installed 
on  the  second  floor.  The  editorial  de¬ 
partment  will  occupy  the  tnird  floor. 
On  the  fourth  floor  will  be  found  the 
composing,  stereotyping,  and  moulding 
rooms,  while  the  photo-engraving  and 
rotogravure,  with  the  flling  departments, 
wiil  be  housed  on  the  fifth  floor. 

Both  tho  power  and  light  necessary 
for  operating  the  business  art,  external 
in  source. 

AIR  MECHANICALLY  WASHED. 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


HEUBEKT  BAYAKD  SWOPE. 


By  Charles  A1.  Lincxiln. 

Few  men  now  working  for  newspapers  in  New  York  city  have  done  more 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  individual  initiative  than  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 
the  city  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  Still  a  young  man,  he  is  positive¬ 
ly  "old-fashioned”  in  his  discontent  with  the  obvious  and  in  his  refusal  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary.  Prior  to  his  promotion  to  the  city  editorship,  three 
years  ago,  he  “showed  the  way”  to  his  fellow-reporters  in  every  big  effort  to 
which  he  was  a.ssignoU.  His  record  of  the  past  eight  years  is  remarkable.  During 
the  World's  investigations  of  the  affairs  of  the  collapsed  Carnegie  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  six  years  ago  Mr,  Swope  did  work  that  would  have  reflected  credit  upon 
a  lawyer  of  the  tirst  rank.  The  "Becker  case”  coming  in  tlie  next  year,  Mr. 
Swope  showed  qualities  diametrically  opposite  to  those  revealed  in  his  principal 
effort  of  the  year  before.  His  long  series  of  achievements  in  the  developments 
of  this  extraordinary  New  York  crime  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  New 
York  newspaper  world.  Mr.  Swope's  versatility  shown  out  afresh  a  bit  later 
in  his  description  of  the  Willard- Johnson  tight,  in  Havana.  This  was  a  classic 
of  sporting  writing.  With  the  coming  of  the  war  Mr.  Swope  was  sent  to  Ger¬ 
many.  He  has  made  two  extended  tours  of  that  country  for  the  World,  the 
last  during  1916.  Enjoying  rare  privileges  during  this  visit,  Mr.  Swope  wrote 
the  best  series  of  articles  on  conditions  in  Germany  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
any  newspaper.  These  articles  have  since  been  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  “Inside  the  German  Empire.”  It  is  a  volume  of  enduring  value. 

Mr.  Swope  is  one  of  the  most  intense,  energetic  workers  in  the  New  York 
newspaper  Held.  He  is  interested  in  every  phase  of  life,  and  there  are  very  few 
phases  in  which  he  has  not  had  personal  experience.  His  acquaintance  is  all- 
embracing.  Few  men  have  a  circle  of  friends  with  such  a  diameter  as  his,  all 
of  which  is  of  beneflt  to  him  in  his  work.  His  range  of  memory  is  most  un¬ 
usual.  He  could  probably  deflne  every  bit  of  |.he  insignia  of  all  branches  of 
tile  army  and  navy  service  with  as  little  ditflculty  as  naming  the  left  halfback 
on  the  Princeton  eleven  of  1899,  or  telling  you  what  the  Senate  did  to  that 
tiling  the  House  put  through,  in  which  you  are  interested,  but  cannot  for  the 
moment  recall.  Mr.  Swope  s  diversions  are  a  small  but  very  attractive  family, 
outdoor  sports,  and  mingling  with  his  fellow-men.  He  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  aftairs  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  and  frequently 
addiesses  its  scholars.  He  has  high  ideals  of  newspaper  work  and  a  capital 
sense  of  news  value.  He  is  a  great  reader  and  he  remembers  what  he  reads. 
His  one  club  diversion  is  centred  inside  the  portals  of  the  Manhattan. 


The  air  within  the  building  will  be 
mechanically  washed  and  b’npered. 
White  tile  walls  will  brighten  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Editorial  and 
clerical  eyes  will  be  protected  by  walls 
painted  pale  green. 

The  publishers  have  purchased  com¬ 
plete  new  flling  equipment  and  oflice 
furniture.  Not  a  roll-top  desk  will  be 
found.  There  will  be  no  pigeon-holes. 

Every  Post-Dispatch  reports*  and 
editor  will  be  encouraged  to  take  a  bath 
at  8  A.  M.  of  each  workday  in  the  allur¬ 
ing  shower-roonSS.  Printers  will  get 
their  showers  daily  after  the  day's 
work.  , 

The  newspaper's  productive  capacity 
has  been  doubied.  The  theory  of  the 
whole  structure  is  economicai  adminis¬ 
tration.  There  is  expected  always  to  be 
1,500  tons  of  paper  in  its  own  store¬ 
rooms,  making  the  Post-Dispatch  in¬ 
dependent  of  white  paper  famines  or 
raiiroad  derangements  for  a  month,  at 
least 


SEND  CHILDREN  TO  FARMS 


Chicago  News  Does  Fine  Bit  of  Social 
Service  During  Hot  Months. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  acting  in 
conjuction  with  the  local  office  of  the 
United  Charities,  is  sending  small 
groups  of  poor  children  from  Chicago’s 
congested  districts  to  farnis  throughout 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
where  they  are  cared  for  during  the 
hot  weather. 

Persons  iiving  in  the  country  who 
wish  to  take  one  or  more  children, 
board  free,  make  requests  to  the  Daily 
News.  A  large  crowd  from  the  Hull 
house  district,  back  of  the  Stockyards, 
will  leave  this  week  for  the  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fairbury,  Ill. 


Newspaper  Helps  Soldiers 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  started  a 
soldiers’  relief  to  send  gifts  to  the  “Boys 
from  home”  who  are  in  France. 


Bl'Y  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

Calgary  Western  Standard  Purchases 
String  of  Country  Weeklies  in  Canada. 

The  Calgary  (Alberta,  Canada)  West¬ 
ern  Standard  recently  closed  a  deal 
whereby  it  becomes  interested  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  A.  B.  C.  Printing  Co., 
in  the  publication  of  the  following 
weeklies:  Champion  (Alta.)  Chronicle; 
Blacki4  (Alta.)  Bulletin;  Barans  (Alta.) 
Bugle;  Travers  (Alta.)  Times;  Brant 
(Alta.)  Banner;  Retlaw  (Alta.)  Review. 

Options  have  been  obtained  on  a 
number  of  other  weekly  newspapers  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  list  will  be  enlarged  if 
the  plans  of  the  promoters  are  carried 
out. 


Tobacco  for  Soldiers 
The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  has  started 
a  tobacco  fund  for  the  American  sol¬ 
diers  in  France. 


NEW  YORK  CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS  TO  ORGANIZE 


J.  M.  Annenberg,  Circulation  Manager 
of  the  Schenectady  Union-Star,  Pro¬ 
poses  that  Preliminary  Meeting  he 
Held  at  Schenectady  During  Lattet 
Part  of  August. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star,  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
circulation  managers  of  the  New  York 
State  dailies  urging  that  a  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers’  A.ssocia- 
tion  be  organized.  Mr.  Annenberg  pro¬ 
poses  that  a  preliminary  ineeting  be 
held  in  Schenectady  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  that  at  that  time  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  be  perfected. 

Mr.  Annenberg  in  his  communication, 
tells  of  having  attended  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  and  of  the 
benefits  obtained.  He  points  out  the 
need  for  a  similar  organization  in  New 
York  State. 

Mr.  Annenberg  reports  that  James 
McKernan  of  the  New  York  World, 
Willie  Hoffman  of  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeitung,  M.  D.  Treble  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  E.  F.  McIntyre  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  and  others  are  en¬ 
thusiastically  interested  in  the  proposed 
organization. 


Nebraska  Editors  Meet 
The  Northeastern  Nebraska  Editorial 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Wayne,  Neb.,  last  week.  Frank  I. 
Ringer,  commissioner  of  the  Nebraska 
Manufacturers’  Association,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  He  lauded  the  coun¬ 
try  weekly  newspaper  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium. 


Wiley  to  Tour  Canada 
Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  will  leave  to-night  for 
Montreal  on  the  first  lap  of  a  month’s 
trip  through  Canada,  extending  from 
Montreal  and  Ottawa  in  the  East  to  Van¬ 
couver  and  Victoria  in  the  West.  He 
will  return  to  New  York  September  3. 


Sinclair’s  Magazine  Appears 
Sinclair’s  Magazine  is  the  title  of  a 
new  monthly  publication  edited  by  Glen 
B.  Winship,  and  published  in  New  York 
by  the  Winship  Publishing  Company, 
which  has  just  appeared.  The  maga¬ 
zine  confines  its  interest  to  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry. 


Teaching  Position  Filled 
Fred  A.  Russell,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  to  succeed  E.  E. 
Troxell,  who  resigned  recently  to  be¬ 
come  executive  secretary  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Newspaper  Association. 


Want  Peace  Terms  Stated 
The  Detroit  News  has  come  out 
strongly  for  a  statement  of  the  nstion’s 
peace  terms  and  has  instituted  a  gen¬ 
eral  drive  for  action  toward  an  early 

peace.  - - 

We’ll  Join 

O.  C.  Ham,  advertising  manager  of 
the  National  Lead  Company,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  Advertising  Club  News, 
official  publication  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  Y'ork,  proposes  a  new  or¬ 
ganization.  To  quote  Mr.  Harn:  “I 
would  call  it  The-Society-for-the-Sup- 
pression-of-the-Nuisance-who-has  -  an  - 
assistant-call-You-  on  -  the  -  Telephone  - 
and-then-makes-You-walt-while-hls-as- 
sistant-gets-him-on-the-WIre.” 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT  IS  THE 

Greatest  Automobile  Market  in  America 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

Is  the  Leading  Automobile  Newspaper  in  This  Field 

The  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT,  whence  came  the  capital  to  finance  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  Rebellion,  is  again  the  theater  of  the  foremost  activities  in  “making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.”  It  is  the  Allies’  chief  arsenal.  The  Philadelphia  District  is  the  indus¬ 
trial  heart  of  the  nation — its  output  in  steel  alone  nearly  equals  the  output  of  all  the  states  com¬ 
bined.  Here  is  the  greatest  cannon  manufactory  on  the  continent,  the  largest  small  arms  plant  and  the 
largest  powder  and  explosive  works  in  the  world.  Always  the  center  of  the  locomotive  industry,  now  it  be¬ 
comes  also  the  chief  shipbuilding  zone — the  Delaware,  not  the  Clyde,  will  supply  the  ships  to  clear  the  seas 
of  German  submarines. 

Add  to  this  the  throbbing  shuttles  in  the  textile  mills  of  the  Philadelphia  District — shuttles  whose 
whirr  is  an  anthem  to  the  million  American  soldiers  they  will  clothe  completely  for  their  campaign  in  France. 

Also  in  the  Philadelphia  District  are  the  great  hard  coal  fields,  nationally  famous  rolling  mills  and  the  country’s  biggest 
refineries  of  oil.  In  no  other  section  is  so  much  of  the  world’s  work  done — or  expected.  And  as  “speed,  and  then  more  speed,” 
is  the  order  of  the  hour,  the  use  of  the  automobile  and  the  motortruck  has  a  call  the  like  of  which  the  nation  has  never  known. 
The  market  is  only  limited  by  the  imagination  of  the  sales  force.  Big  business  is  here,  and  the  flood  of  the  nation’s  wealth  has 
nowhere  reached  high  tide.  There  is  unbounded  opportunity  in 

Philadelphia — the  Workshop  of  the  World 

The  North  American,  founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  unquestionably  the  dominating  newspaper  among  the  history¬ 
making  men  and  women  of  this  district.  Fearless,  aggressive  and  edited  with  an  intelligence  well  above  the  average,  it  more 
truly  interprets  the  will  and  desire  of  the  community  than  any  of  its  contemporaries. 

For  ten  consecutive  years — from  1907  to  1917 — THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  has  led  in  display  au¬ 
tomobile  advertising.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1917 — January  to  June,  inclusive — THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  printed  the  greatest  volume  of  display  automobile  advertising  that  ever  appeared  in  any 
Philadelphia  newspaper  within  the  same  period  of  time. 


Comparative  Table  of  Display  Automobile  Advertising 

In  Philadelphia  Newspapers  During  tfie  First  Six  Months  of 

1917 

January  to  June,  Inclusive 

For  the  Month  of  June 

THE  NORTH 

AMERICAN  289,700  Lines 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN.  .51,460  Lines 

Second  Paper  . . 

. 247,060  Lines 

Second  Paper . 

. 38,995  Lines 

Third  Papel  . . 

. 231,715  Lines 

Third  Paper . 

. 37450  Lines 

Fourth  Paper  . 

. 214,260  Lines 

Fourth  Paper . 

. 35405  Lines 

Fifth  Paper  . .. 

. 178,075  Lines 

Fifth  Paper . 

. 34,650  Lines 

Sixth  Paper  . . 

. 168,950  Lines 

Sixth  Paper . 

. 30,490  Lines 

Seventh  Paper 

. 164,340  Lines 

Seventh  Paper . . 

. 28,300  Lines 

Eighth  Paper  . 

.  64,015  Lines 

Eighth  Paper . 

. 18,250  Lines 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN’S  Increase  Over  Its  Own  Lineage  for  First  Six  Months  of 

1916,  23,845  Lines 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  carries  the  most  display  automobile  advertising  because  it  produces 
the  best  results. 

The  North  American 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
347  Fifth  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
People’s  Gas  Building 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
PLAN  ANNUAL  MEETING 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


TEXAS  CIRCULATORS  TO 
HOLD  ANNUAL  MEETING 


’fc  ar  Problems  Whirh  Are  Worrying 
Circulators  Will  Be  Given  Importaiit 
Place  on  Programme  at  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  International  Circulation 
.uanagers'  Association. 

\var  problems  which  are  perplexing 
circulation  managers  of  newspapers  will 
be  given  an  imixirtant  place  on  the 
programme  of  the  nineteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  which  will 
#X'  held  the  week  of  October  8  at  At¬ 
lanta.  J.  M.  Schmid,  of  the  Indianapolis 
-News,  president  of  the  Association,  has 
l>een  bushy  engaged  during  the  past 
year  siuuymg  the  many  problems  of 
circulation  caused  by  the  war. 

Jsince  the  lust  convention  the  United 
States  has  become  involved  in  the  war. 
This  calls  forth  problems  of  service, 
s.icrilic-e,  and  conservation.  The  great 
expense  of  the  war  means  taxation,  and 
taxation  means  more  revenue.  For 
more  revenue  it  means  careful  promo¬ 
tion  and  the  elimination  of  waste.  The 
</anadian  .  members  of  the  Association 
have  had  three  years  of  war.  They  have 
met  the  increa.sijd  cost  of  production; 
the  inci-ea.se  of  taxation;  the  loss  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  in  the  war.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  members  will  be  in  position  at  the 
Atlanta  convention  to  teli  all  about 
their  successful  effort.s. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  chairman  of  the 
programme  committee,  has  carefully 
considered  every  topic  to  be  upon 
the  Atlanta  programme,  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  itself  will  make  it  worth  the 
while  for  every  circulation  manager  to 
attend  the  convention.  Special  meetings 
will  lie  held  to  consider  the  many  new 
problem.s.  Iteports  will  be  made  upon 
actions  taken  where  enlisting  and  con¬ 
scription  will  take  many  employees; 
comparative  prices  of  all  .supplies;  new 
methods  of  simplified  records;  meeting 
the  additional  expen.se  that  will  be 
caust-d  by  the  proiiosed  increase  in  post¬ 
age;  detail  information  where  .special 
delivery  to  points  of  distribution  has 
helped  to  economize;  affiliation  with 
State  organizations;  the  revi.sion  of  the 
by-laws  to  be  uniform  with  the  contin¬ 
ued  growth  of  the  organization;  the  lat¬ 
est  work  in  newsljoy  welfare,  and  the 
e.stablishment  in  some  cases  of  a  service 
department  in  connection  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  for  special  privi¬ 
leges  and  considerations  to  newsboys, 
sub.scril)ers,  and  the  general  public. 

Any  information  desired  in  reference 
to  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  or  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
vention  can  be  secured  by  addres.sing 
any  of  the  following  per.sons: 

John  M.  Schmid,  president,  the  News, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.;  I.  U.  Sears,  vice- 
'  ident,  the  Times,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  Taylor,  vice-pre.sident,  the  Pre.s.s, 
Grand  Uapids.  Mich.;  James  A  Math- 
ew.s,  secretary-trea.surer,  the  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City;  George  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  chairman  Convention  CHty,  the 
Standard,  New  Bedford.  Ma-s.s.;  C.  F. 
Stout,  chairman,  membership  commit¬ 
tee,  Courier-News,  Rlainfiecl,  N.  J. ; 
J.  M.  Annenberg,  chairman  programme 
■  committee,  Cnion-Star,  Schenectady,  N. 
I  y.;  John  1).  Simmons,  entertaining  com- 
i  mittee,  Atlanta,  Ga, 


Publish  Special  Edition 
The  Phfenix  (.\riz.)  Republican  re- 
c<*ntly  publi.shed  a  special  State-wide  edi¬ 
tion  of  ICO  page«4,^e<‘ons  of  the  paper 
were  devoted  to  descriptive  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  industries  and  re.sources  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
•ntire  edition  is  creditable  in  every  way. 


BRIGGS  DEPICTS  HIS  IDEA  OF  THE  REAL  TRAGEDY 

ART(K)N1STS  agree  that  language  fails  when  they  smear  a  drawing 
during  the  process  or  enusing  the  pencil  marks.  Just  imagine  Mr.  Car- 
tooni.st,  who  has  produced  a  corking  good  picture,  and  whose  mind  blithe¬ 
ly  turns  to  the  ball  game.  He  whistles  with  joy,  for  life  is  worth  tlie  living. 

All  he  has  to  do  is  to  rub  the  eraser 
over  his  work  a  few  times,  and  then 
there’s  nothing  else  on  hand  until 
to-morrow!  He  strikes  up  a  tune 
all  his  own — one  that  would  become 
famous  if  the  arti.st  happened  to  be 
a  compo.ser.  And  then  the  eraser 
strikes  a  moist  ink  spot  and — well, 
it’s  the  extension  of'the  limit.  Only 
the  man  who  has  been  up  against 
it  knows  what  that  kind  of  a  news- 
par>er  office  tragedy  means.  Here 
is  mi.sery  with  a  big  M. 

C.  A.  Briggs,  cartoonist  for  the 
New  York  Tribune  knows.  He  has 
been  there. 

lake  all  the  cartooni.sts  who  have 
f)ecome  famou.s,  Briggs  had  to  work 
his  way  up.  He  started  in  St.  Louis, 
coming  to  New  York  in  1898.  He 
was  not  famous  then.  He  had  the 
idea.s,  but  the  editors  didn’t  know 
him,  f)ecause  he  was  a  stranger  in 
town.  In  1900,  however,  he  joined 
C.  A.  BRior..s.  the  staff  of  Mr.  Hearst,  being  as.so- 

ciated  with  the  old  New  York  Morning  Journal,  where  he  made  the  bigge.st 
kind  of  a  hit.  Then  he  was  tran.sferred  to  the  Chicago  American,  and  in  1907 
joined  the  .staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 
In  February,  1914,  he  came  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  since  then  the 
people  of  the  Greater  City  have  wondered  what  he  would  do  next.  Briggs  does 
not  confine  himself  to  a  .single  subject.  He  has  a  wide  range,  and  draws 
.several  series.  “When  a  Felier  Needs  a  Friend’’  always  produces  a  laugh. 
“Days  of  Real  Sport”  is  another  that  finds  a  respon.sive  chord.  His  golf  car¬ 
toons  are  well  known.  “Oh,  Man,”  is  another,  while  “Somebody  is  Always 
Taking  the  Joy  Out  of  Life.”  “It  is  a  Grand  and  Glorious  Feeling,”  and 
others  are  looked  for  by  his  followers.  Briggs*has  a  hobby.  He  likes  to 
collect  maritime  relics,  pictures,  and  old  .ship  timljcrs.  He  gathered  enough 
to  cdnstruct  a  hou.se  out  in  New  Rochelle,  where  he  live.s,  and  it  is  the  show 
place  of  the  town,  a  description  and  illustration  of  which  was  printed  in  The 
Editor  and  Pi-bi.isher.  Briggs  is  a  regular  fellow,  has  an  army  of  friends, 
and  everybody  likes  to  know  him. 


Programme  Committee  Arranges  List  of 

Timely  Topics  for  Informal  Discussion 

at  Convention  Ra:her  than  Have  Mem¬ 
bers  Prepare  Papers— Good  List  of 

Subjects  I’repared. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Beaumont  August  16  and  17. 
Rather  than  have  papers  read  at  the 
convention  the  programme  meeting  has 
arranged  the  following  list  of  topics  for 
discussion  at  the  two  days’  meeting: 

(1.)  Welfare  of  the  newsboy,  and  how 
can  the  circulation  department  improve 
it? 

(2.)  Relation  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  the  editorial  department. 

(3.)  Should  all  agents,  news  dealers, 
newsboys,  and  carriers  be  charged  the 
same  rate  for  their  papers? 

(4.)  Relative  importance  of  comics, 
features,  serials,  editorials,  and  news 
columns  in  making  the  paper  salable. 

(5.)  Do  you  think  the  tendency  is  to-» 
ward  more  dealer  and  less  mail  circu¬ 
lation,  or  more  mail  and  less  dealer? 
Which  is  best,  in  your  opinion,  and 
why? 

(6.)  Has  the  tendency  of  the  publisher 
to  reduce  the  number  of  pages  and  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  advertising 
space  in  each  issue  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  circulation,  or  cause  complaint 
from  your  readers.  Do  you  think  sub¬ 
scribers  like  a  great  big  paper,  say  18  or 
24  papers  each  day,  or  do  you  think 
they  prefer  papers  with  less  bulk? 

(7.)  The  relations  of  State  organizers 
to  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 

(8.)  The  best  way  to  handle  soldier 
circulation. 

(9.)  Best  way  of  filling  positions  of 
employees  who  are  taken  away  for  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

(10.)  Postage  rate,  if  increased,  how 
to  make  up  increased  expense  to  pub¬ 
lisher. 

(11.)  Is  it  practical  to  send  agents 
bundles  via  express  when  transfers  from 
one  line  to  another,  or  from  one  ex¬ 
press  company  to  another  is  necessary? 

(12.)  Liquor  ads — do  you  publish  two 
editions,  one  for  wet  and  one  for  dry 
territory,  or  has  your  paper  eliminated 
all  liquor  advertising? 

(13.)  Colored  circulation — is  it  worth 
while  from  a  circulation  viewpoint — 
from  advertisers’  viewpoint? 

(14.)  Is  it  better  to  have  the  entire 
circulation  under  one  man,  or  to  have  it 
divided  in  city  and  county,  with  a  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  each. 

(15.)  Best  plan  to  increase  rate  to 
agents  without  increasing  price  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

(16.)  What  benefit  does  a  circulation 
manager  get  from  joining  T.  C.  M.  A.? 

(17.)  Cooperation — between  competi¬ 
tive  papers. 

(18.)  What  features  are  best  circula¬ 
tion  builders? 

(19.)  What  is  the  best  plan  for  en¬ 
couraging  carriers  to  secure  new  busi¬ 
ness? 

(20.)  How  is  it  best  to  handle  service 
copies,  such  as  correspondents,  railroad 
and  post-office  employees,  and  advertis¬ 
ers’  copies. 

(21.)  Be.st  plan  to  stuff  Sunday  iasues. 
How  is  it  best  to  handle  stuflfers.  by 
contract  or  under  foremen? 

(22.)  How  do  you  handle  foreign  news 
dealers  to  get  your  money  and  not  allow 
any  returns? 

(23.)  Why  all  papers  should  cut  out 
return  privilege. 

(24.)  Be.st  way  to  get  news  companies 
on  trains  to  handlo  enough  papers  with¬ 
out  the  return  privilege. 
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Automobile  Display  Advertising 


STILL  SETTING 


SIZZLING 


NEW  YORIi’S  BIG  RACE 


This  big  event  for  supremacy  in  automobile  advertising  has  been  under 
way  since  the  first  d^ty  of  January  this  year. 

At  the  very  outset  THE  SUN  and  EVENING  SUN  Jumped  into  the  lead 
with  a  pace  so  hot  as  to  nearly  outdistance  all  competitors. 

To-day  THE  EVENING  SUN  has  an  overwhelming  lead  over  all  other 
evening  papers,  beating  its  nearest  competitor  in  volume  of  advertising  car¬ 
ried  by  139,662  lines. 

THE  MORNING  SUN  continues  its  sensational  pace,  and  to-day  is  lead¬ 
ing  all  New  York  newspapers,  both  iftorning  and  evening,  with  but  one  excep¬ 
tion,  in  volume  of  advertising,  beating  its  next  nearest  competitor  by  63,723 
lines. 


First  7  Months,  1917. 

LinM 

Carried. 

The  Sun . 

.  442,592 

158,904  Gain 

Evening  Sun . 

.  334,477 

133,803 

if 

American . 

.  378,869 

84,689 

4i 

Times . 

.  538,889 

71,261 

44 

Post . 

.  184,961 

68,853 

44 

World . 

.  305,542 

59,303 

44 

Journal . 

.  194,815 

56,054 

44 

Telegram . 

.  141,608 

52,253 

44 

Mail . 

.  168,099 

47,126 

44 

Tribune . . 

.  177,613 

38,875 

44 

Evening  World . 

.  36,873 

20,963 

44 

Globe . 

.  105,509 

3,470 

44 

Herald . 

.  301,823 

8,682 

Loss 

Results  of  July,  1917. 

Lines 

Carried. 

Evening  Sun . 

.  37,817 

10,247  Gain 

The  Sun . 

.  49,307 

4,841 

44 

Evening  World . 

.  3,933 

2,647 

44 

Telegram . 

.  14,758 

371 

44 

Journal . 

.  15,556 

6,706  Loss 

Tribune . 

.  8,482 

8,991 

44 

World . 

.  32,065 

9,152 

44 

American . 

.  41,842 

10,726 

44 

Globe . 

.  9,271 

11,226 

44 

Mail . 

.  11,873 

12,226 

44 

Post . 

.  8,888 

13,105 

44 

Times . 

.  64,234 

15,690 

44 

Herald . 

.  28,128 

27,202 

44 
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MANY  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
HEED  CALL  TO  COLORS 


Chicago  Tribune  Loses  Sixty-five  Men 
from  Different  Departments  Who 
Enlisted  in  Various  Branches  of  the 
Army  and  Navy-  Chicago  Herald  Fur¬ 
nishes  Twenty-eight  Men. 

While  many  new.spaper  men  In  all 
part.s  of  the  United  States  have  been 
called  to  the  colors  under  the  Selective 
Draft  law,  many  others  have  enlisted 
in  various  branches  of  the  army  and 
navy. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  furnished 
sixty-five  men  to  Uncle  Sam.  R.  K. 
Mct'ormick  is  with  Gen.  Pershing  in 
France.  J.  M.  Patter.son  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Kir.st  Illinois  .\rtillery.  Battery 
O,  and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
Ill.  K.  F.  Webster,  M.  S.  Watson,  O.  A. 
Mather,  J.  L.  Maloney,  C.  L..  Flanagan, 
and  G.  W.  Hinman,  jr.,  are  in  the  re¬ 
serve  Officers’  training  camp  at  Fort 
Sheridan. 

CH'iald  Kiley  is  in  the  .American  Field 
Ambulance  Service.  G.  C.  Dorsey  is  in 
the  Aviation  Corps  reserve.  Charles 
MacArthur  and  K.  A.  Hunter  have  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Second  Illinois  Field  Artil¬ 
lery,  X.  G.  U.  S. 

FOI  R  FROM  ART  PEPARTMENT. 

Four  men  from  the  art  department  of 
the  Tribune  have  entrained.  From  the 
clas.sified  department  seventeen  men 
have  entrained  and  eight  have  enli.sted. 
From  the  display-adverti-sing  depart¬ 
ment  two  have  entrained  and  one  has 
enlisted.  Two  have  entrained  from  the 
auditing  department,  and  three  have  en- 
li.sted.  The  circulation  department  has 
lost  three  men.  The  pressroom  has  fur¬ 
nished  three  men.  And  so  one  might 
continue  on  through  all  of  the  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Chicago  Herald  has  furnl.shed 
twenty-eight  men. 

Although  no  complete  ro.ster  of  the 
men  who  left  other  Chicago  newspapers 
to  serve  the  flag  is  available,  some  of 
the  better  known  are  as  folows; 

.Tournal— Editorial  department;  Rob¬ 
ert  .1.  Casey.  C.  B.  Howard,  and  W.  W. 
Magln.  reserve  officers’  training  camp; 
Donald  Higgins.  United  States  army: 
W.  F".  Ferney,  second  lieutenant.  Sev¬ 
enth  Illinois  Infantry'. 

FROM  CHICAGO  AMERICAN. 
American— Editorial  department:  Jack 
Little,  re.servc  officers’  training  camp: 
Harry  Crichlow,  U^nited  States  Army. 
Kdward  F.  I>>ugherty,  .John  F.  Delaney, 
and  Henri  A.  De  Ma.s.si  are  applicants 
for  the  second  re.serve  officers’  training 
camp. 

Evening  Post— Editorial  department: 
f'haiies  Gray  and  Franklin  Kearfoot, 
American  Ambulance  Serv-lce  in  France: 
Alfred  Eddy,  reserve  officers’  training 
camp.  Composing  room:  William  Tims, 
Illinois  National  Guard. 

Daily  News — Editorial  department: 
Gene  Morgan,  reserve  officers’  training 
camp;  I^arry  I.awrence,  First  Illinois 
Field  Artillery.  Advertising  department; 
Newton  k'rye.  Circulation  department; 
Joe  Ijong. 

Examiner — Editorial  department;  C. 
Y.  Slattery,  H.  O.  Dwyer.  E.  E.  Friganza. 
Second  Illinois  Field  Artillery;  H.  M. 
Colbert  and  M.  L.  Dunn,  reserve  offi¬ 
cers’  training  camp;  Matt  Simon,  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  publisher.  Second  Illinois 
Field  Artillery.  Art  department:  E.  O. 
Bidwell,  Second  Illinois  Field  Artillery. 
Photography  department:  Nicholas  Mc- 
Iionald,  United  States  Signal  Corpa 
The  entry  of  the  United  States  Into 
the  war  has  evoked  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  many  employees  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Previous  to  the  discussion  by 


the  Congress  of  the  question  of  con¬ 
scription  a  considerable  contingent  of 
the  Times’  men  in  every  department 
enlisted.  The  subsidiary  publications 
of  the  ’Times,  the  Annalist,  the  Mid- 
Week  Pictorial,  and  the  Index,  have 
each  contributed  a  quota  to  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  forces.  All  departments  of  the 
New  York  Times  are  represented  in  the 
army  and  navy. 

The  editorial  contribution  includes 
Alexander  H.  Woolcott,  the  dramatic 
critic,  who  has  volunteered  for  medical 
work.  In  addition  to  the  men  who.se 
names  follow,  there  will  be  numerous 
others  who  will  be  called  to  the  colors 
as  a  result  of  the  selective  draft:  J.  O. 
Adler,  E.  R.  Allen,  H.  M.  Bjorck,  F. 
Brozong,  L.  G.  Brown,  H.  M.  Buggelyn, 
S.  M.  Chambers,  W.  Coulter,  E.  Cum- 
merford,  A  Eldred,  H.  Harmon,  Her- 
lihy,  N.  Hoftle,  H.  Humphries,  G.  E. 
Hyde,  G.  Hoyt,  Hughes,  G.  Jenks,  J. 
K.  Jieran,  W.  R.  Joyce,  C.  E.  Lovejoy, 
W.  Manning,  M.  Murphy,  W.  Murphy, 
F.  N.  Nelson,  J.  Sharkey,  J.  Smith,  R. 
J.  Sprague,  J.  Simons,  J.  J.  Sanford,  B. 
S.  Thompson,  R.  B.  Wright,  H.  H. 
Walker,  E.  B.  Wells,  and  A.  H.  Wool¬ 
cott. 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  MEN  GO. 

While  only  one  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  srtaff  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  was 
Included  In  the  recent  draft,  a  number 
of  the  men  have  enlisted  for  service. 
Earl  Bullock,  Charles  S.  Ryan  and 
Storey  Larkin,  reporters,  have  joined 
the  First  Indiana  Artillery  and  will  en¬ 
ter  camp  to-morrow.  Ryan  .served  on 
the  Mexican  border  last  year,  and  now 
holds  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the 
machine-gun  company  of  the  First  In¬ 
diana  Artillery.  Miss  Mary  Bo.stwlck, 
reporter  for  the  Star  for  several  years, 
has  Joined  a  local  hospital  unit  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  called  for  service  at  any 
time.  Claude  Wolf,  whose  name  was 
among  those  selected  1n  the  draft,  is 
assistant  sporting  editor  of  the  Star. 

Glenn  I.  Tucker,  formerly  cSpy  reader 
on  the  Star,  is  a  member  of  the  Officers’ 
Training  Camp  at  Fort  Harrison,  Tnd. 
William  McClure,  as.sistant  city  editor, 
has  applied  for  admiaslon  to  the  second 
training  camp. 

BfFPAI-O  MEN  ENLIST. 

The  Buffalo  newspapers  are  be.ginning 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  war.  Prior  to 
the  draft,  twenty-five  reporters  and 
editors  from  the  six  English  papers  had 
Joined  the  army  or  navy.  The  lottery 
of  the  draft  has  made  it  ’ikely  that 
some  additional  reporters  Will  be  or¬ 
dered  into  service.  Five,  who  probably 
will  be  Included  in  the  flr.st  call,  are 
Ray  C.  Meyer  and  Eugene  E.  Jacob.s.  of 
the  Commercial:  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer, 
as.sistant  city  editor  of  the  New.'-;  John 
J.  Meegan,  Times;  Howarl  Melson, 
Courier. 

Lloyd  S.  Graham,  of  the  Central 
Young  Men’s  Christian  As.sociation,  late 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  also  was  drawn, 
as  was  C.  D.  Zacher,  Jr.,  circulator  of 
the  Commercial.  In  additiot,  Buffalo 
new.spaper  men,  who  may  have  to  re¬ 
spond  on  liter  calls,  include  Charles  B. 
Taylor  and  Rollin  Palmer,  of  the  News; 
Andrew  J.  Sharick  and  Edward  Zudeck, 
of  the  Enquirer. 

Joseph  J.  Staley,  for  two  years  county 
circulation  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  left  IXdrolt  recently  as  an  offi¬ 
cer  on  the  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  a  gun¬ 
boat  in  the  United  States  service.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  C.  C.  Naney,  who 
has  been  travelling  repre.seniative  for 
the  Free  Press  for  two  years. 

Mve  men  in  the  San  Francisco  Daily 
News  were  drawn  in  the  draft,  including 
Guy  P.  Jones,  managing  editor.  The 
names  of  four  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  staff  appeared  in  the 


early  list  of  those  drafted,  including 
Clyde  W.  Kelly,  market  reporter. 

Eleven  men  from  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
newspapers  are  called  by  the  draft. 
Three  of  these  are  from  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment — Thomas  Malvern  Dargde,  of 
the  Oakland  bureau  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call;  Oscar  Ingels,  of  the  Oakland 
bureau  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
and  Nell  Hitt,  of  the  Examiner’s  Oak¬ 
land  staff.  George  Fitch,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Tribune  has 
been  called,  also  Marvin  Watson  and  R. 
F.  D.  Brown,  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment 

Capt.  Ferd  W.  Parker,  one  of  the  bat¬ 
talion  adjutants  of  the  Milliken,  Me., 
regiment  of  heavy  artillery  and  until 
recently  city  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press,  was  recently  presented 
with  an  automatic  revolver  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Press. 

J.  IJndley  Gammell,  for  ten  years 
w'ith  the  Providence  Journal,  has  re¬ 
ceived  word  of  his  appointment  as  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery 
branch  of  the  army. 

Karl  L.  Lee  has  left  the  court  run  for 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  and  gone  to 
the  training  grounds  at  Paris  Island,  S. 
C.,  as  a  member  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
He  is  succeeded  by  E.  F.  Ackely,  of  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

Irving  Papineau,  age  sixteen  who 
attended  college  while  serving  as  office 
boy  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  bluejacket’s  training  at  the  Great 
Lakes  naval  station. 

H.  J.  Linney,  of  the  advertising  force 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
was  among  the  drafted  and  will  make 
no  claim  to  exemption. 

The  draft  hit  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  the  Denver  Times  hard. 
Among  the  men  drawn  to  be  examined 
for  the  first  army  are:  H.  Carlisle  Con¬ 
ey,  John  S.  Barrows,  dramatic  editor, 
both  of  the  Times;  G.  G.  Alexander, 
Donald  Evans,  Frank  Mangan,  all  of 
the  News  editorial  staff;  and  C.  Park- 
hill  Harvey,  Thomas  F.  Maxwell,  and 
Glenn  F.  Ranck,  of  the  News-Times 
bu.slness  office  force. 

George  A.  White,  former  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
now  Adjutant-General  of  Oregon,  has 
made  application  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be,  assigned  to  active  service 
abroad  as  soon  as  mobilization  of  Ore¬ 
gon  troops  is  completed. 

Max  F.  Wolff,  for  some  years  one  of 
the  associate  editors  of  the  New  York 
German  Herold,  is  included  among  those 
drafted.  Although  married,  he  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  not  claim  exemp¬ 
tion. 

William  Lietzke,  for  ten  years  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wl.scon- 
sin  staff,  has  resigned  and  gone  to  Paris 
Island,  S.  C.,  where  he  will  enter  the 
marine  service. 

A.  Stcinkopf,  member  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Evening  Wisconsin  force,  has  en- 
ll.sted  in  the  American  ambulance  ser¬ 
vice. 

Clarence  Churchill  Worden,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  has  enlisted 
in  the  aviation  service. 

Ernest  G.  Urber,  editor  of  the  Lorain 
(O.)  Post,  German  weekly,  was  among 
the  first  Lorain  men  called  under  the 
draft.  "I  am  ready  to  go,”  said  Urber, 
who  is  a  native  of  Germany  but  a  nat¬ 
uralized  citizen. 

Richard  F.  Beirne,  of  Covingrton,  Va., 
one  of  the  best-known  newspaper  men 
of  the  South,  has  been  appointed  a 
major  of  Virginia  Coast  Artillery  and 
Instructed  to  report  for  duty  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  Mr.  Beirne  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  publisher  of  the  Cov¬ 
ington  Virginian. 

Capt.  W.  C.  Howells,  of  the  Firth  Reg¬ 


iment,  O.  N.  G.,  formerly  Sunday  editor, 
who  has  been  reporter  of  military  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Cleveland  Piain  Dealer, 
since  his  return  from  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der,  joined  his  company  when  the  Guard 
was  called  to  the  colors  July  15,  and  is 
now  on  duty  at  Central  Armory. 

E.  E.  Crisswell,  police  reporter  at  cen¬ 
tral  station  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
Joined  Battery  A,  Fieid  Artillery. 

H.  M.  Terrell,  of  the  city  room  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  a  member  of  Battery  A, 
Field  Artillery,  Joined  his  company 
July  15. 

Carl  H.  Hanna,  son  of  Dan  R.  Hanna, 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  and 
News,  has  enlisted  in  headquarters  com¬ 
pany,  Ohio  Engineers,  and  is  on  duty 
at  Gordon  Park,  Cleveland. 

A1  Jaffe,  of  the  Cleveland  News  sport¬ 
ing  staff,  has  Joined  headquarters  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Third  Ohio  Brigade. 

Victor  Slayton,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  News,  and  G.  H.  Denby,  night 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  have 
been  accepted  for  the  Officers’  Reserve 
and  will  go  to  the  second  camp  about 
August  15. 

Kenneth  Watson,  E.  M.  Thierry,  and 
Arthur  Boepple,  of  the  Leader  staff,  will 
be  examined  for  the  first  draft 


SUES  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 


Plaintiff  Declares  He  Failed  to  Receive 
Dividends  Which  He  Says  Are  Due  Him. 

Frank  C.  Ball,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  has 
filed  suit  in  Indianapolis  against  the 
Star  Publishing  Company  asking  that 
the  action  of  the  company  in  attempting 
to  redeem  its  preferred  stock  be  declar¬ 
ed  void  and  that  an  accounting  be  had 
to  determine  what  amount  of  the  net 
earnings  of  the  company  has  been  avail¬ 
able  for  dividends  on  its  stock. 

Ball  alleges  that  he  is  the  owner  of 
1.775  shares  of  preferred  stock  on  which 
the  company  has  failed  and  refused  to 
declare  a  dividend,  although  It  has  been 
prosperous  and  had  net  earnings  since 
1908.  Ball  avers  that  an  Inspection  of 
the  books  of  the  company  has  been  de¬ 
nied  him.  He  charges  that  loans  have 
been  made  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  to  other  companies  In 
which  John  C.  Shaffer,  owner  of  the 
common  stock,  is  Interested  and  that 
the  company  has  appropriated  and  ap- 
lied  the  net  earnings  to  the  redemption 
of  preferred  stock  Instead  of  paying 
dividends,  which,  he  believes,  should 
have  been  five  per  cent,  on  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  per  annum  since  1908. 


Brompton  Earnings  Increase 
■fhe  directors  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  the  recent  meeting 
decided  to  place  the  common  stock  of 
the  company  on  a  regular  5  per  cent, 
basis,  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1»4 
cents  was  declared.  Two  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  have  already  been  declared  of  1 
per  cent,  together  with  a  bonus  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  cent.  The  liquid  assets 
of  the  company  exceed  the  current  lia¬ 
bilities  by  $1,500,000.  There  is  no  In¬ 
debtedness  to  the  banks.  The  total  rev¬ 
enue  on  paper  and  pulp  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  amounted  to  $664,156. 


New  York  Publishers  Meet 
The  midsummer  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  was  held  last  week  at  Perry. 
The  delegates  represented  thirty  towns. 
A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  Git-  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
play,  “The  Press  and  the  Spoilsman.” 


Invective  brings  one  into  contempt. 


Mean  thoughts  result  in  mean  actions. 
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JAMES  W.  GERARD 

Former  Unite<l  States  Ambassador  to  tlie  German  Empire 


JAMES  W.  GERARD  has  written  the  full  account  of  his 
experiences  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  German 
Empire.  Mr.  Gerard’s  revelations  will  do  more  to  clarify 
America’s  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  war  and  of  the 
issues  involved,  than  any  other  statement  yet  made  from  a 
responsible  source. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  has  arranged  for  their  first  publication  as 
a  serial  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


The  Most  Important  Disclosures 
Ever  Made  by  a  Newspaper 

Former  Ambassador  Gerard’s  80,000-word  narrative,  “My  Four  Years  in 
Germany”  is  the  first  complete  and  authentic  account  of  the  intrigue 
and  treachery  that  finally  forced  the  United  States  into  war. 

It  pictures  the  real  Germany  and  the  real  Raiser.  It  reveals  Prussia’s  plans 
for  world-dominion,  to  be  financed  by  the  wealth  of  a  cowed  America. 


Announced  In  A  $100,000 
Advertising  Campaign 

Mr.  Gerard’s  book  will  be  printed  in  installments,  daily  and  Sunday,  for 
about  six  weeks,  beginning  Sunday,  August  5. 

The  advertising  campaign  announcing  it  “blankets”  the  United  States 
East  of  the  Mississippi. 
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NEWSPAPER  TO  ANALYZE 
PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES 


Detroit  News  Departs  from  Common 
Road  and  Employs  Pharmareuticol 
Chemist  to  Analyze  Proprietary  Medi¬ 
cines  Which  Seek  Admission  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Columns. 


Analysis  of  proprietary  medicines 
which  seek  admission  to  the  advertising 


columns  of  the  Detroit  News  will  be 
made  hereafter  by  a  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff, 
when  any  ques¬ 
tion  attaches  to 
the 
the 
the 
the 


of 


character 
medicine  or 
phrasing  of 
copy.  This 
service  is  render¬ 
ed  by  the  News 
for  the  protection 
of  its  readers  and 
the  enhancement 
of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  column-s. 

The  News  be¬ 
lieves  that  success 
for  the  advertiser 
as  for  the  newspaper  is  dependent  upon 
the  extent  of  service  rendered  the  read¬ 
er.  In  fulfilment  of  its  obligations  to 
the  reader,  the  News  believ-is  it  must 
serve  the  advertiser  by  acquainting  him 
with  its  basis  for  doubt,  when  doubt  oc¬ 
curs,  however  Infrequent. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  pro- 


GEOIMJE  J.  EI.LIOTT. 


prletary  medicines  hav'e  been  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  under  fire,  suspicions  being 
voitod  by  nearly  all  classes,  including 
the  manufacturers  and  newspapers 
themselves.  Some  have  been  rightly  in¬ 
dicted;  i)erhaps  the  majority  of  adver¬ 
tised  medicines  have  been  meritorious, 
in  themselves;  but  the  advertisers  have 
often  erred  in  their  manner  of  present¬ 
ing  their  wares  to  the  public,  the  News 
believes. 

The  News  purpo.ses  to  assure  itself,  so 
far  as  it  is  able,  that  testimonials  are 
legitimate  and  truthful;  that  the  merits 
of  the  medicines  are  honestly  proclaim¬ 
ed;  that  the  advertising  copy  will  serve 
and  not  offend  or  hurt  the  reader. 

The  News  has  employed  George  J. 
Elliott  to  devote  himself  to  analysis  of 
the  pharmacological  and  therapeutic 
properties  of  proprietary  medicines  in 
the  paper.  His  extensive  studies  in  the 
field  now  approached  by  the  News  makes 
his  qualifications  for  the  undertakings 
peculiarly  strong. 


Plain  Dealer  Service  Book 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  just 
Piubllshed  an  admirable  handbook  for 
the  general  advertiser  entitled:  “To 
tell  it  to  Cleveland  Is  to  sell  it  to  Cleve¬ 
land.”  The  book  was  prepared  by  the 
service  department  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  was  edited  by  Carlisle  N.  Greig. 
It  Includes  a  comprehenavc  survey  of 
marketing  conditions  in  Cleveland  and 
in  the  neighboring  area  covei-ed  by  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  contains  just  such 
information  as  the  general  advertiser 
would  want  to  know. 


Raemackers  to  Work  for  Hearst 

Louis  Raemaekers,  the  famous  Dutch 
•prtoonist,  who.se  scathing  pen-pictures 
jf  "Germany  at  War”  have  been  con¬ 
ceded  by  Teutonic  statesmen  and  publi¬ 
cists  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  militar¬ 
ism.  has  signed  a  contract  to  draw  car¬ 
toons  for  the  International  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice  and  its  clients,  and  for  Puck  maga¬ 
zine. 


FLOATS  ON  HIS  BACK 
AND  GETS  REAL  PAY 
FROM  EVENING  SUN 


New  York  bumped  into  an  intense 
heat  wave  this  week  and  every  newspa¬ 
per  and  advertising  man  in  the  Big  City 
felt  his  collar  and  disposition  wilt  and 
rumple.  While  the  mercury  played  tag 
with  the  100  mark,  there  was  one  news¬ 
paper  man  in  New  York  City  who  didn’t 
know  it  was  hot.  That  man  was  Don 
Marquis  of  the  Evening  Sun.  Let  Don 
talk; 

“While  we  were  floating  about  on  our 
Iwck  in  the  Woolworth  building  pool, 
looking  at  our  toes,  and  dreading  .^the 
frightful  ta.sk  of  getting  out  a  column, 
a  task  that  could  not  be  po.stponed  much 
longer,  there  occurred  to  us  a  scene 
which  had  been  witnessed  by  a  friend 
at  Mouquin’s  restaurant  only  a  week  or 
•SO  previously. 

“It  was  at  the  lunch  hour,  and  the 
place  was  crowded.  Through  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  there  thru.st  his  way  a 
Great  Editor,  with  a  stenographer  in 
tow;  he  chose  a  table,  and  as  he  ate  he 
dictated  editorials,  to  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  the  other  guest.s,  who  thus 
gained  a  .sharp  realization  of  how  val¬ 
uable  the  Great  Editor’s  time  must  be. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  this  man  had  the 
right  idea,  and  we  wondered  if  we  might 
continue  to  float  on  our  back  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  at  the  same  time 
get  out  the  column. 

“So  we  sent  for  a  public  stenogra¬ 
pher,  and  the  stenographer  sat  down  at 
the  .side  of  the  pool. 

“We  will  float  around  the  pool,”  we 
told  the  stenographer,  "and  every  time 
we  float  past  we  will  dictate  a  para¬ 
graph  to  you.  You  get  it  quickly,  and 
we’ll  have  another  one  bv  the  time 
we’re  around  again.” 

.\nd  that’s  the  way  Don  got  out  his 
column. 


C.ARTOONS  WITHOUT  CARTOONING 


Detroit  Times  Hits  Unon  Idea  How  to 
Get  Alont  Without  Cartoonist. 
SneaUm"  of  economv  »n''a<-iircs.  the 
D''troit  Times  has  hit  upon  one  that 
will  make  yoi:  remove  your  Bantrkok 
The  Times  is  runnine  a  series  of 
“Consierv'ation  Cartoons.”  which  are 
like  piano  so'os  without  tt>e  aid  of  a 
piano,  that  is.  these  cartoons  do  not 
include  any  cartooning.  The  usual 
three-column  space  is  used  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  box  are  instructions  To 
the  reader  and  a  description  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  cartoon  as  it  will  appear  In  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  Times  ex¬ 
plains  It  all  in  this  way: 

“Releasing  Man  Power  and  Materials 
for  the  War — You  Supply  the  Imagina¬ 
tion,  We  Furni.sh  the  Words.” 

The  “Conservation  Cartoon.s”  are  get¬ 
ting  away  hig. 

Sues  World  for  Libel 
The  Press  Publi.shing  Company  of 
New  York,  publishers  of  the  World, 
have  been  made  defendants  in  a  $100,- 
000  libel  suit  filed  by  Magistrate  Paul 
Krotel.  Mr.  Krotel  alleges  a  libellous 
article  was  published  In  the  World  on 
June  21,  1917,  entitled,  “Krotel  Sides 
with  Marine’s  In.sulter.” 


Abandon  Summer  Meeting 
The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  City  Editors’  As.soclatlon, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Osh¬ 
kosh,  will  not  be  held  this  year.  The 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  in  Milwaukee  in  January. 


$50,000  LIBEL  SUIT  FILED 

Former  Manager  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 

Times  Sues  Former  Employers. 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  was  re¬ 
cently  made  defendant  in  a  $50,000  libel 
suit  filed  by  Wyche  Greer,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company.  Greer  charges 
that  the  directors  of  the  company,  in 
an  effort  to  defend  themselves  against 
a  charge  that  they  had  accepted  a  sub¬ 
sidy  from  agents  of  Franci.sco  Villa, 
printed  a  false  statement  concerning 
him. 

The  .statement  recited  that  Greer  had 
ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
paper,  but  that  under  his  management 
a  contract  had  been  entered  into  under 
which  Louis  Gaxiola  Imd  agreed  to  pay 
$250  per  week  foV  2,000  copies  daily  of 
the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Times.  This 
agreement,  the  article  asserted,  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  executed,  although 
it  had  been  acted  upon.  They  charged 
that  it  was  made  without  their  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent.  Greer  alleges  that 
the  directors  had  knowledge  of  it,  and 
that  their  published  statement  was  ma¬ 
licious  and  false. 


REAL  EDITORIAL  ENTERPRISE 


American  Marbinist  Hits  Upon  Original 
Metboil  of  Serving  Readers. 

The  American  Machinist  has  ju.st  is¬ 
sued  a  circular,  signed  by  John  H.  Van 
Deventer,  editor,  announcing  a  most 
original  piece  of  editorial  enterprise; 
in  fact,  it  is  .so  original  that  a  patent 
UDon  the  idea  has  been  annlied  for. 

Beginning  with  the  July  26th  is.sue, 
the  American  Machinist  began  .sending 
out  200,000  illustrated  equipment  index 
cards  each  week — a  total  of  more  than 
10,000,000  a  year. 

Announcement  is  made  that  there  is 
not  a  machine  tool  or  equipment  build¬ 
er  in  the  world  who  has  money  enough 
to  buy  space  on  one  of  these  card.s, 
which  will  be  exclusively  an  editorial 
feature  of  the  American  Machinist. 

The  service  will  mean  that  an  engi¬ 
neer,  executive,  designer,  patent  lawyer, 
.superintendent  or  purchasing  agent,  will 
have  use  of  a  card  index  of  uniform 
size  on  which, — perpetually  up-to-date 
— is  to  be  found  a  classified,  illustrated 
record  of  everything  new  that  comes 
out  in  the  machine  tool  or  machine 
shop  equipment  line. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  PATRIOTIC 


Former  Butte  Miner  Reporter  Tells  of 
Patriotism  of  Western  Men. 

Emmet  Riordan,  a  former  reporter  on 
the  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner  and  now  a 
memljor  of  the  Twelfth  Aero  Squadron 
.stationed  at  the  Wilbur  Wright  Avia¬ 
tion  Meld,  Fairfield,  O.,  was  a  vi.sitor  to 
New  York  this  week. 

Mr.  Riordan  talked  enthusia.stically 
about  the  patriotism  of  the  Western 
newspaper  men.  He  .said  that  within  a 
few  days  after  President  Wil.son  deliv¬ 
ered  his  famous  mes.sage  to  t'ongre.s.s, 
every  newspaper  man  in  Butte  who  did 
not  have  some  one  dependent  upon  him 
enli.sted  in  some  branch  of  military  ser¬ 
vice. 


Paper  Barred  from  Mails 
The  entire  edition  of  the  Kissimmee 
Valley  (Fla.)  Gazette  was  barred  from 
the  mail.<  last  Saturday  because  of  an 
adverti.sement  of  a  mass  meeting  next 
Wedne.sdy  to  con.sider  the  legality  of  the 
draft  law  and  to  make  preparations  to 
fight  it.  The  Kis.simmee  postmaster 
construed  the  advertisement  as  treason¬ 
able. 


PEGLER  ASSIGNED  TO 
FRONT  WITH  PERSHING 


United  Press  Representative  Who  Be¬ 
gan  As  a  Telephone  News  Transmit¬ 
ter  in  the  Chirago  Office,  Transferred 
from  London  Bureau  to  American 
Troops  on  F'renrh  Front. 

J.  W.  Pegler,  representing  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  As.sociations,  has  been  as- 
.signed  to  the  American  troops  at  the 
French  front,  with  Gen.  Pershing.  He 
was  recently  with 
the  London  bu¬ 
reau  doing  general 
assignments  in 
England. 

Mr.  Pegler  comes 
from  a  newspaper 
family.  Ten  years 
ago  he  did  his  first 
work  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  as  a  tele¬ 
phone  news  trans¬ 
mitter  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  Later 
he  went  to  work 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  News.  One  year  later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  Press  service.  Since 
theft  he  has  worked  in  Chicago,  Des 
Moines,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  Pegler  has  been  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  about  a  year.  He  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  Press 
service  and  is  widely  known  in  the 
.\merican  cities  where  he  has  worked. 
His  ri.se  from  that  of  a  telephone  news 
transmitter  to  that  of  accredited  war 
correspondent  has  been  watched  with 
genuine  Interest  in  newspaper  circles. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Pegler  best  know 
that  his  success  has  been  due  to  his 
meritorious  services  to  his  employers 
and  the  fact  that  his  employers  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  his  remarkable 
capabilities. 


PROSECUTION  UNDER  NEW  LAW 

First  Suit  Filed  Under  Chirago  Ordi¬ 
nance  Prohibiting  Unlrue  Advertising. 

The  first  suit  under  the  new  Chicago 
city  ordinance  prohibiting  “untrue,  de¬ 
ceptive  and  misleading”  advertisements 
was  filed  recently  by  City  Prosecutor 
Harry  B.  Muller.  The  defendant  is 
Samuel  Bezark,  a  retail  millinery  mer¬ 
chant.  It  is  alleged  in  the  prosecutor’s 
complaint  that  window  advertisements 
employed  by  the  company  are  mislead¬ 
ing. 

Affidavits  of  two  women  shoppers  de¬ 
clare  that  they  were  attracted  by  a  sign 
which  said  that  any  hat  in  the  window 
could  be  purcha-sed  for  $1,  and  further 
allege  that  upon  investigation  a  sales¬ 
woman  informed  them  that  a  hat  like 
the  one  they  pointed  out  would  co.st 
$1.99. 

The  ordinance  provides  a  fine  of  not 
le.ss  than  $25  and  not  more  than  $200 
for  each  offense.  The  hearing  is  set 
for  Augu.st  6.  Mr.  Bezark  Is.sued  a 
statement  to  the  newspapers  denying 
the  charges. 


Mystery  Still  Unsolved 
Who  sent  the  fake  murder  story  from 
Savannah,  Ga.,  which  was  printed  re¬ 
cently  in  many  afternoon  newspapers 
in  Georgia,  Morida,  and  South  Carolina, 
.still  remains  a  my.stery  in  the  South. 
The  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  one  of  the 
newspapers  which  printed  the  story, 
has  offered  a  reward  of  $100  for  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the 
guilty  per.son. 


Exaggeration  is  the  road  to  trouble. 


J.  W.  PEGLEai. 


manufacturers  of  ORUCCISTS’PREPARATIOWS 
AMO  PROPRICTARV  MEP>CINt.S 


BUYING  ZONE 


(veyvARi 


1,738,843  Lines  of  Drug  Store 

and  Proprietary  Advertising 


appeared  in  the  morning,  Sunday  and  evening  newspapers  covering  Greater  New  York’s  mammoth  “10,000,000  Buying 
Zone” — for  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1917.  This  gigantic  total  was  divided  as  follows: 


I.  World 

2.  Journal  i  3.  American 

4.  Times 

5.  Mail 

6.  Standard  Union 

7.  Sun 

8.  Staats-Zeitung 

9.  Eagle 

10.  Globe 

11.  Herald  | 

12.  Telegram 

13.  Tribune  ‘ 

14.  Post 

590,982 

221,305  {  146,332 

111,705 

105,318 

101,469 

100,600 

91,831 

86,954  j 

82,772 

35,617 

28,938 

20,949  1 

14,070 

Grand  Total — Lines  of  Drug  Store  and  Proprietary  Advertising — 1,738,843 

Such  a  tremendous  showing  is  an  unequalled  record  in  the  exploitation  of  this  greatest  of  all  Drug  and  Proprietary 
Markets — in  area  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  but  in  selling  power  equal  to  a  dozen  states. 

Now  for  the  real  facts  behind  these  figures: 

Nearly  every  line  of  this  advertising  represents  Trade  Marked  Brands,  for  it  is  the  Trade  Marked  Brand  against  the 
field  with  Standardized  Brands  to  the  far  forefront  of  successful  merchandizing  backed  by  manufacturers’  guarantees. 
“Buy  by  the  Brand”  is  the  great  order  of  the  day,  because  the  wise  public  is  rapidly  learning  that  the  manufacturer  of 
“right”  goods  will  “Stand  Behind  the  Brand.” 

And  there  is  but  one  cheapest,  easiest,  most  successful  way  to  place  these  goods  on  this  colossus  of  all  markets.  Reach 
it  via  the  “U.  D.  A.” 

The  “U.  D.  A.”  is  the  largest  single  advertiser  of  Drug  Store  and  Proprietary  Medicine,  Trade  Marked  Brand 
Articles,  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  Dealers’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  is  just  what  its  name  implies — a  splendidly  equipped  selling 
corps  consisting  of  the  highest  class  Drug  Stores  in  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity.  It  specializes  only  in  Trade  Marked 
Brands  of  Drug  and  Proprietary  articles,  numbering  the  best  of  the  well  established  brands  among  its  clients  and  welcom¬ 
ing  all  meritorious  Brands  for  exploitation  in  Greater  New  York’s  “10,000,000  Buying  Zone.” 

“As  New  York  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation,”  is  soundest  advertising  sense.  The  man  who  really  “sells”  New  York 
City  gains  the  key  to  a  National  success.  And  the  “U.  D.  A.”  is  doing  wonderful  things  for  the  man  with  the  Brand. 
For  by  this  system  of  original  and  unique  “co-oper-advertising,”  the  advertiser  is  enabled  among  other  advantages,  to 
carry  on  at  small  cost — sustained,  successful  advertising  campaigns  in  such  unparalleled  mediums  for  Drug  Store  and  Pro¬ 
prietary  Advertising. 

And  the  Results!  They  are  constantly  and  steadily  proving  the  “U.  D.  A.”  to  be  the  most  effective  merchandizing 
instrument  of  its  kind  ever  devised.  We  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  concrete  proof  to  those  interested.  Manufacturers 
with  Trade  Marked  Brands  who  wish  to  successfully  reach  Greater  New  York’s  “10,000,000  Buying  Zone”  at  least  cost 
and  in  least  time — must  Reach  It  via  the  “U.  D.  A.” 

For  further  facts,  write 

UNITED  DEALERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices  World  Building  63  Park  Row  New  York  City 

Warehouse  17-27  Vandewater  St. 
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ENLARGE  STAFF  BECAUSE 
FUTURE  LOOKS  BRIGHT 


Ryan  and  Inman,  Publishers’  Representa¬ 
tives  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  Add 
J.  C.  Henderson  and  William  Mendels¬ 
sohn  to  Soliciting  Staff — Both  Ex- 
periened  Salesmen. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week 
of  the  appointment  of  J.  C.  Henderson 
and  Wiiiiam  Mendeis.sohn  as  members 
of  the  -soliciting  staff  of  Ryan  and  In¬ 
man,  publishers’  representatives,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


J.  C.  Henderson. 
representative  field. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn 
the  Middle  West 
papers  and  daily 
newspapers  for  six 
years.  He  is  well 
known  wherever 
advertising  space 
is  bought  or  sold. 

“Genuine  optl- 
mi.sm  and  a  solid 
confidence  in  big 
business  this  fall 
and  winter,  based 
on  a  wide  canvass 
of  advertisers  have 
led  this  firm  to  in¬ 
crease  its  staff  by 
addition  of  these 
two  adver  t  i  s  i  n  g 
■sale.smen,”  said  Mr  ] 
AJ»n  PrBi.iSHER  this 


For  the  past 
fourteen  years  Mr. 
Henderson  has 
been  active  in  the 
n  e  w  s  p  a  per  and 
and  farm  paper 
field  in  the  west¬ 
ern  territory.  His 
first  experience  in 
the  a  d  V  e  r  ti  sing 
business  was  with 
the  C.  H.  Fuller 
Company.  He  later 
joined  the  Lord  & 
Thomas  agency, 
from  which  con¬ 
nection  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  publisherfs’ 


has  been  covering 
territory  for  farm 


W.  Mbndexssohn. 
[nman  to  The  Editok 
week. 


FINNISH  EDITORS  RESIGN 


Leading  Finnish  Daily  Paper  in  Country 
Undergoes  Reorganization. 

Toivo  Hiltunen,  managing  editor  of 
the  Superior  (Wis.)  Tyomies,  leading 
Finnish  daily  publication  in  the  United 
States,  has  resigned  and  will  return  to 
Hancock,  Mich.,  for  his  vacation.  He 
has  not  announced  his  future  plans. 

Kalle  Tahlela,  associate  editor,  also 
has  resigned,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Finland.  He  will  report  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Socialist  Conference  in  Stock¬ 
holm  August  15  for  a  string  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Socialist  newspapers. 

Mr.  Tahtela  will  be  succeeded  by  Jo- 
.seph  Makela,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rai- 
vaaja 


Literature  for  Soldiers 
The  New  York  World  has  suggested 
that  a  central  office  be  established  in 
New  York  to  receive  up-to-date  litera¬ 
ture  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be 
fwwarded  to  American  soldiers  in 
France. 


Approves  of  Zone  System 
A  recent  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  includes  a  letter  to  Congressman 
^Jarrett,  of  Texas,  from  M.  E.  Foster, 
president  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  in  which  Mr.  Foster  approves  of  the 
zone  system  of  postal  rates. 


STORM  FAILS  TO  STOP  PAPERS 


La  Porte  Paper  Uses  Tractor  to  Run 
Press  When  Electric  Power  Fails. 

A  storm  of  cyclonic  violence  recently 
swept  the  business  district  of  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  partly  wrecking  the  electric  light 
plant  of  the  La  Porte  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  which  furnished  the  rfectric  power 
and  light  in  the  city. 

The  storm  occurred  at  2:15  P.  M., 
nearly  press  time  of  the  La  Porte  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  La  Porte  Argua  While  oth¬ 
er  industries  in  the  city  dependent  upon 
electric  power  had  to  shut  down,  both 
papers  got  out  their  editions.  The  Her¬ 
ald  hooked  up  a  farm  tractor  with  the 
press.  The  Argus  press  was  similarly 
operated  with  a  so-called  “Helping 
Henry”  apparatus  attached  to  the  rear 
of  an  automobile. 

The  Herald  printed  its  regular  eight- 
page  edition,  and  the  Argus  a  smaller 
edition.  Both  papers  were  more  than 
two  hours  late.  , 


BUYS  INTEREST  IN  COMPANY 


A.  R.  Lowe  Named  Vice-President  of  W. 

F.  Long  Co.,  of  New  York. 

A.  R.  Lowe  has  purchased  an  inter¬ 
est  in  and  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  W.  F.  Long  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  representatives 
of  a  number  of  leading  Canadian  publi¬ 
cations. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  had  long  experience  as 
representative  of  Canadian  publications 
and  is  well  known  to  the  advertising 
agencies  and  adverti.sers  in  developing 
Canadian  trade.  He  is  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Canada. 

W.  F.  Long,  president  of  the  coni- 
pany.  has  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
of  Canada,  and  will  soon  leave  to  as¬ 
sume  his  duties  with  that  branch  or 
the  service. 


MILL  SALE  NOT  CONFIRMED 


No  Statement  Made  as  to  Reported  Ne¬ 
gotiations  for  Tidewater  Paper  Mill. 

The  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.’s  trust  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  in  this  city,  last  Monday, 
brought  to  the  surface  again  the  report 
that  the  Tidewater  Paper  Mill,  controlled 
by  that  company,  might  be  sold.  It  is 
understood  that  W.  R.  Hearst,  who  is 
reported  to  have  made  an  offer  for  the 
mill,  is  not  the  only  bidder  for  the  plant. 
At  least  one  other  offer  has  been  made, 
it  is  stated.  The  Tidewater  mill  is  the 
only  news  print  mill  controlled  by  the 
company  which  confines  its  efforts  to 
the  making  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
ground  wood  and  sulphite.  The  Tide¬ 
water  plant,  which  is  located  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  of 
news  print  a  day. 

The  following  directors  were  elected 
at  the  meeting:  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  Chicou¬ 
timi,  Canada;  G.  Tracy  Rogers,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.;  Parmley  W.  Herrick, 
Cleveland,  O.;  Hon.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  and  C.  S.  Wilcox,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  Canada.  Mr.  Wilson  succeeds 
John  H.  Duffy,  and  Mr.  Rogers  succeeds 
George  W.  Robertson.  The  statement 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1917, 
was  submitted  to  the  shareholders, 
showing  $632,105.98  available  for  bond, 
other  indebtedness,  and  sinking  funds, 
so  that  after  deduction  of  these  require¬ 
ments  there  remains  a  balance  of  $262,- 
510.31. 


To  Open  New  York  Office 
Scoop,  monthly  magazine  for  news¬ 
paper  men,  will  open  a  New  York  office 
soon.  The  head  office  will  remain  in 
Chicago. 


MORE  NATIONAL  ADS 

SAYS  J.  T.  BECKWITH 

Prosperity  of  the  West  Due  to  Publicity 
Given  to  Products  of  That  Section 
Through  the  Advertising  Columns  .*f 
the  Daily  -Newspapers — National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Increasing. 

“The  West  is  teeming  with  prosperity, 
due  to  national  advertising,”  said  J.  T. 
Beckwith,  president  of  the  S.  C.  Beck¬ 
with  Special  Newspaper  Agency,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  month’s  visit 
as  far  West  as  the  Pacific  Coast  “Na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  increasing,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  is  along  the  line  of  non-intoxi¬ 
cating  beverages.  These  beverages  are 
being  manufactured  in  ponstantly  great¬ 
er  quantities,  to  meet*  the  demand  in 
the  dry  States.  'The  men  who  formerly 
conducted  breweries  are  now  putting 
out  beverages  without  alcohol,  selling  it 
for  a  higher  price,  and  are  making 
greater  profits  to-day  than  they  did  for¬ 
merly.  Old  breweries  are  being  enlarg¬ 
ed.  Bevo  has  been  compelled  to  erect 
a  big  building  that  employs  2,500  people, 
to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  national 
advertising.  And  mind  you,  the  demand 
is  by  no  means  at  its  zenith.  It  is  just 
starting,  for  many  of  the  States  be¬ 
came  bone  dry  July  1.  The  amount  of 
money  expended  annually  in  advertising 
non-intoxicants  amounts  to  about  $1,- 
250,000.  I  think  that  this  will  be  In¬ 
creased  another  $250,000  during  the 
next  six  months.  Here  the  greater  value 
of  intense  local  advertising  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  newspapers  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  moving  these  nationally 
distributed  products.  This  business,  ap¬ 
parently,  is  in  its  infancy. 

WHAT  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  DOBS. 

“Advertising  in  the  newspapers  has 
created  a  demand  for  Western  products. 
Advertising  has  familiarized  the  country 
with  the  fruits  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washingdnn,  and  has  brought  about 
a  degree  of  prosperity  that  is  astonish¬ 
ing.  It  is  advertising  that  enables  the 
Western  packer  and  fruit  grower  to 


come  into  the  Eastern  market  and  get 
the  top-notch  prices.  These  men  have 
for  sale  things  that  the  people  want — 
and  they  go  about  it  In  the  business-like 
way  of  letting  the  people  know  where 
the  products  can  be  obtained — through 
advertising.  It  is  all  very  simple.  The 
West  is  after  bigger  business,  on  a 
greater  scale  than  ever  before,  and  the 
people  are  going  to  get  it — by  adver¬ 
tising  for  it. 

“This  spirit  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
section.  It  is  general.  One  finds  it  on 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  the  Southwest,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  in  the  Middle  Western 
States,  and  in  the  Middle  Statea  The 
activity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  East 
is  duplicated  in  those  sectiona 

“The  West  is  growing,  because  the 
people  let  the  balance  of  the  world 
know  what  it  has,  the  opportunities  it 
offers,  and  the  chances  for  the  new¬ 
comer.  All  of  this  is  carried  on  through 
advertising,  of  which  the  West  is  a  be¬ 
liever.  They  are  a  live,  wide-awake 
people.  And  in  giving  the  West  adver¬ 
tising  publicity,  the  newspaper  plays  a 
most  important  part. 

“I  look  not  only  for  business  as  usual, 
but  better  than  usual,  for  bigger  and 
better  business  than  ever  before.  I  look 
for  greater  advertising  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  and  I  look  for  the  in¬ 
creased  business  to  be  permanent  and 
of  lasting  benefit  to  all  concerned.  In 
this  the  newspapers  will  play  the  most 
important  part.” 

The  trip  Mr.  Beckwith  made  through 
the  West  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
agency,  of  which  he  Is  the  head,  to 
have  some  member  of  his  organization 
periodically  visit  the  sections  represent¬ 
ed,  to  meet  the  publi^ers,  and  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  localities  and 
to  know  first  hand  the  measure  of  the 
service  the  newspapers  can  render  to 
advertisers  of  nationally  distributed 
products. 


Some  men,  like  skyrockets,  .attract 
attention  by  early  spectacular  flight, 
and  lose  the  interest  of  the  world  in 
their  descent 


America's  Largest  and  Best  fiewspafer  Industrial  Advertising  Agency'* 

r  Permanent  weekly  industrial  pages 

1  among  non-regular  advertisers. 

r  Solicitors  of  Industrial  Advertising 

1  for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun- 
^  day  Magazine  Sections. 

r  High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 

1  for  leading  newspapers  ip  the  larger 
^  cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  fhe  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 

C 

T  No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 

1  having  a  population  of  less  than 
“  200,000. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Woodruff  Building,  Joliet,  Illinois 

Branch  Oficcs;  Hnnld  nnd  Trarder  Building,  Botlon;  Couiicr-Jounin]  Building,  Louii- 
ville;  Contdlution  Building,  AllanU;  Tima-Diipnlch  Building,  Richmond;  S06-6  Equitable, 

Baltimore;  319-20-21  Keith  &  Peny  Building,  Kansas  Cty;  Lumbet  Exchange  Buildmg, 

Chicago. 
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Some  Vital  Thoughts  About  Your  Fall 

Advertising  Campaign 


LET’S  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Let’s  be  honest  with  our- 
i  selves- about  our  fall  advertising. 

Let’s  quit  trying  to  fool  ourselves,  or  to  fool  each  other. 
Let’s  dig  down  deep  and  find  the  root  of  the  whole  thing. 

*  *  * 

It  may  hurt  in  spots.  It  may  make  some  of  us  wince  a 
bit.  It  may,  and  probably  will  explode  some  perfectly  beau¬ 
tiful  theories.  It  will  shatter  some  illusions.  It  will  do  lots 
of  other  things  that  should  be  done — but  it  is  going  to  make 
a  whole  lot  better  advertising  men  out  of  many  of  us. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  day  of  the  daily  newspapers.  Oh,  yes,  it  is,  tool 
Things  are  going  on  these  days,  and  we  want  to  know  what 
happened  yesterday  or  today. 

^  ^ 

We  don’t  much  care  what  happened  last  week  or  last 
month.  Yesterday  is  the  limit.  Back  of  that  is  antiquity. 

*  *  * 

Distance  has  been  eliminated  by  the  automobile.  Time 
has  been  annihilated  by  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph. 
News  is  as  prevalent  on  Bill  Taylor’s  farm  as  Bassett’s 
Corners,  Arkansas  as  it  is  along  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
*  *  * 

City  papers,  daily  newspapers  are  read  in  all  communities, 
and  within  a  few  hours  of  publication.  History  is  made 
every  hour,  and  those  of  us  who  count  for  anything  must 
have  our  news  fresh  and  hot.  That  is  the  way  of  things 
today.  We  are  all  up  and  coming. 

*  *  * 

Too,  we  are  all  of  us  cutting  out  mahy  of  the  glittering 
generalities.  We  are  revising  our  line  of  reasoning  to  con¬ 
form  to  facts.  What  was  a  fact  last  year  is  a  memory  today. 

« 

Reaching  the  trade  through  any  other  channel  than  the 
daily  newspaper  is  not  impossible,  of  course,  but  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  expensive. 

«  *  « 

Every  other  medium  presents  lost  motion,  excess  baggage 
that  eats  far  into  the  profits. 

#  *  * 

By  using  daily  newspapers  you  connect  the  advertising 
service  with  the  selling,  putting  heavy  artillery  fire  where 
heavy  artillery  fire  is  needed, 'hitting  the  salesman,  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  consumer,  all  at  the  same  time. 

#  #  * 

The  sales  department  works  certain  well  defined  terri¬ 
tories  concentrating  on  one  section  at  a  time.  “General  ad¬ 
vertising”  will  hit  that  territory,  of  course,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  must  pay  for  a  tremendous  circulation  that  does 
not  hit  that  territory,  and  that  does  not  even  count  as  good 
will  advertising,  for  you  are  telling  people  about  merchan¬ 
dise  that  they  cannot  get. 

*  *  * 

It  is  better  to  have  the  advertising  concentrated  into  the 
terrtiory  where  your  sales  force  is  working.  That  can  be 
dbne  by  using  the  daily  papers  in  that  territory. 


At  the  same  time  you  are  doing  “dealer  advertising,”  for 
you  are  side  by  side  with  the  merchants  who  handle  your 
product,  boosting  their  game  and  at  the  same  time  taking  the 
boost  their  advertising  gives  your  game. 

*  #  * 

And,  too,  you  are  reaching  your  possible  customers.  You 
are  reaching  them  through  the  publication  that  is  closest  to 
iheir  hearts.  You  are  touching  civic  pride.  You  are  telling 
them,  in  their  home  paper,  of  things  they  can  get  from  their 
home  merchants. 

*  *  * 

One  big  shot  a  month  will  not  work  as  much  havoc  in  a 
camp  as  will  one  dozen  smaller  shots.  One  big  shot,  fired  into 
the  air,  with  a  hope  that  it  will  hit  something  when  it  falls 
will  not  prove  as  effective  as  a  dozen  smaller  shots  fired 
directly  at  the  object  you  wish  to  hit. 

*  #  * 

It  is  daily  newspapers  all  the  way.  That  is  logic.  It  is 
good  sense.  It  is  effective.  It  produces  results.  It  is  the 
layout  for  your  fall  campaign. 

*  *  * 

Then  comes  the  question  “what  papers?”  Well,  that  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  on  what  you  are  to  sell  and  where  you  are 
to  sell  it. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  a  list  of  many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  their  representative  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

They  are  all  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  papers.  They 
are  all  standard ’papers.  They  are  all  reliable  in  every  way. 
They  are  all  in  honor  bound  to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
you  make  your  fall  campaign  a  success. 

*  *  * 

You  will  find  their  line  rate,  as  well  as  the  circulation  of 
each  paper.  The  map  shows  you  just  what  territory  is 
covered.  You  can  readily  see  for  yourself  just  what  papers 
to  use  in  any  given  territory,  and  what  it  will  cost  you  to 
use  them. 

*  *  » 

Now,  after  having  given  this  matter  some  thought  you 
will  quickly  see  the  best  way  to  get  to  the  right  kind  of 
people  at  the  right  price  and  at  the  right  time. 

*  *  * 

Make  up  a  list.  Figure  the  circulation.  Figure  the  line 
rate.  Figure  the  possible  per  cent,  of  customers  reached  by 
this  list.  Figure  how  much  cheaper  this  is  than  any  other 
way  you  know  of.  Be  sure,  however,  to  figure  in  the  per 
cent,  waste  circulation  to  be  had  in  any  other  form  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  *  * 

Then  you  will  see  for  yourself  how  it  is  that  we  can  be  so 
very  emphatic  about  newspaper  advertising  being  the  best 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  expensive  form  of  advertising. 
*  *  * 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  ABC  circulation  figures 
is  that  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
standards  of  compilation  are  the  same.  Local  ideas  of  what 
constitute  circulation  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  The 
standard  rules  of  a  standard  organization  are  followed 
everywhere.  They  are  fair  to  the  publisher  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 
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R  each  Your  Customers  via  The  A.  1 

Your  Customers  and  Those  You  Want  for  Customers  Are  In  Close 

Than  Any  Other  Publication — Get  Down 


»6EATTLE 

7-/M£S 


GREAT  PALLS 

•  T/t/ae/A/e 


WALiA-jyALiA 


•  PORTLAND 

7ei.£<iKAAf 


•SALEM 

C£P/rAL-^0</£.AAAl 


ANACONDA 

•  stpaaoapo 

•BUTTE 


- H 


FARGO  , 


MINNEAP« 

rP/St 


BOISE 


•  srArsSMPP 


SIOUX  FALLS. 
APQOS-lPAOep 


_ 1. 


Usiouxcir 

\  TP/Bt//7e 


OGDEN 


CHEYENNE 

rp/a(/Are  • 


•  SALT  LAKE 

TP/ac/Afe 


OMAHA  •) 

UfOPiO-PCPAlO  I 


•  RENO 

OAzsrra. 


DENVER 

•  pefCPYAfooprA/p- 
A/euvs 


COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Tei£<f/iAPP  • 


TOPEKA 

CAP/rp/,* 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

i9J9  £XAAir/A/£P 


LAWRENCE 

^/a(/ppAL,  wffpio  S 


^ SAN JOSE 

k  Af£PC(/PY-f^£PAlO 


lOLA 

PeQfST£P 


LOS  ANGELE^ 

//£PAiO 

£XAM/Af£P 


POMONA 

ppoopess 


PHOENIX 

•  P£P</aL/CAP 


OKLAHOMA 

O/riAPOMAP 


•lULSA 

V^yPLO 


MUi^E^ 


Good  products  A _ ^  |  \  | 

are  generally  j  - * 

fully  guaranteed.  A.  B.  C.  _ Lf 

circulations  are  always 

fully  guaranteed  and  that  guarantee  is  made  \  _ 

by  outsiders  who  know  how  to  satisfy  others. 

Make  your  list  from  these  papers— know  what  you 
are  buying.  Select  your  territory —  concentrate  your  efforts. 
Time  your  adv^ertising  so  that  it  will  be  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  Work  with  your  sales  force  and  the  calendar. 


FT.WORTH 

•  SrAP-  T£L£6PAPr 


TEMPLE 

•  r£l£OPAM 


HOUSTON  « 

CPPOPAClt* 

POST 


Circuli 

dealer 

tributii 

factory 


Daily  Papers  Offe  r  Elastic  Circulation  —  Concentrated  Where  It  Wi 
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.  B.  C.  Short  Line  As  Shown  H  ere 

Closer  and  More  Frequent  Touch  With  Their  Home  Newspapers 
own  To  Earth  With  Your  Advertising 

A.  B.  C.  circulation  insures  your  knowing  just  what 
circulation  you  buy— choose  the  territory  your 
sales  force  is  working  and  work 
with  the  sales  manager— it  will  pay 
you  both. 


GLOVERSVILLE 

IAGARAFAUS  — 

JAMESTOWN.  ^ 

rtnes-v/r/oiA 

I  seMr///£L  •C60STON 

^  ^  AM£A/CAf/ 

:  r*VOONSOCIVET 

V  IAMSONIA;  ^ 

L*NEWr 


0£*fOCAATA /t£M  * 

HARRISBURG  ^ 

•rSifOAAfwJ 


££A/>£A 


lAtVES  r/Af£S- 


-i£Aaej^ 


NORWALK  we//z 
STAMFORD  AOVOcaT£ 

NEW  YORK  Aosr^  T/»f£S.  So/v, 
BROOKUYN  Staa/mko-v/v/oa/ 

£>^£SS 

OTON 

'UOO/iA/AL 

[fMORE 

Af£rys 


Circulation,  plus  standing,  plus  local  sentiment,  plus 
dealer  co-operation,  plus  economy,  plus  assured  dis¬ 
tribution,  all  mean  effective  selling  force  and  satis¬ 
factory  results. 


Most  Good 


Th  is  Map  shows 
thefgreatest  market 
place  in  the  world  and 
how  newspapers  of 
known  circulation 
cover  this  market  place 
in  the  most  effective 
and  economical  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  a  guide  for  you  to 
route  your  fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  so  that  it  will  travel  far, 
reach  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  It 
is  the  direct  route, 
spells  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

No  unauthenticated  circulation. 

No  guess  work. 

Eff ective  at  the  Right  time 
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A.B.C.  Short  Line  Excursion  Rates 

Here,  men,  are  149  regular  he  newspapers — daily  newspapers — all  representative  newspapers  of 
representative  communities  -all  Above  Board  Circulation  newspapers  covering  the  United  States 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  doing  it  every  day.  They  have  a  combined  circulation  of  6,866,402  and 
a  combined  rate  (on  10,000  line  basis)  of  $10.3015  per  line,  which  is  approximately  .015  per  line 
per  10,000.  A  page  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  measures  420  agate  lines  and  makes  a  pretty 
fair  sized  ad.  You  can  use  copy  this  size  every  other  week  tor  an  entire  year  in  the  entire  list 
at  a  total  cost  of  $112,492.38.  This  means  your  buying  1,627,080  agate  lines  of  space,  and  a 
circulation  of  178,626,452  copies  and  cover  an  entire  year.  Or,  you  can  use  50  lines,  52  times  or 
once  a  week  for  a  year,  on  a  2,500  line  contract  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,210.18 — giving  you  the  same 
circulation.  Copy  no  larger  than  this  has  built  natiorial  institutions,  such  as  Lyon  &  Healy, 
Hartshern  Rollers  and  others.  Total  combined  circulation  over  six  and  a  half  million,  com¬ 
bined  rates,  $10.30  per  line  contrast  this  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  circulation  2,000,000, 
— rate,  $8.00  a  line.  On  the  other  hand  it  permits  you  an  elasticity  of  copy  and  schedule  where¬ 
by  you  can  place  your  advertising  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  and  at  a  time  when  it  will  do 
its  work  best.  Then,  too,  you  get  to  people  like  “home  folks.”  You  know,  it’s  more  like  neigh¬ 
borhood,  intimate,  friendly  stuff,  rather  than  like  an  occassional  visitor.  It’s  the  A.  B.  C.  short 
line — the  direct  route  to  results,  and  at  excursion  rates. 


A.  B.  C.  Newspapers. 

Alabama. 

Birmingham  Ledger  (E) . 

Montgomery  Advertiser  (M) . . 
Arizona. 

Phoenix  Republican  (M) . 

Arkansas. 

Fort  Smith  Times  Record  (E) 
California. 


A.B.C. 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

Lines 

Lines 

..  33.259 

.06 

.06 

.|  20.000  ) 

.04D 

.05S 

.04D 

.05S 

1  8.296D  > 

M  8.889S  t 

.03 

.03 

. .  8.919 

.0215 

.0215 

. .  120.527 

.19 

.17 

. .  3.406 

.0179 

.0143 

ai8.773D 

.25 

.2375 

•  1 234.072S 

.45 

.38 

San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  (M) 
Colorado. 

Colorado  Springs  Telegraph  (E) . 
Denver  Rock  Mountain  News 


(M) 


11.988Dt 
12.901S  ! 

4.574 

29.585D 

50.355S 


.03 


.04 


.075 

.10 


Connecticut. 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E) .  6.500 

New  Haven  Times- Leader  (E)..  6.269 

Norwalk  Horn  (E) .  3.093 

Stanford  Advocate  (E) .  6.204 

Delaware. 

Wilmington  Journal  (E) .  17.000 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  Post  (M) . |  39.905  ) 

Florida. 

Jacksonville  Metropolis  (E) -  18.465 

Georgia. 

Atlanta  American  (S) .  8.5027 

Atlanta  Georgian  (E) . 46.122 

Augusta  Chronicle  (M) .  7.546 

Idaho. 

Boise  Idaho  Statesman  (M) .  14.203 

Illinois. 

1 195.169D 

Chicago  Examiner  (M) . /497.753S 

•  .T.  1 367.120D 

Chicago  Tribune  (M) . /645.612S 

Chicago  News  (E) . 374.572 

Chicago  Post  (E) . 65.842 

Joliet  Herald  News  (E) .  17.000 

Ottawa  Daily  Republican-Times 

(E)  . 3.781 

Rockford  Republic  (E) .  7.000 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis  Times  (E) .  46.554 

Indianapolis  Star  (E) . 1 102.329  j 

Lafayette  Courier  (E) .  7.093 

Lafayette  Journal  (M) .  10.108 

Madison  Courier  (E) .  2.339 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  (M) . |  g' 3^^  ) 

Richmond  Palladium  (E) .  10.579 

Terre  Haute  Tribune  (E) .  20.939 

Iowa. 

Davenport  Democrat  (E) .  18.206 

Davenport  Times  (E) .  23.859 

Des  Moines  Capital  (E) .  51.000 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette  (E) . .  6.012 

Sioux  City  Tribune  (E) .  50.026 

^  loU^Register  (E) .  4.509 

Lawrence  Journal-World  (E) _  4.789 

Topeka  Capital  (M) .  34.567 

Kentucky. 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  (M).|  ^’430^ 


.04 

.12 

.08 

.035 


.02 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.07 


.125 

.15 


.03 


.025 


.075 

.10 


.015  .015 

.045  .035 

.0215  .0215 
.0179  .0179 

.04  .025 

.12D  .09D 
.13S  .lOS 


.04 

.10 

.07 

.025 


.035  .03 


.30 

.53 

.50 

.60 

.43 

.30 

.035 

.015 

.015 

.07 

.lOD 

.12s 

.128 

.0179 

.0086 


.25 

.46 

.35 

.45 

.43 

.12 

.035 

.015 

.015 

.07 

.lOD 

.12s 

.128 

.0179 

.0086 


.0214  .0214 


.02 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.07 


.0161  .0161 
.07  .07 

.0143  .0143 
.0135  .0135 
.06  .06 


.07 

.09 


A.B.C. 
Circu- 

A.  B.  C.  Newspapers.  tion 

Louisville  Times  (E) .  48.925 

Combination  rate . 

Louisville  Herald  (M) . !^43.86Ss! 

Louisiana. 

New  Orleans  Item  (E) .  |  59  2^8 

Shreveport  Times  (M) . |  17  270S* 

Maine. 

Portland  Express  (E) .  22.462 

Maryland. 

Baltimore  News  (E) .  85.091 

Massachusetts. 

Boston  American  (E) . 1 214  ^9^ 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) . 5.281 

Michigan. 

Alpena  News  (E) .  2.558 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News 
(M  &  E) .  11.324 

Detroit  News  (E) . 1 195.364  j 

Grand  Rapids  Press  (E) .  80.497 

Hillsdale  News  (E) . 5.975 

Jackson  Patriot  (M) .  1^12^3418 

Kalamazoo  Gazette  (M) .  22.769 

Muskegon  Chronicle  (E) .  12.034 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis  Tribune  (M) .  177  4278^ 

Winona  Republican-Herald  (E).  5.799 

Mississippi.  ' 

Jackson  News  (E) .  5.420 

Missouri. 

Joplin  Globe  (M) .  20|36D 

Kansas  City  Post  (E) .  139.837 

1212.979AM 
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A.B.C. 

Circu- 


A.  B.  C.  Newspapers. 


tion 


Buffalo  Courier  (M) . 108.947 

Elmira  Star>Gazette  (E) .  24.500 

Gloversville  Leader- Republican 

(E)  .  6.256 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) .  6.891 

Jamestown  Journal  (E) .  6.012 

Jamestown  Post  (M) .  9.027 

New  York  Post  (E) .  23.682 

New  York  Sun  (M) . 150.439 

New  York  Sun  (E) . 186.185 

New  York  Times  (M) . 344.436 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  (E) .  9.520 

Troy  Record  (M  &  E) .  22.207 

North  Carolina. 


Asheville  Times  (E) .  6.406 

Greensboro  News  (M) . |  14  657S  I 

Winston  Salem  Sentinel  (E) . . . .  7.474 

North  Dakota. 


Fargo  Forum  (E) 
Ohio. 


12.340 


Akron  Beacon-Journal  (E) .  29.147 

Cincinnati  Times-Star  (E) . 152.221 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (M). . . .  |  J79 ||fs 

Lima  Republican-Gazette  (M)  . .  7.014 

Mansfield  News  (E) .  7.987 

Martins  Ferry  Times  (E) .  4.847 

Massillon  Independent  (E) .  6.030 

Portsmouth  Times  (E) .  9.411 

Sandusky  Star- Journal  (E) .  5.927 

Youngstown  Vindicator  (E)....  19.291 
Oklahoma. 


Muskogee  Phoenix  . 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  (M  1 

Tulsa  World  (M) . j 

Oregon. 

Portland  Telegram  (E), . 

Salem  Capital  Journal  (E) .;.... 
Pennsylvania. 

Allentown  Democrat  and  Item 

(M  &  E) . 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) . 

Erie  Herald  (E) . | 

Erie  Times  (E) . 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E) . 
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Woonsocket  C 
South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 

Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  (E) . 
Tennessee. 


Texas. 

Beaumont  Enterprise  (M) .... 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram  (E) 

Houston  Chronicle  (E) . 

Houston  Post  (M) . . . 

Temple  Telegram  (M) . 

Utah. 

Ogden  Examiner  (M) . 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  (M) . 

Vermont. 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M)  . . . 
Virginia. 

Harrisonburg  News-Record  (J 
Norfolk  Ledger- Dispatch  (E) 
Richmond  News-Leader  (E).. 
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Washington. 
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CANADA  SEEKS  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COST  FIGURES 


Robert  A.  Pringle,  Canadian  Commis¬ 
sioner  Investigating  Dominion  Paper 
Makers’  Manufacturing  Expense,  Asks 
for  Costs  Obtained  By  American 
Commission. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ask¬ 
ing  use  of  such  figures  obtained  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  investiga¬ 
tion  into  costs  of  news  print  as  might 
aid  Canadian  officials  now  engaged  in 
an  investigation  into  news  print  costs 
in  the  Dominion. 

The  request  came  from  Robert  A. 
Pringle,  K.  C.,  Commissioner,  in  charge 
of  the  Canadian  investigation.  Accoun¬ 
tants  are  now  at  work  at  Canadian 
mills  preparing  statements  of  costs. 
Such  statements,  it  is  understood,  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  manufacturers, 
when  completed,  following  which  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  will  be  held  at  which  all 
parties  interested  will  discuss  the  state¬ 
ments. 

Commissioner  Pringle  has  suggested 
that  Geoffrey  Clarkson,  at  the  head  of 
the  Canadian  accountants,  confer  with 
the  accountants  who  handled  the  news 
print  Investigation  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  submit  copies 
of  the  Canadian  accountants’  reports. 
Commissioner  Pringle  also  has  request¬ 
ed  a  meeting  with  Chairman  Harris, 
of  the  Commi.sslon,  in  Washington. 

The  Commis.sIon  has  replied  that  it 
would  be  glad  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Pringle’s  request  at  some  future  date 
to  be  settled  by  agreement. 


Cast  jealousy  out  of  your  system^  ,^ 
you  would  plague  out  of  vour  home. 


DYNAMIC  EDITOR  KNIGHT 


Akron  Journalist  Will  Increase  Ohio 
Crops  This  Year. 

When  Gov!  James  M.  Cox.  of  Ohio, 
in  his  plans  for  the  State-wide  pre¬ 
paredness,  named  C.  L.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Bea¬ 
con-Journal  as  food  commissioner  of 
Summit  County,  he  did  not  know  that 
he  was  galvanizing  into  action  a  verit¬ 
able  dynamo  of  energy.  But  he  was. 

When  the  call  came  from  Columbus 
Kniffht  closed  his  office  and  went  to 
wortt,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
little  preaching  and  much  plowing  in 
Summit  County. 

Knight  gets  no  salary  and  had  no 
organization,  but  he  made  one.  With 
thirty-three  business  men  appointed  by 
Mayor  Laub,  Knight  organized  con¬ 
ferences  of  farmers  in  every  township. 
Promises  were  secured  from  every 
farmer  to  increase  his  acreage  this  year 
over  last,  no  matter  how  little.  When 
they  said  there  were  not  horses  in  the 
county  to  plow  the  acreage  Knight  ord¬ 
ered  a  trainload  of  tractors,  and  when 
seed  potatoes  were  .scarce  at  $6  and  $7 
a  bushel,  Knight  bought  six  carloads 
and  .sold  them  at  $3.20. 

Turning  to  the  home  gardens  and 
vacant  lots  in  the  city,  Knight  hired 
A.  E.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  L.  A.  McGank,  of  Cleveland, 
experts,  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  He 
pays  their  salaries.  Back  yard  gardens 
have  increased  300  per  cent,  although 
Akron  has  always  had  a  home  garden 
movement,  spon.sored  by  the  Beacon- 
Journal.  Placards  mark  the  war  gar¬ 
dens  throughout  the  city. 

Churches,  schools  and  every  civic 
prganization  have  been  enlisted  in  the 
cause. 


CIRCULATION  CONTEST 
WINNERS  SEE  BIG  CITY 


Jos.  H.  Lackey,  Circulation  Manager  of 
the  Memphis  News-Scimitar,  Accom¬ 
panied  By  Mrs.  Lackey,  Chaperones 
Party  of  Thirty-Eight  Young  Women 
on  Tour  of  East. 

Jos.  H.  Lackey,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  News-Scimitar, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lackey,  was  in 
New  York  this  week  with  a  party  of 
thirty-eight  young  women,  who  were 
prize  winners  in  a  circulation  contest 
conducted  recently  by  the  News-Scimi- 
tar. 

The  party  left  Memphis  July  24  go¬ 
ing  direct  to  Chicago,  then  by  boat  to 
Buffalo,  and  then  by  rail  to  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  arriving  in  New  York  Monday  of 
this  week.  The  party  left  yesterday  for 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  before  returning  to 
Memphis  will  visit  in  Washington  and 
Cincinnati. 

The  contest  in  which  the  young  wo¬ 
men  were  prize  winners  was  conducted 
by  the  News-Scimitar  in  conjunction 
with  twenty-eight  country  weekly 
newspapers  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Mississippi.  The  entire 
campaign  was  handled  by  the  News- 
Scimitar’s  own  organization. 


RESLLT  OB’  TRAININO. 

He  never  wrote  a  single  line 
Of  stories  from  the  court — 
He  howled  them  on  a  telephone. 
The  long  ones  and  the  short. 
His  vocal  training  was  immense 
The  rafters  it  could  jar. 

A  thousand  per  is  now  his  pay 
As  comic  opera  star. 


A  MERCHANDISING  PIONEER 


Heavy  Volume  of  Business  Developed 
,  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

No  newspaper  In  the  world  does  more 
effective  work,  or  operates  on  a  larger 
scale,  than  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the 
matter  of  giving  service  to  advertisers. 

It  is  the  pioneer  in  the  field,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  man  in 
the  country  who  is  not  familiar  with  its 
advanced  methoda 

Its  service  department  has  divided  Chi. 
cago  into  districts,  and  each  district 
is  con.sidered  a  separate  community  in 
the  planning  of  a  selling  campaign. 
This  simplifies  the  distribution  problem 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Chicago’s  map  in  the  Tribune  office 
.shows  a  .salesman  everything  that  he 
should  know  to  attempt  intelligently  a 
di.stribution  plan.  The  Tribune,  for  any 
advertising  manufacturer,  will  make  an 
analysis  that  will  be  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  valuable  to  that  manufacturer 
than  if  he  were  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  to  do  it  for  himself. 

The  Tribune  publishes  the  Oooperator, 
a  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  retail  merchants  of  Chicago  and 
the  metropolitan  district,  and  also  main¬ 
tains  a  retail  merchants’  service  bu¬ 
reau. 

Through  the  Cooperator  and  the  .ser¬ 
vice  bureau  the  newspaper  has  secured 
remarkable  dealer  influence,  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  helpful  investigations  for  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

In  a  wide  variety  of  ways  the  Tribune 
has  developed  its  service,  which  is  now 
well  known  to  national  advertisers,  and 
it  is  admittedly  one  of  the  greatest 
.sources  of  Tribune  revenue. 


The  best  Uar  in  the  world  eventually 
gets  into  a  pack  of  trouble. 
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EDITORIAL 


LET  SOUND  FACTS  RULE  THE  SECOND 
LIBERTY  BOND  SALE 
curious  paradox  occurs  in  the  report  of 

I  the  IJitorty  I>oan  ('oiumittee  of  New  York,  in 
a  discussion  of  the  question  of  paying  for  ad- 
fertising  of  the  Oovernmenfs  war  bonds: 

“The  funfi/tnientnl  principle  seems  absolutely 
clear,  that  advertising  is  a  commodity  and  that 
the  HorH'rnment  should  pay  newspapers  to  earry 
Coi'i  rnment  advertising  just  as  it  pays  railroads 
to  carry  (jovern ment  freight.  W.  T.  Mullally,  in 
his  report,  says:  ‘ll’c  firmly  believe  that  all 
work  should  be  paid  for — advertising  space, 
copy  writing,  designing,  etc.'  Collin  Annstrong 
in  his  report,  says:  'The  selling  or  di.stribution 
of  l.'nited  States  bonds,  even  for  «o  lofty  and 
imperative  a  purpo.se  as  that  of  the  present 
issue,  is  a  mutter  of  business  as  well  as  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  self -protection,  and  reestablishment  of 
ciiilization.’  .  .  .  This  committee  agrees  en¬ 
tirely  trith  the  principle  involved.  We  have  not 
arrived  at  a  point  yet,  however,  where  we  can 
put  forth  a  speiifie  recommendation  that  we 
believe  teould  be  practical  in  actual  operation. 
This  appears  to  be  ‘a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
the  (Jovern  ment.  It  ia  certainly  most  important. 
It  is  a  guestion  clear  in  principle  but  difficult 
in  practice." 

In  gieat  governments  nothing  that  is  sound  in 
principle  may  be  so  ditiicult  in  practice  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  undertaken  without  hesitation.  Our  war 
against  Germany  is  sound  in  principle,  the  most 
lofty  of  all  human  principles  indeed,  and  it  is  most 
ditiicult  in  practice — but  we  have  undertaken  it  be¬ 
cause  of  right,  and  in  defiance  of  stupendous  diffi¬ 
culties.  Individuals  may  stand  non-plussed  by  diffi¬ 
culties  and  fail  to  undertake  enterprises  based  upon 
fundamental  rights,  but  governments — never. 

We  have  gone  into  this  wai'  with  a  spirit  akin  to 
religious  fervor,  individually  we  feel  that  there  is 
no  .sacrifice  too  great  for  us  to  make — our  property, 
lives,  blood  of  our  children. 

Hence,  it  becomes  a  halting  and  delicate  matter 
even  to  discuss  financial  administration.  What  of 
money,  of  profits,  of  any  material  thing  NOW,  you 
ask.  And  the  answer  is:  The  relative  importance 
of  a  man’s  act  in  laying  down  his  life  to  another's 
act  of  laying  down  his  material  possessions  is  the 
difference  between  ALL.  and  a  THlFLiK.  And  the 
one  who  would  seek  to  profit  from  this  war,  at  the 
expense  of  his  Government,  is  surely  submerged 
in  a  bottomless  pit  of  sensuous  greed. 

However  unpopular  a  frank  discussion  of  financial 
administration  in  relation  to  this  war  may  be  to 
those  who  are  acting  under  patriotic  impulses  which 
amount  to  reUgious  enthusiasm,  Thb  Kuitok  and 
l-’LBMSHiiK  feels  Well  within  bounds  of  propriety  to 
.speak  its  mind  on  the  subject  which  relates  to  its 
field  of  interest.  And  we  may  state  here,  in  full 
sincerity,  that  the  financial  profits  that  may  accrue 
to  newspapers  fi-om  Government  a4vertising  would 
be  subordinate  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service 
they  may  render. 

it  is  unfair  of  the  Government  to  ask  or  to  expect 
the  newspapers  to  advertise  its  bonds  without  com- 
l>ensation,  for  this  reason:  Some  may  be  able  to 
give  it,  and  well  and  good  for  them,  but  many  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  reconcile  the  cost  with  their  financial 
po.sitiuns.  We  dare  say  that  there  is  not  a  half 
dozen  newspapers  in  the  States  that  would  not  be 
happy  to  render  the  service.  We  know  that  it  is 
just  as  unfair  for  the  Government  to  expect  many 
newspaijers  to  volunteer  free  space  as  it  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  ask  physically  incapable  men 
to  volunteer  to  go  to  the  front.  Obviously,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  special  license  to  bespeak  the  interest 
of  new.spapers  which  cannot  afford  to  give,  and,  if 
failing  to  do  .so,  be  left  in  the  invidious  po.sition  of 
slackers. 

Hut,  aside  from  this,  and  purely  upon  the  theory 
that  we  .shall  sacrifice  none  of  our  democracy  in  the 
procc.ss  of  creating  a  wider  democracy,  we  declare 
that  the  Government  should  pay  its  way.  Adver¬ 
tising  should  be  paid  for.  Hond  salesmen  should  be 
paid  for  their  labors.  The  administrators  of  the 
bond  sale  should  be  compen.sated  in  full.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  accept  free  service  from  any 
man  or  corporation.  The  laws  of  the  land,  being 


O  man  was  ever  written  out 
of  reputation  but  by  him¬ 
self. — Bentley. 


iilteral  interpretations  of  Article  8.  Section  VIII,  of 
the  Constitution,  declare  that  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  not  accept  free  service  or  material — and 
yet,  to-day,  there  are  scores  of  men,  many  of  them 
w'ealthy  and  highly  efficient  citizen.s,  .serving  at 
Washington  without  compen.sation  except  for  the  $1 
a  year  honoraf)le  checks  which  the  Government  is 
issuing  merely  to  evade  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
law. 

There  is  here  no  di.sc-ounting  nor  mean  question¬ 
ing  of  the  motives  of  scores  of  citizens  who  are 
rendering  such  service,  any  more  than  there  is  of 
the  advertisers  who  have  given  space,  or  any  of  the 
ho.st  that  have  ru.shed  with  patriotic  zeal  to  do  their 
"bit"  for  the  country  they  love.  However  pure  the 
motive,  the  fact  is  that  the  practice  is  wrong  in 
lirinciple. 

The  quid  pro  quo  is  an  inflexible  human  rule.  Per¬ 
haps  not  one  of  those  who  have  given  of  their  wealth 
or  their  time  have  .so  much  as  dreamed  of  reward, 
but  they  are  .sure  of  reward.  They  cannot  escape  it. 
Other  men,  perhaps  more  capable,  but  financially 
unable  to  msike  the  sacrifice,  have  no  chance  under 
this  false  and  undemocratic  ,system.  The  dignity  of 
a  great  Government  is  impared.  Many  worthy  men 
feel  defeated — feel  that  the  Government  is  not  so 
much  theirs  as  of  men  better  able  to  .sacrifice  for  it. 

The  principle  applies  to  the  methods  of  bond  flo¬ 
tation,  as  well  as  all  other  Government  enterprises. 
Democracy  demands  that  all  of  the  people  contribute 
to  the  Government,  under  a  ju.st  system  of  taxation, 
and  that  the  Government  operate  for  the  common 
l)eneflt.  War  exi>ediency  will  not  explain  away  any 
breach  of  the  democratic  code.  Governments  can¬ 
not  favor  a  cla,ss  without  cre<ating  ari.stocratic  forms 
and  distinguishing  lines.  To-day  the  bond  sale.sman 
who  gave  of  his  time  in  gratuitous  effort  wears  a 
V)adge  of  honor  The  ammunition  .salesman  is  de¬ 
nied  this  distinction. 

You  can’t  abridge  democracy,  even  in  its  own 
name. 

The  Trea-sury  Department  is  considering  methods 
of  floating  the  second,  or  the  three-billion-dollar 
issue  of  Liberty  bonds,  perhaps;  to  appear  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  is  reported  that  Secretaiy  McAdoo  favors  a 
duplication  of  the  methods  followed  in  the  flr.st 
flotation. 

This  moans  that,  W'hile  publications  will  not  be 
.specifically  asked  to  give  their  commodity  withopt 
compensation.  Uncle  Sam  will  receive  any  favors 
gratefully:  bond  and  stock  houses  will  give  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  their  employees,  for  more  badges  of  honor¬ 
able  patriotism;  large-unit  advertisers  will  actually 
be  requested  to  buy  space  for  the  Government,  and 
they  may  get  out  of  it  such  personal  satisfaction  or 
store  advertising  as  the  occasion  permits;  highly 
.skilled  advertising  men  and  bankers  will  work  like 
trenchmen  for  the  cause  and  receive  personal  satis¬ 
faction  and  honor. 

What  are  the  “difficulties”  that  make  a  business 
oi)eration  of  the  second  issue  flotation  seem  “un¬ 
practical”? 

Three  billion  dollars  are  to  be  raised.  The  bonds, 
tax  exempt,  will  bear  3%  per  cent,  interest.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  are  a  good  “buy”  for  people  of  sur¬ 
plus  wealth — mainly  because  they  are  tax  exempt. 
The  average  citizen,  with  idle  money,  should  prefer 
to  have  his  money  in  Government  bonds  than  as 
bank  deposits.  There  are  numerous  good  business 
arguments  for  the  issue. 

But  the  bonds  must  be  sold.  The  way  to  sell 
them  is  properly  to  advertise  them  and  put  them 
through  the  usual  channels  of  securities  trading. 
True,  the  amount  is  stupendous,  but  there  are  many 
financial  geniuses  who,  as  private  individuals,  prop¬ 
erly  backed  by  the  Government,  would  not  hesitate 
to  undertake  the  job.  And  what  they  would  do  is 
exactly  what  the  Government  should  do.  They 
would  fix  a  sound  commission  for  sales.  They  would 
appropriate  an  adequate  sum  for  advertising.  They 
would  buy  the  best  available  advertising  skill  to 
make  the  publicity  pull.  Politics,  pork,  preference 
would  play  no  part  in  the  scheme.  They  would  buy 


standard  advertising.  They  would  not  feel  that  they 
would  have  to  patronize  every  publication  any  more 
than  they  would  have  to  buy  every  billboard.  They 
would  admini.ster  their  fund  to  get  full  value. 

It  is  believed  to  be  entirely  possible  that  with 
from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,000  all  of  the  advertising 
necessary  to  sell  three  billions  of  Liberty  bonds 
could  be  obtained. 

Any  advertising  man  can  show  you  with  his 
I)encil  how  with  such  a  sum  the  eyes  of  practically 
all  of  the  people  of  the  country  can  be  reached  in 
a  sustained  campaign. 

Is  $3,000,000  such  a  stupendous  sum  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  appropriate  for  the  sale  of  three  billions 
of  bonds?  It  represents  a  hundredth  part  of  1  per 
cent,  of  such  sale. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bond  interest  rate 
'be  increased  from  3%  to  4  per  cent,  as  an  Induce¬ 
ment  to  the  public  to  buy.  That  would  mean  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  have  to  pay  $15,000,000  additional 
annual  interest  to  bondholders.  The  bonds  will  sell 
at  3%  per  cent,  now  as  before,  if  they  are  properly 
advertised  and  offered  to  the  people.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  may  save  this  enormous  annual  interest  by 
focu.ssing  public  attention  upon  the  real  merit  of 
the  bonds  at  3%  per  cent,  in  the  right  sort  of 
.standard  advertising.  And  the  cost  of  the  latter 
should  not,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  $3,000,000. 

There  are  minor  questions  to  be  considered,  of 
course,  but  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  have 
shrouded  those  in  charge  of  the  bond  flotation  in  a 
fog  of  doubt,  do  not  appear  insuperable,  by  any 
means.  Practical  advertising  and  selling  methods 
may  be  applied  with  ease,  once  the  Government  ac¬ 
cepts  the  fact  that  the  operation  shall  be  on  strict 
business  lines. 

The  test  of  good  Government  is  just  and  sound 
administration.  The  methods  of  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  flotation  were  neither  just  nor  sound,  but  were 
based  upon  a  regimen  of  excitement  and  loose¬ 
reasoning,  amounting  to  hysteria.  A  great  cause 
was  transacted  in  a  manner  both  undemocratic  and 
inefficient — a  benefleient  result  came  from  an  un¬ 
dignified  process. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  it  within  his 
power  to  make  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan  flotation 
not  only  a  triumphal  success,  but  one  based  upon 
standards  which  violate  no  principle  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment. 

BRISBANE  ON  WRITING  EDITORIALS 
HE  readers  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  New 
York — the  Evening  Journal  in  particular — 
often  find  the  leading  editorial  devoted  to  some 
matter  which,  on  its  face,  would  appear  to  be  of 
purely  local  interest  to  people  in  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
or  Los  Angelea  The  inference  is  that  the  writer 
of  such  editorial  Is,  at  that  time,  giving  his  personal 
attention  to  some  one  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  In 
such  city,  and  that  the  editorial  is  syndicated  to  the 
other  papers  in  the  Hearst  group  regardless  of  Its 
immediate  interest  to  them.  ’ 

Fuller  consideration  will  usually  disclose  that  the 
editorial  deals  with  a  question  which,  while  emerg¬ 
ing  locally  at  the  moment  in  some  one  of  these 
cities,  holds  quite  as  much  interest  for  the  New 
Yorker  as  for  the  Chicagoan,  the  Southerner,  or  the 
Westerner.  The  Hearst  editorial  writers — especially 
Mr.  Brisbane — usually  find  their  greatest  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  things  which  are  often  rated  as  trivial — 
yet  are  of  fundamental  human  interest. 

Mr.  Brisbane  has  recently  printed  a  human  inter¬ 
est  editorial  on  the  subject  of  how  to  write  editorials. 
The  sum  of  his  conclusions  is  that  an  editorial  writ¬ 
er  must  express  what  the  people  are  thinking — not 
what  he  thinka  Mr.  Brisbane  does  not  do  this — 
that  is  obvious.  He  tells  what  Arthur  Brisbane 
thinks,  and  what  he  believes  that  all  men  and  wo¬ 
men  should  think,  on  whatever  question  is  under 
discussion.  He  may  pay  his  readers  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  assuring  them  that  he  is  merely  phrasing 
their  own  convictions — but  he  realizes,  down  in  a 
corner  of  his  consciousness,  that  he  is  forming  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  not  recording  it. 

Mr.  Bri.sbane  emphasizes  one  point  which  is  fun¬ 
damental  in  editorial  writing,  as  in  all  other  efforts 
to  serve — that,  to  write  convincingly,  or  to  talk 
convincingly,  you  must  BELIEVE  ,, WHAT  [YOU 
WHITE  OR  SAY. 
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H  E  man  who  makes  a  character  makes 
*  foes. — Young. 


PERSONALS 

New  YORK — D.  Arnold  is  a  new 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Sun. 

Fred  S.  Ferguson,  news  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  United  Press, 
is  wearing  the  big  smile  this  week.  A 
seven  pound  baby  daughter  arrived  at 
his  house  Tuesday.  Mother  and 
daughter  are  doing  fine  and  Mr  Fer¬ 
guson  is  so  happy  he  doesn’t  know  it’s 
hot. 

R.  C.  McCabe,  city  editor  of  the 
American  for  three  years  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Boston,  where  he  will  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  American. 
No  successor  to  Mr.  McCabe  has  been 
appointed. 

William  Hoster,  one  of  the  best- 
known  political  writers  in  New  York, 
who  has  been  with  the  American  since 
1901,  has  resigned  to  become  associated 
with  the  American  Trans-Atlantic  Line. 

John  O’Keefe,  the  morning  World’s 
star  poet,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  a 
two  weeks’  vacation. 

E.  W.  Osborne,  literary  editor  of  the 
World,  Is  on  his  summer  va'^ration. 

R.  H.  Lyman,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  World,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Sea  Gate.  His  desk  is  filled  tem¬ 
porarily  by  W.  A.  Thayer,  night  city 
editor. 

Henry  C.  Buckhout,  formerly  of  the 
Evening  Mail’s  advertising  staff,  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  where  he  is  seeking  improved 
health. 

The  Evening  World’s  vacation  list  for 
the  next  two  weeks  includes  the  names 
of  W.  H.  Haselwood.  W.  P.  McLaughlin, 
J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  F.  C.  Roth,  P.  R.  Sho- 
rey,  and  Robert  Wilkes. 

Charles  G.  Scholz,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  now  with  the  Crowell  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  is  the  father  of  a  fine 
baby  boy  born  last  Saturday.  Mr. 
Scholz  was  at  one  time  with  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Bee  and  also  the  New  York 
Tribune. 


OTHER  CITIES — Harlan  Thomp.son, 
assi  tant  city  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  is  now  al.so  dramatic  critic. 
As  dramatic  critic  he  succeeds  Ralph 
J.  Block,  who  is  with  the  Mew  York 
Tribune. 

William  G.  Ferguson,  news  editor  of 
the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Carlton  Fitchett,  for  four  years  editor 
of  the  Anacortes  (Wash.)  American, 
has  resigned,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Alaska  to  become  editor  of  the  Fair¬ 
banks  Daily  Citizen. 

George  B.  Cha.se,  at  one  time  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Wyoming  County 
Herald,  published  at  Castile,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  owner  and  editor  of  a  newspaper  at 
Baltic,  O. 

Vinton  McVlcker  has  been  transferred 
from  the  New  York  to  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  United  Prcs.s. 

James  F.  McIntyre,  long  identified 
with  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Star-Record, 
has  resigned  and  will  go  to  Tulsa  Okla. 

Tom  L.  Johnston,  for  the  past 
year  state  editor  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour.-nl- 
Gazette.  C.  G.  For.shey,  copy  read¬ 
er  left  this  week  for  Muskogee,  Okla., 
to  take  a  position  on  the  Muskogee 
Phoenix.  W.  L.  Burns,  formerly  of  the 
Indiana  Daily  Times  and  Ross  Garri- 
gus,  of  the  F)vansville  (Ind.)  .lournal- 
News,  have  been  added  to  the  Star’s 
staff  of  copy  readers. 

The' Indianapolis  News 'has  arranged 
to  send  W.  H.  Blodgett  as  .itaff  corre¬ 


spondent  to  the  Indiana-Kentucky  na¬ 
tional  guard  camp  at  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.,  and  W.  M.  Herschell  as  staff 
man  to  the  Indiana-Kentucky  national 
army  camp  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Louis  D.  Hurrill,  for  the  past  six 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  has 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Coast  De¬ 
fense  Naval  Reserves. 

John  N.  Blackburn,  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  Monte  Rio,  Cal. 

R.  Beers  Loos,  editor  of  the  Nevada 
City  (Cal.)  News  during  the  past  year, 
has  resigned. 

Harry  G.  Evans,  news  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  is  improving  from  in¬ 
juries  he  suffered  when  struck  in'  the 
temple  by  a  golf  club. 

H.  E.  Gooch,  owner  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Daily  Star,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Nebra.ska  Council  of  Defence  by 
Gov.  Neville. 

George  A.  Lind.say,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Newark  Evening  Star 
and  later  city  editor  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  F’ress,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Albany  Times-Union. 


WASHINGTON. — Robert  M.  Ginter, 
formerly  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times, 
now  with  the  home  office,  was  a  vi.sltor 
here  this  week. 

Charles  F.  Speare,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Mail,  is  here  writing 
some  special  financial  correspondence. 

Jerry  Breitigan,  who  came  here  to 
cover  the  draft  story  for  the  New  York 
Globe,  was  notified  by  his  wife  by  tele¬ 
graph  that  he  had  been  drafted  He  did 
not  know  his  number  when  he  came 
here. 

W.  A.  Bird,  jr.,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  'THbunc  bureau  here,  is  a 
vl.sitor  here. 

Franklin  P.  Adam.s,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Is  now  writing  his  column 
from  Wa.shington.  He  al.so  fontributes 
to  the  Washington  Times. 

George  Bye,  formerly  with  Kan.sas 
City  newspapers,  and  more  recently 
with  the  Nation’s  Business  here,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  London. 

Walter  H.  Schulz,  formerly  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Okli'homa  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  has  had  his  name  changed  to 
Sholes  by  the  courts  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

J.  P.  Yoder,  formerly  with  the  Ignited 
Preas,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion. 

Ben  Allen,  formerly  an  Associated 
Pre.ss  corre.spondent  in  London,  is  now 
the  pre.ss  representative  of  the  Hoover 
Food  Bureau. 

p.  A.  Car.son,  of  the  New  York  Glolie, 
is  here  for  a  few  day.s. 

T.Awrence  (I,arry)  C.  Martin,  former¬ 
ly  as.sistant  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  United  Press. 

Fred  B.  Pitney,  Paris  corre.spondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war.  and  for  two  years 
before  that  London  correspondent,  is 
here. 

A.  S.  Crocket,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Herald’s  foreign  service,  and  later 
of  the  New  York  staffs  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Times,  is  in  this  -ity  for  a 
few  days. 

Nel.son  M.  Sheppard,  formerly  of  the 
Wa.shington  staff  of  the  Central  News, 
has  Joined  the  Marine  Corps. 


Junius  B.  Wood,  who  recently  left  for 
the  European  battlefields  for  the  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News  and  Wa.shington  Star,  is 
now  making  daily  contributions  to  tho.se 
papers. 

Webl)  Miller,  until  recently  with  the 
Washington  office  of  the  United  Pre.ss, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  London  bu¬ 
reau. 


PROVIDENCE. — Jean  B.  Sabate,  of 
the  Tril)une  is  the  author  of  a  poem 
"For  Humanity’s  Sake,’’  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Tribune  la.st  Wedne.sday, 
the  day  the  Rhode  Island  troop.s  were 
given  a  rou.sing  send-off.  Mariana  M. 
Tallman,  one  of  the  fir.st  tiew.spaper- 
women  in  Providence,  was  the  author  of 
“When  the  Boys  Marched  .\vvay,’’  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  Bulletin. 

James  B.  Townsend,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .Ymerican  Art  News,  New 
York  is  at  the  Arlington,  Narragansett 
Pier. 

Fred  C.  Perry,  city  hall  m  in  for  the 
Journal,  and  George  W.  Carpenter, 
night  news  editor,  are  having  their  va¬ 
cation  .s. 

Michael  (Jraney,  Earnest  J.  iiulsiis, 
and  Miss  Nellie  1.  Staples,  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  are  on  their  vacations 

'T.  Howard  Kelly,  formerly  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  man,  now  at  Fort 
(treble,  is  covering  "war”  news  at  that 
pl&ce  for  the  Journal. 


PITTSBURGH. — Mrs.  Alexander  Lody- 
guine,  for  the  past  two  years  Ru.ssian 
corre.spondent  of  the  Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Pittsburgh. 

C.  R.  Sutphen,  busine.ss  manager  of 
the  Disi)atch,  is  at  Carey,  ().  .A.  Rook 

Carroll,  former  Sunday  editor,  is  on  fur¬ 
lough  from  Fort  Niagara,  and  with  his 
lirother  ani  mother  is  at  New  Ca.stle, 
N.  11. 

W.  J.  Martin,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Post,  is  sojourning  in  Indiana  County. 
W.  J.  Bahmer,  dramatic  critic,  ’s  on  a 
lake  trip.  Anna  Ryan,  club  editor,  is 
also  on  her  vacation.  Ed.  F.  Balinger, 
.sporting  editor,  has  returned  from  Bos¬ 
ton. 

J.  R.  Gou.sha,  of  the  Sun,  is  spending 
a  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks. 


CHIC.AGO — Edwin  F.  Weigle,  who  as 
staff  photographer  for  the  Tribune 
made  three  visits  to  the  European  war 
zone,  making  motion  picture  films  of  all 
the  German  fronts,  recently  received  no¬ 
tification  of  his  appointment  a.s  first 
lieutenant  in  the  officers’  signal  re.serve 
corps, 

Herbert  Brande,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Tribune  is  on  his  vacation. 

Frank  Hammer,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald,  recently  riturned 
from  a  vacation  in  the  Wi.sconsin 
woods. 

•Major  Franklin  R.  Kenney,  chief 
army  recruiting  officer  in  Chicago,  and 
Mrs.  Kenney,  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  and  dance  given  by  ttie  Chi¬ 
cago  Pre.ss  Club  recently. 

Carey  Orr,  cartoonist  of  the  Tribune, 
won  the  monthly  tournament  of  the 
Chicago  I’ress  Club  held  recently  at 
the  Indian  Hill  club  with  a  .score  of 
84,  leading  I’aul  Warden,  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  copy  desk,  by  three  stroke.s. 

Jess  Krueger,  a  reporter  for  the 
American,  will  cover  the  militia  mob¬ 
ilization  at  Springfield,  111. 

Charles  Carpenter,  of  the  leportorial 
staff  of  the  American,  who  w:vs  injured 
recently,  has  returned  to  work. 

Edward  J.  Doherty,  rewrite  man  for 
the  .American,  is  conducting  a  feature 
column  called  “The  Up  ;ind  l>own’’ 
which  is  devoted  to  wit  and  humor  and 
is  illu.strated  by  a  staff  artist. 

Justin  Forest,  as.si.stant  city  editor  of 
the  American,  is  on  his  vacation. 


Visitors  to  New  York 

F.  H.  Britton,  editorial  writer  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

David  Plum,  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
cord. 

Russel  Whitman,  manager  of  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulation.s,  ('hicago. 

Howard  I*.  Rhoades  of  the  Columbu.s, 
((».)  Dispatch. 

Col.  Itohert  Ewing,  New  Orleans 
(lav.)  State.s. 

S.  L.  Slone,  Norfolk  (Vi.)  la-dger 
1  fispatch. 

I).  I>.  .Moore,  N»-w  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

Fleming  Newbold,  Wa.shington  Star. 


Shock-proof  new'spaper  men  write 
dull  copy ;  the  fellow  who  is  sensitive, 
curiou.s,  and  humanly  intere.sted  has 
the  iK'.st  foundation  for  a  writer. 


The  Philadelphia 
North  American 
has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  H  ask  in 
Service  for  one  year 
from  August  First. 
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PERSONALS 

T>l-’F'F'AIX) — M.  \V.  Betrand,  of  the 
■L#Xews  staff,  is  on  his  vaculion. 

Itoger  O.  Conant,  of  the  News  copy 
desk,  who  lias  been  ill,  will  return  to 
work  shortly. 

Bieut.  Frank  H.  Bloomer,  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-fourth  Infantry,  a  local  new.spa- 
per  man,  has  been  doing  remarkable 
recruiting  work  for  his  regiment. 


Detroit— A.  W.  (“Cap.")  Searles 
has  resigned  his  position  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Free  Press. 

William  A.  Moffett,  courts  reporter, 
and  Thomas  Munger,  who  covers  the 
federal  beat  for  the  Free  Press  are  on 
their  vacations.  Mr.  Munger  will  be 
transferred  to  the  copy  de'^k  on  his 
return.  Mr.  Moffett  will  vi.sit  friends 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was 
formerly  employed  on  the  Journal. 

Theodore  Delavigne,  who  left  the 
F'ree  Press  to  handle  the  publicity  of 
Henry  Ford’s  peace  ship  expedition,  is 
back  on  the  Free  Press  while  waiting 
for  the  local  hospital  corps  unit,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  to  be  called  in¬ 
to  active  service. 

Robert  L.  Tennis,  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  office  here,  is  on  a  four 
week.s’  leave  of  absence.  He  is  spend¬ 
ing  it  in  the  Wi.sconsin  woods.  David 
Wilkie  is  in  charge  in  his  absence. 

Charles  Farburger,  formerly  city  hull 
man  for  the  Times,  is  now  covering 
the  same  building  for  the  Legal  News. 


CLEVELAND.  —  Edwin  Boehringer, 
who  left  the  News  some  time  ago  to 
become  State  House  reporter  for  the 
Columbus  Monitor,  is  back  with  the 
News  covering  City  Hall. 

Jack  Wil.son,  of  the  late  Columbus 
Monitor,  is  now  with  the  Leader  sport 
department. 

Thomas  B.  Daly  has  succeeded  Tom 
Terrell  as  race  and  fight  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Erie  C.  Hopwood,  managing  editor  of 
the  I’lain  Dealer,  has  just  returned  from 
his  vacation  on  his  farm  in  Jefferson 
County. 

A.  V'.  .MK^rnethy,  for  .six  years  in 
charge  of  the  Democratic  Press  Bureau, 
State  headquarters,  Columbus,  hss  .sold 
out  his  interests  in  two  small  Ohio  pa¬ 
pers  which  he  has  been  running,  and 
has  t>ecome  political  editor  of  the  Plain 
Ik-aler. 


MILWAT'KEE  —  Carl  Schneider, 
copy  reader  on  the  Free  Pre.ss  for 
two  year-s.  has  re.signed. 

William  C.  Bruce,  editor  of  the  ,\mer- 
Ican  School  hoard  Journal,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Charle.s  Dtan,  veteran  newspaper 
man,  now  Milwaukee  represeatalive  of 


the  Associated  Pre.ss,  has  returned  from 
his  vacation. 

A.  D.  Jones,  copy  reader  on  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  for  several  months,  ha.s  returned 
to  New  York.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  New  York  World. 


Atlanta. — ^John  Paschal,  with  the 
Journal  since  1901,  has  bem  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor. 

Harley  Branch,  for  many  years  polit¬ 
ical  writer  on  the  Journal,  has  been 
made  city  editor. 


ST.  PAUL.— Willis  L.  Williams  is 
touring  the  Iron  Range  country  of 
northern  Minnesota  writing  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  Pioneer  Press. 

Frank  Wing,  the  cartoonist,  is  fur¬ 
nishing  a  daily  feature  for  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Dispatch,  supplying  the  sto¬ 
ries  as  well  as  the  pictures. 


OMAHA,  Neb. — T.  R.  Porter,  for 
many  years  special  Omaha  corre¬ 
spondent  fo/  more  than  om  hundred 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  representative  here. 

John  G.  Neihardt,  former  editor  of 
the  Bancroft  (Neb.)  Blade,  recent'y  had 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letter-i  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka.  — 


Denver. — Albert  G.  Birch  has  been 
made  city  editor  of  the  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  F.  J.  Kasdorf,  who  again  be¬ 
comes  State  editor. 

Chester  Letts,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Pueblo  (Col.)  Chieftain,  has  joined 
the  copy  de.sk  squad  on  the  Times. 

William  R.  Wright,  automobile  editor 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  answered 
the  mobilization  call  of  Colorado  troops 
July  15  and  is  now  in  training  with 
Battery  B,  Field  Artillery,  in  which  he 
is  second  lieutenant  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  automobile  section  of  the 
News  by  Conrad  Hecker,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Denham  Theatre. 

Rex  Hunter,  of  New  Zealand,  who  has 
l)een  w'orking  on  Pacific  Coast  papers 
until  recently,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Expre.ss. 

Courtney  Riley  Cooper,  author  of  the 
“Shoestring  Charlie”  circus  stories,  has 
re.signed  from  the  Post  and  gone  to 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  accept  the  position 
of  publicity  manager  for  a  motion-pic¬ 
ture  company. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — George  Horace 
Lorimer,  of  Philadelphia,  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  has  ar¬ 
rived  here  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lorimer 
and  two  children.  After  visiting  the 
Yo.semile  Valley,  Mr.  Lorimer  will  at¬ 
tend  the  Bohemian  Club’s  High  Jinks 
on  the  Russian  River,  in  company  with 
Samuel  G.  Blythe,  who  is  in  the  city. 
Kenneth  C.  Adams,  political  editor  of 
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of  the  organization  of  the  Louisville 
Liberty  Loan  Legion,  which  in  two  days 
of  what  was  going  to  be  a  five-day  cam¬ 
paign  oversold  Louisville’s  $5,000,000 
the  Examiner,  ahd  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Men’s  Club  of  San  Francis¬ 
co,  has  been  accepted  as  driver  of  the 
ambulance  which  Mayor  James  Rolph, 
jr.,  is  to  purchase  and  equip  tor  .service 
in  France. 


PDRTL.VND,  Ore. — Ted  Lansing,  do¬ 
ing  general  assignments  on  the  Tel¬ 
egram,  and  one  of  the  best-known 
newstpaper  men  in  Oregon,  and  C.  M. 
Bristol,  who  covers  City  Hall  for  the 
Journal,  have  graduated  from  Law 
School. 

Clifford  C.  Harrison,  of  the  Journal; 
James  Dean  Collins,  of  the  Oregonian, 
and  Ted  Lansing,  of  the  Telegram, 
found  their  serled  registration  numbers 
near  the  top  of  the  draft  list.  Portland, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  volun¬ 
teer  enlistments,  escaped  the  first  draft, 
but  these  three  will  probably  be  called 
in  the  next  draft. 


HALDEMAN  INJUNCTION 
DISSOLVED  BY  COURT 

(Continued  from,  page  5) 
void.  It  is  elemental,  said  the  Court, 
that  the  courts  do  not  undertake  to 
write  valid  contracts  for  individuals,  or 
to  validate  invalid  contracts,  by  simply 
approving  something  that,  at  the  time  of 
its  presentation,  was  not  objected  to  by 
any  one. 

The  Court  held  that  the  case  resolved 
itself  into  a  single  proposition  of  the 
validity  and  effect  of  the  contract  of 
May  22,  1912,  between  the  Haldeman 
heirs. 

R.  E.  HUGHES  NAMED  MANAGER. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  pursuant  to 
the  decision  of  the  court,  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  was  held  at  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  Mr.  Haldeman  sought  to  prevent 
was  taken.  Robert  E.  Hughes,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  was  elected  general  business  man- 
age.r  of  both  corporations,  and  Arthur  B. 
Krock,  heretofore  managing  editor  of 
both  publications,  was  elected  editorial 


director.  The  change  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Krock  is  principally  one  of  title.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  a  new  personality  in  the  en¬ 
terprise.  These  changes  do  not  affect 
Mr.  Haldeman  except  by  relieving  him 
of  arduous  duties.  He  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  corporations  some  time  ago 
and  will  continue  in  that  capacity,  so  far 
as  has  been  indicated  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Krock  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  two  publications  for  about  a  year 
tmd  a  half,  previous  to  which  time  he 
served  both  papers  as  head  of  their 
Washington,  D.  C.,  news  bureau.  Mr. 
Krock  is  a  native  Kentuckian,  and  got 
his  first  newspaper  training  on  the 
Louisville  Herald,  of  which  A.  T.  Mac¬ 
donald  was  managing  editor.  He  is  a 
young  man,  but  of  wide  experience  and 
acumen,  and  under  his  directions  the  pa¬ 
pers  have  both  had  a  careful  and  thor¬ 
ough  editing. 

MR.  HUGHES  WELL  KNOWN. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  one  of  the  best-known 
business  men  in  Louisville  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  has  been  very  successful.  As 
a  young  man  he  was  in  the  newspaper 
field,  having  been  with  the  Courier- 
Journal.  He  was  the  Kentucky  Com¬ 
missioner  who  supervised  the  State’s 
representation  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion.  For  several  years  he  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  He  was  president  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Electric  Company  until  it  merged 
with  several  public  utilities  of  the  city. 
Then  he  was  the  princpal  organizer  of 
a  successful  grocery  concern  which 
established  a  large  chain  of  retail  cash 
groceries  in  Louisvlle  and  Indianapolis. 
In  the  last  year  or  two  he  has  been 
especially  prominent  in  Louisville  in 
money-raising  campaigns.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  campaign  by  which  Louis¬ 
ville  business  men  raised  a  fund  of  a 
million  dollars  to  endow  the  Louisville 
Industrial  Foundation,  which  will  work 
for  the  economic  advancement  of  the 
State,  and,  more  recently,  was  in  charge 
allotment  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  by 
nearly  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Hughes  assumes  his  new  duties 
at  once. 


The  New  York  Times 
INDEX 

An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  world’s  events,  con¬ 
stituting  a  guide  to  developments  in  every  phase  of  activity 
— war,  politics,  literature,  science,  art,  industry,  and  finance. 

The  Index  points  the  way  to  actual  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion — the  newspapers — and  its  references  are  accurate  and 
complete,  making  research  easy. 

It  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind,  and  is  an  elaborate  catalog 
of  everything  that  has  appeared  in  the  public  press.  It  is  a 
scientific  cross-index. 

To  locate  any  event  and  to  ascertain  details  connected 
therewith,  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  indispensable. 

Professional  and  business  men  bear  testimony  as  to  its 
value. 

It  is  a  source  from  which  a  managing  editor  or  editor  or 
librarian  of  a  newspaper  can  find  instantly,  the  principal  news 
items  of  his  own  paper  or  other  newspapers,  making  it  an 
instrument  of  endless  service.  To  a  newspaper  which  de¬ 
sires  to  investigate  its  usefulness  it  will  be  sent  on  approval 
without  incurring  any  liability. 

The  New  York  Times  would  appreciate  its  real  useful¬ 
ness  to  become  known  to  Editors. 

»  Sent  on  Approval 

New  York  Times  ^Newl^rk' 
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NEWS  PRINT  WASTAGE 
REDUCED  BY  MACHINE 


Washington  Star  Uses  Paper  Cutting 
Machine  and  Now  Finds  Use  for  Sev¬ 
enty-five  Per  Gent,  of  Stock  Formerly 
Regarded  As  Valueless — Totals  Sixty 
Tons  a  Year. 

Washington,  July  31.— Through  the 
use  of  a  paper-cutting  machine  recent¬ 
ly  installed  by  the  Washington  Star  It 
is  estimated  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of 
the  print  paper,  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  waste  previouidy,  because  of 
unavoidable  damage,  may  be  saved.  As 
one  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  paper  used  yearly  by 
the  Star — a  total  of  6000  tons — has  been 
waste,  this  means  that  the  75  per  cent, 
reclaimed  is  equal  to  sixty  tons  each 
year,  or  an  average  of  more  than  one 
ton  a  week. 

In  transit  and  in  the  press  room  a 
certain  part  of  the  paper  is  injured, 
and  heretofore  has  been  considered  as 
waste.  These  injuries,  at  the  end  of 
the  rolls  while  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  the  paper  unfit  material  on  which 
to  print  the  Star,  with  the  paper  cut¬ 
ting-machine  may  be  converted  Into 
sizes  for  use  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Several  publishers  of  country  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  Star  is  selling  this  “re¬ 
claimed”  paper  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
have  bought  large  quantities  of  It 
Numerous  Job  printers  have  also  avail¬ 
ed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  the 
paper  proving  particularly  adaptable 
for  dodgers  and  other  work  In  which 
they  specialize. 

Through  the  use  of  the  paper-eut- 
ting  machine  the  news  print  can  be  cut 
to  any  size  required  up  to  98  inches.  To 


cut  to  this  size,  however,  the  paper  has 
to  be  folded.  For  the  most  part  50 
inches,  the  width  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  folding,  is  sufficient.  The 
demand  so  far  has  been  for  the  larger 
sizes,  but  it  is  believed  that  when  it 
becomes  known  throughout  the  city 
that  the  paper-cutter  is  helping  to  con¬ 
serve  paper  in  a  new  way,  that  a  de¬ 
mand  will  be  made  for  small  sizes. 


CRITICISES  CHICAGO’S  MAYOR 

Floyd  Gibbons  of  Cbirago  Tribune 
Sends  Open  Letter  to  Mayor  Thompson. 

Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson  of 
Chicago,  who  has  repeatedly  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  press  and  public  for  al¬ 
leged  un-American  words  and  actions, 
was  recently  the  object  of  criticism  in 
an  open  letter  written  him  by  Floyd  P. 
Gibbons,  London  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  now  at  the  front  with 
the  American  troops.  The  letter  was 
published  in  the  Tribune  as  was  also 
Mayor  Thompson’s  reply. 

Mr.  Gibbons  declared  that  he  had  been 
often  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  May¬ 
or’s  conduct  and  statements,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  Mayor’s  al¬ 
leged  attitude  was  caurtng  unfavorable 
comment  among  Americans  abroad. 


Publishers’  Representatives  Named 
Cone  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  have  taken  over 
the  representation  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Review  and  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian. 


Ad  Men  Hold  Picnic 
The  Advertising  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  held  its  annual  picnic  last  Satur¬ 
day  at  Ravlnia  Park,  Chicago. 


In  Los  Angeles 

If  you  want  your  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  with— 


Prestige  in  its  Community, 
Influence  with  its  Readers, 
Largest  Morning  Circulation, 

Largest  Total  Circulation  in 
any  Single  Issue, 

Greatest  Returns  from  Adver¬ 
tising  cost — 


Then  you  must  use  “The  Great 
Newspaper  of  the  Great  Southwest” 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 


M.  D.  HUXTON 
Eastern  Representative 
American  Circle  lildg.. 
New  York 


W.  H.  WILSON 
Western  Representative 
Hearst  BMg., 
Chicago 


On  August  5th  Montgomery’s  population  doubles,  due  to 
the  State  Capital  being  designated  as  National  Guard 
Training  Camp.  Entire  Guard  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
here  besides  Montgomery  is  named  as  Government  Remount 
Station  in  which  will  be  kept  15,000  horses  and  mules  and 
requiring  1,000  extra  men  in  this  branch  of  the  service. 

National  advertisers  will  find  in  Montgomery’s  increased  population  a  ready  market 
for  added  millions  of  dollars  in  merchandise  of  every  kind.  The  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser  is  Alabama  s  largest  morning  newspaper  and  it  reaches  this  busy  buying  element, 

A  Pay  Roll  of  a  Million  Dollars  a  Month  and  a  Million  Dollars  More  in  Constmetion  Work 

Means  that  money  will  be  plentiful  in  Montgomery  where  the  city’s  buying  power  is 
positively  doubled.  This  prosperity  may  be  shared  in  by  shrewd  advertisers  whose 
commodities  are  given  publicity  in  this  thrifty  section  of  Dixieland.  But  to  gain  full 
benefit  of  every  dollar  expended  is  to  make  liberal  use  of  the  staid,  substantial,  sales- 
producing  columns  of — 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser 

MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA 

Foreign  Repreeentativet:  Special  Southern  Representative: 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  GEO.  M.  KOHN,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Montgomery's  Population 
Is  Doubled  In  Size! 
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HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS 
DIES  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

(Conliiiiird  from  page  5) 
also  having-  charge  of  the  Grand  Army 
Journal.  From  1871  to  1875  he  was  in 
the  I'nitwl  States  Patent  Office,  and  then 
removed  to  Santa  Harbara,  Cal.,  where 
for  four  yearn  he  conducted  the  Press 
of  that  city.  In  March,  1879,  he  was  ap- 
lHr.nte<l  sia-cial  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Ih-partment  at  the  sea  islands  of  Alaska, 
where  he  enforced  the  terms  of  the 
h-a.se  of  the  t;overnm«-nt  to  the  Alaska 
< 'ommercial  i'ompjuiy.  He  returned  to 
California  in  1882,  iK-corning  identified 
with  the  l.a)s  Angeles  Times,  purchasing 
a  <iuarter  intere.st  and  gradually  In¬ 
creasing  his  holdings  until  he  acquired 
control  in  1S8G,  since  which  tioie  he  had 
iMs-n  editor  and  active  manager  except 
when  al>.s<-nt  from  the  country  on  mili¬ 
tary  .s«'rvic<-. 

When  the  war  broke  out  with  Spain 
(Jen.  Otis  offered  his  services  to  Presi¬ 
dent  .McKinley,  and  he  was  commission- 
e<l  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  May 
27,  1898,  and  went  to  the  I’hilippines  in 
command  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the 
S«-cond  Oivision  of  the  Kighth  Army 
Corps.  He  served  in  the  islands  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  during  the 
Filipino  insurrection,  .\fter  the  fall  of 
Malolos  he  tendered  his  n-signation,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  July  2,  1899, 
and  returnr-d  to  California  to  take  up 
his  duties  on  the  Times. 

T1  .MI-SI  BriUUNC;  DYNA.MITED. 

Gen.  Otis  had  incurred  the  M.siileasiire 
of  lalKir  leaders  in  California  by  his  po- 
•sition  in  1910,  and  while  he  was  on  his 
way  home  from  Mexico,  where  he  had 
l»een  as  a  i-ommissioner  from  the  Fnited 
States  at  the  celebration  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  Mexican  independence,  the  plant 
of  the  Times  was  blown  up  by  dynamite 
on  the  night  of  CK-tols-r  1,  and  the  buiUl- 
ing  de.stroyed  by  tire,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty  men  killed  and  many  injured. 
Iiive.stigation  brought  about  the  arrest 
of  forty-one  officials  of  the  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  Association,  and  the  sub- 
.>i<-qnent  conviction  of  John  J.  McNa¬ 
mara.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
•  iation.  and  his  brother,  James  B.  Mc¬ 
Namara. 


A.  N.  F.  A  S  PLAN  TO 
LOWER  PRICE  ON  PAPER 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
vailed  prior  to  and  during  the  first  few' 
months  of  the  war. 

PCHI-ISHBRS’  ECONO.MIBB. 

While  thesi-  negotiations  were  in 
progre.s.s,  publishers  effected  additional 
ei-onomies  in  the  handling  of  their  news 
print,  and  in  eliminating  wastage,  by 
I'Utting  off  iitiirn.s,  advancing  the  retail 
si-lling  price,  cutting  down  sizes,  and  by 
other  means,  thus  reducing  materially 
the  amount  of  news  print  they  would 
coii.Hiime.  During  the  same  time  the 
campaign  waged  by  the  Iv-partment  of 
Commercs-  at  Washington,  to  indue*-  re¬ 
tail  merchants  to  «-conomiz<-  in  the  use 
*>f  wrapping  jiaix-r  <-ontinued.  with  the 
ri-sult  that  a  saving  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  wrapping  and  oth<-r  gra*les  of 
|iarx-r  was  efb<-t<-d.  with  thi-  resuM  that 
m.-«  hin<  s  that  formerly  made  higher- 
priced  kinds  of  i>aiK-r  Is-came  available 
for  the  manufatture  of  news  print.  The 
effect  <*f  all  of  this  was  a  soft<-ning  of 
th<-  o|M-n  market  pri*-es,  ami.  linally,  a 
teniU-ncy  to  cut  pric*-s.  It  is  stab-fl  that 
iniblishers'  economies  re<iuc*-d  the  de¬ 
mand  by  .something  like  175,000  tons  of 
news  print  yearly.  This  resulted  in  a 
number  of  machines  ceasing  work,  and 
the  supply  of  paper  was  such  that 


some  publi.shers  were  induced  to  accept 
their  news  print  allotments  in  advance 
of  contract  delivery  requirements,  in 
•some  ca-ses  as  much  as  three  months 
ahead  of  time,  and  it  is  stated,  in  in- 
stanc’es  nearly  four  months  ahead  of 
time. 

In  some  sections  prices  sagged  off,  in 
the  open  market.  The  publisher  who 
stcKsl  pat  got  lower  prices — the  man 
who.se  requrements  were  urgent,  and 
generally  the  smaller  publisher,  still 
paid  high  level  quotations  for  his  news 
print,  for  the  rea-son  that  he  purchased 
in  small  amounts.  Those  who  purchas¬ 
ed  through  agencies  or  a.ssociations  of 
publishers  in  many  ca.ses  got  lower 
prices  than  were  quoted  to  newspaper 
men  who  Ixiught  individually.  Publish¬ 
ers  who  purchased  larger  tonnage 
managed  to  get  bettor  prices.  It  is 
•■eport<“d  that  a  numljer  of  the  larger 
mills  i-educed  prices,  in  .some  ca-ses  to 
♦  he  i>oint  enjoyed  by  those  who  made 
contracts  for  1917  la.st  December  and 
>n  the  early  part  of  1918. 

The  .statement  was  made  that  some 
of  the  pajier  companies  had  taken  ma¬ 
chines  off  of  nows  print,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  higher  prices  they  had 
enjoyed.  This  was  denied. 

.MACHINES!  ARE:  IDLIi 

Ba.st  Satunlay  John  T.  Carey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kxe*-utive  Council  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Pap<-r  Makers,  a.sserted  in 
a  .statement  made  in  Albany  that  there 
is  no  .sc-arcity  in  the  supply  of  news 
print  paiM-r.  According  to  Mr.  Clarey, 
many  of  the  news  print  milks  of  the 
Cnited  States  are  either  idle  or  are 
working  on  reduced  time.  He  said  that 
the  mills  at  Hud.son  Falls,  N.  Y..  She¬ 
boygan,  Mich.,  Groveton,  N.  H.,  and 
Holyoke,  Mas.s.,  were  operating  on  re- 
duc«‘d  time,  and  that  many  of  the  work¬ 
men  hav*^  gone  into  othdr  trades  in  or¬ 
der  to  work  full  time.  Among  the  pur- 
po.s«-.s  of  the  meeting  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  workmen  In  Albany  was 
to  discu.s.s  the  alleged  di.scri  mi  nations 
against  y*)ung  m-.-n  of  draft  age,  many 
of  the  mill  owners,  it  is  charged,  having 
<l<‘<-lin*-d  to  employ  young  men  Ijetween 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one. 
The  Kxecutive  Council  of  the  workmen 
adopted  a  re.solution  condemning  thl.s. 
Pr«‘sident  Carey  declared  that  the  union 
was  collecting  information  on  the  sub- 
je*’t.  and  w’ould  forward  it  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  .soon  as  it  could  be  verified.  It 
was  alleged  that  some  of  the  mills  have 
been  employing  foreigners,  while  young 
.Vrnericans  are  idle. 

It  is  understood  that  the  ground  wood 
and  the  sulphite  that  will  be  .sold  to  the 
conversion  mills  of  this  country  will  be 
offered  with  the  understanding  that 
the.se  mills  will  give  publishers  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  difference  in  the  <-ost. 

NEIWS  PRINT  MAKEXIS  TO  BI.AMB. 

“News  print  makers  can  thank  them- 
.s*-lves  for  bringing  on  this  competition," 
sai<l  one  publisher  who  ha,s  followed  the 
situation  closely.  "There  is  not  and 
never  has  Ixs-n  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  new.spapers  to  get  print  paper  at 
less  than  a  fair  profit.  Corporations 
must  make  a  profit  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  busim-.ss.  The  tremendous  prof¬ 
its  the  mills  have  l)een  tiiking,  by  ex¬ 
alting  pri<-e.s  far  in  excess  of  former 
earnings,  has  made  this  move  nece.s.sary. 
It  Is  the  result  of  an  e<-onomic  condition. 
It  is  an  economic  question,  purely  and 
sirnfily.  The  pajter  maker.s  have  incited 
the  ho.stility  of  Congress,  and  have  an- 
tagonizeil  the  publishers  by  their  policy. 
The  hostility  is  not  confined  to  the  u.sers 
of  news  print  pafier.  Consumers  of  pa¬ 
per  in  all  lines  are  complaining.  The 
demand  that  Congress  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  take  over 


and  operate  the  mills,  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure,  is  the  re.sult  of  the  policy  of  the 
mill  men  in  adding  to  the  price  not  only 
all  the  traffic  will  bear,  but  more  than 
it  will  bear. 

HAVE  NOT  KEPT  PLKDGE. 

“The  large  manufacturers  of  news 
print  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
.sion  to  set  a  fair  price  for  news  print, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  they 
promi.sed  to  abide  by  that  price.  They 
.said  they  were  in  earnest.  The  Com¬ 
mission  set  $2.50  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
manufacturers  did  not  live  up  to  their 
promise.  They  have  not  furnished  news 
print  to  publi.shers  at  that  quotation. 
Not  only  have  they  broken  their  prom¬ 
ise  in  this  regrard,  but  they  have  taken 
machines  off  the  manufacture  of  news 
print,  and  this  policy  has  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  workmen 
are  complaining,  and,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Carey,  the  president  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  they  are  to  submit  their 
findings  to  Washingrton.  By  their  actions 
the  news  print  manufacturers  are  doing 
the  very  things  that  will  bring  about 
congres.sional  interference,  and  author¬ 
ization  on  the  part  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  to  permit  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  operate  the  mills. 
If  they  do  not  restore  reasonable  prices 
— and  that  is  ali  that  paper  users  ask, 
the  demand  for  Federal  Interference 
will  increa.se.  By  reasonable  prices,  I 
do  not  mean  the  .same  prices  that  pre¬ 
vailed  prior  to  the  making  of  contracts 
in  1915  or  as  of  January  1,  1916.  We 
all  recognize  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  making  paper. 
We  are  willing  to  pay  that  cost.  But 
we  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  cost  far  in 
excess  of  the  actffal  increase.  The  pa¬ 
per  makers  have  it  within  their  power 
to  restore  competitive  conditions  and 


friendly  relations,  or  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  Federal  con¬ 
trol  of  their  business,  and  they  are,  in 
my  opinion,  heading  straight  for  Fed¬ 
eral  control  when  they  refuse  to  see  the 
light  and  continue  to  demand  exorbi¬ 
tant  rates. 

“There  has  been  price  cutting  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  mills.  The  paper 
trade  Journals  have  advised  manufac¬ 
turers  not  to  reduce  prices,  to  stick  to 
the  quotations  they  have  been  exacting. 
But  there  are  mills  that  have  not  been 
able  to  see  it  that  way,  and  that  is  the 
rea.son  there  have  been  breaks  in  the 
market  during  the  past  few  months. 
That  is  why  prices,  generally  speaking; 
are  low'er  than  they  were,  but  still  en¬ 
tirely  too  high.  There  are  stockholders 
of  the  mills  who  do  not  believe  in  this 
policy.  They  are  looking  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  see  a  condition  after  the 
war.  They  realize  that  the  construction 
of  publi.shers  mills  will  injure  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  future. 

“The  economies  that  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  new.spapers  have  brought  their 
demand  within  the  supply.  As  a  matter 


(.Concluded  on  page  28) 
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The  Importance  of  Sound  Cost  Systems — NOW! 

A  thoroughly  dependable  cost  system  which  can  be  used  by  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  forming  his  policies,  under  the  present  and  future  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  is  undeniably  a  great  asset,  several  influences, 
moreover,  are  so  affecting  industrial  conditions  of  the  publishing 
business,  at  the  present  time,  that  a  dependable  cost  system  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  necessity. 

I 

SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  influences  which  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  experiencing  today  is  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  their  competitors  towards  the  adoption  of  more  scientific 
methods  of  management. 

Just  so  far  as  these  modern  types  of  management  are  adopted  and 
become  established  successes,  those  who  do  not  adopt  them  will 
gradually  fall  out  of  the  running. 

Are  you  sure  waste  and  duplication  have  been  eliminated  from  all 
departments  ? 

Have  your  business  methods  progressed  with  your  business  ?  You 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances  these  days. 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  keep  your  thumb  on  the  pulse  of  all  de¬ 
partments  without  entering  into  the  tangled  mass  of  detail. 

Starr  cost  system  and  survey  will  acquaint  you  with  present  oppor¬ 
tunities  (scientifically)  and  keep  you  reliably  informed,  giving  you 
a  look  ahead. 

Newspaper  publishers  say  its  the  best  investment  they  ever  made, 
paying  big  dividends.  Write  for  publishers’  names. 

DICDDU  r  CTADD  Stwr  Service  548  TRANSPORT A'HON  BLDG. 
llLlvlvL  G.  OlAl\l\,  Corps.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Only  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World  Serving 
Newspapers  ONLY. 
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Cainada’s  Prosperity  Shown 

By  Exports 

The  phenomenal  prosperity  of  Canada  is  best 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  with  the  United  States. 

Americans  have  prospered  for  some  years.  With 
that  undisputed  fact  as  a  basis,  Canada’s  wonderful 
productions  may  be  realized.  Compare  the  figures: — 


Exports  of  Domestic  Produce  per  Capita,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  for  years  1908-16,  inclusive 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Population  2,523,274 

Circulation. 
Net  Paid 


UNITED  STATES 

(Years  ending  30th  June) 


Brantford  Courier  (£) 

Chatham  News  (E) 

Hamilton  Spectator  (E) 
Hamilton  Herald  (E) 

Kingston  British  Whig  (E) 
London  Advertiser  (M  N  &  E) 
London  Free  Press  (M  N  &  £) 
Ottawa  Citizen  (M  &  E) 

Ottawa  Journal-Press  (M  &  E) 
Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E) 
Peterborough  Examiner  (E) 

St.  Thomas  Times  (E) 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E) 
Toronto  Giobe  (M) 

Toronto  News  (E) 

Toronto  Star  (E) 

Toronto  World  (M) 

Toronto  World  (S) 

Windsor  Record  (E)  ' 


4,892 
2,259 
28,200 
16,000  , 
5,641 
31,766 
39,750 
29,639 
31,160 
15,125 
4,900 


Lines. 
2,500-10,000 
.0105  .0085 
.01  .0071 

.0425  .04 
.04  .035 

.015  .01 

.045  .035 

.05  .04 

.05  .05 

.05  .05 

.0281  .0188 
.0131  .01 
.0125  .01 
.025  .0125 

.12  .09 

.06  .05 

.11  .085 

.085  .06 

.10  .07 

.025  .0225 


Exports 

1.834.786.357 
1,638,355,593 
1,710,053,998 
2,013,549,025 
2,170,319,828 

2.428.506.358 
2,329,684,025 
2,716,178,465 
4,273,397,774 


Per  Capita 

$20.77 

$18.18 

$18.59 

$21,46 

$22.68 

$24.91 

$23.43 

$26.66 

$41.55 


(Years 

Year 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 
1917*  1 


CANADA 

ending  31st  March) 


Exports 

246,960,968 

242,603,584 

279,247,551 

274,316,553 

290,223,857 

355,754,600 

431,588,439 

409,418,836 

741,610,638 


Per  Capita 

$38.04 

$36.24 

$40.37 

$38.32 

$38.87 

$45.89 

$53.45 

$50.70 

$91.84 


,117,374,693  $138.37 


*  12  Months  ending  February, 


N.  B. — ror  March  and  April,  1917,  the  first  two  month’s  of  Canada’s  fiscal  year, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  reports  an  increase  of 
60%  in  Canada’s  trade  over  the  1916  figures. 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 
Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 
French  1,605,839 


Montreal  Daily  Mail  (M)  22,928  .05  .05 

Montreal  Gazette  (M)  (2c-$6  jr.)  24,388  .075  .06 

Montreal  La  Patrie  (E)  35,827  .06  .045 

Montreal  La  Presse  (E)  140,000  .11  .09 

Montreal  Le  Devoir  (E)  (2c-$5  yr.)  20,426  .054  .04 

Montreal  Star  (E)  100,000  .11  .095 

Quebec  Le  Soldi  (E)  35,000  .05  .05 

Sherbrooke  Record  (E)  10,684  .03  .025 

993,0081.4267  1.1594 

T/i«  newtpdiperc  tiated  on  thia  pntfo  offer  994.372  average  Circu/a- 
tson  at  a  totai  combined  coat  of  Si.  14  per  line  or  a  fraction  leaa  than 
one  and  one^half  tentha  of  a  cent  per  line  per  thouaand. 

Make  your  own  deduction  aa  to  whether  that  is  not  Low  Coat  Ad^ 
vertiaing,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  fsrriforv  is  covered  mosf  intenaively, 
and  that  it  covers  fourteen  of  the  princ^al  Citiea  of  the  mosf  populoua 
portion  o/ prosperous  Canada  and  their  auburba,  and  covers  them  well 
with  Newapapera  of  Hi^h  Standing  and  /?epufsfion. 

Suppoae  vou  had  thia  fremenc/ous  Publicity  Force  working  for  you; 
don*t  you  think  you  would  soon  feel  the  benefit? 


Prepared  and  Written  by 

C.  F.  HOBART 

Hamilton  Advertising  Agency 
Hamilton,  Canada 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 
of  fact,  more  paper  is  being  manufac¬ 
tured  to-day  than  is  used.  Publishers 
cannot  use  more  at  the  present  rates. 

“Now  the  mills  are  to  exi>erience  the 
first  effect'of  the  opposition  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  marshalling  against  them.  If 
they  still  persist  in  their  policy  there 
can  be  but  ope  result,  in  my  opinion, 
and  that  is  the  taking  over  of  the  mills 
by  the  Government  during  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  war,  for  th<-  demand  is 
growing  in  volume,  and  will  shortly 
reach  the  point  where  Congress  can  no 
longer  ignore  it.” 

SUPPLVIS'O  NEWS  PRINT  TO  PUBUSHERS. 

The  Publishers  Paper  Co.,  of  which 
A.  G.  McIntyre  is  president,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  fill  orders  for  news  print,  at 
lower  prices  than  the  prevailing  market 
quotation.^.  The  new  company  has 
opened  an  office  at  room  909,  World 
Building,  63  Park  Kow,  New  York  city. 
There  will  lie  traffic,  sales,  manager's, 
and  manufacturing  departments,  all  in 
charge  of  experts. 

The  new  company  is  receiving  appli¬ 
cations  for  news  print  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  some  as  far  West  as 
Oregon,  to  points  where  the  freight  rate 
from  New  York  is  85  cents  a  hundred 
pound.s,  and  with  that  handicap  Is  giv¬ 
ing  print  paper  to  publishers  at  lower 
prices  than  they  have  been  paying. 
Mills  are  applying  for  ground  wood  and 
sulphite,  at  the  lower  rates  which  the 
company  will  quote,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  difference  they  are 
to  get  will  be  followed  by  a  reduction 
in  the  co.st  to  the  publisher. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  heat  dur¬ 
ing  the  pa.st  few  days,  the  news  print 
output  of  the  New  York  State  mills 
has  been  lower,  a  number  of  the  plants 
having  been  closed  down  for  a  few 
days. 


WAxMS  SURPLUS  PAID 
AND  OFFICERS  REMOVED 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
dants  wo^it  there  last  spring  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  car. 

A  re.solution  that  the  surplus  net 
profits  Ix!  paid  out  in  settlement  of  all 
arrears  of  dividends  was  tabled  at  the 
last  meeting,  the  plaintiffs  aver,  going 
on  to  state  that  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Kxchange  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting  cau.sed  .such  action 
to  lx-  taken. 

AI.I>X:E  PI.AN  Tf>  SrPPKES.S  COMPETITION. 

The  oflicers  of  the  International  Pa- 
|KT  Go.,  the  complaint  alleges,  have 


Covering  Indiana 

The  Muncie  Star  has  approximately  three 
times  the  circulation  of  any  other  paper  in 
.Muncie. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star  has  a  greater  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  paper  in  Terre 
Haute. 

The  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  has  a  greater 
circulation  in  Indiana  cities  and  towns 
than  any  other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 
(The  Daily  Star  has  a  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90,000.) 

These  three  papers,  comprising  The  Star 
I-eague,  offer  the  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  covering  the  Indiana 
market. 

Combination  rate  of  15  cents  daily  and  17 
cents  Sunday  is  allowed,  provided  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  uses  equal  run  of  copy  w^hin 
twelve  months. 

Special  Representatives 

Kelly-Sniith  Co.  John  data 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Peoples  Gat  Building 
New  York  Oty  Chicago 

R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 

724  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


joined  with  the  officers  of  other  cor- 
ixirations  in  an  organization  known  as 
the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  “for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
competition,”  tut  whether  or  not  the 
combination  is  in  violation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  laws,  is  not  known  to  the  plaintiffs, 
they  state.  They  allege  that  while  a 
Federal  prosecution  is  pending  against 
the  jjefendants,  the  members  of  the 
News  Print  Manufacturers’  Association 
agreed  to  reduce  the  price  of  news  print 
paper  from  $3.10  p<!r  hundred  pounds 
to  $2. .50.  which,  the  plaintiffs  aver,  was 
against  the  intere.st  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  and  was  in  violation  of  con¬ 
tracts  outstanding. 

Congress  now  threatens  to  take  over 
the  management  of  the  defendant  cor¬ 
poration,  the  plaintiffs  state,  and  allege 
that  the  directors  are  respon.sible  for 
the  action  contemplated  becau.se  of  the 
“oppros.sive,  arbitrary,  and  illegal  man¬ 


ner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  been  conducted." 

The  defendants  named  include  Philip 
T.  Dodge,  president;  Chester  W.  Ly¬ 
man,  vice-president:  Francis  P.  Jen¬ 
nings,  general  counsel  and  director,  and 
the  following  directors:  Ogden  Mills,  W. 
D.  Rus.sell,  A.  N.  Burbank,  Albert  H. 
Wiggin,  F.  N.  B.  Close,  F.  S.  Fowler, 
Samuel  L.  Fuller,  Rudolph  Pagenstech- 
er,  G.  F^.  Underwood,  and  H.  A.  Miller. 

It  is  stated  in  paper  circles  that  the 
readjustment  plan  by  which  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  company  is  to  be 
consolidated  under  one  mortgage  made 
it  necessary  to  retain  the  surplus  accu¬ 
mulated  from  the  earnings  due  to  the 
high  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  the 
past  year  or  more.  As  this  plan  has 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  It  Is  thought  In  paper  circles 
that  the  suit  just  begun  will  be  dis- 
mis.sed. 


TheTimes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Oispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Fioley 

Special  Rrpretenutivea 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher 

and  Newspaper  Advertising 

Everj'^  publication  builds  a  certain  kind  of  busi- 

During  the  year  1912 

ness. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUB- 

Some  there  are  who  go  in  for  glittering  gen- 

LISIIER  carried  adrertis- 

eralities,  others  specialize  on  some  given  line. 

Ing  for  147  Newspapers. 

Advertisers  are  secured  through  various 

During  the  year  1916 

channels. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUB- 

Advertisers  are  held  for  one  reason  alone,  pro- 

LISHER  carried  advertis- 

duetiveness. 

Ing  for  3.)0  Newspapers. 

The  medium  that  gets  and  holds  the  most  ad- 

During  the  first  seven 

vertisers  in  any  given  class  proves  itself  the  best 

months  of  the  year  1917 

producer. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUB- 

THF:  editor  and  publisher  has 

LISHER  has  carried’  ad¬ 
vertising  for  47.'»  dally 

Newspapers. 

More  newspapers  advertise 

specialized  on  newspapers,  has  always  advocated 
.1,  newspapers,  and,  through  its  unswerving  adher¬ 
ence  to  one  policy,  has  done  more  for  newspaper 
advertising  than  has  anv  other  agency  in  the  field. 

in  THE  EDITOR  AND 

Newspaper  publishers  are  “careful”  adver- 

PI  RLISHER  than  in 

tisers.  It  is  a  serious  matter  with  them,  and  they 

Printer’s  Ink,  The  Fourth 

jvlaee  their  advertising  where  it  produces. 

Estate,  Advertising  &  Sell- 

The  fact  that  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUB- 

ing  and  the  Advertising 

LISHFxR  outdistances  ^  all  contemp  raneous 

News  eomhined. 

])uhlications  in  the  number  of  newspapers  that 

“t’onstaney  to  purpose 

j)roelaim  their  me.ssage  is  pretty  fair  proof 
that  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  is 

brings  sueoess.” 

the  paper  where  YOUR  newspaper  advertising 
belongs. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

Suite  1117  World  Building,  New  York  City 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

'  1  >  ■ 
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NEW  PRODUCT  TO  BE 
ADVERTISED  IN  DAILIES 


Kellogg  Products  Co.  to  Secure  Distri¬ 
bution  for  “Nut  Margarine,”  a  New 
Sustitute  for  Butter,  Which  Is  to  Be 
Advertised  in  the  Newspapers  at  an 
Expenditure  of  $100,000. 

The  Kellogg  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  engaged  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  putting  up  packages  and 
preparing  for  the  distribution  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  new  product  to  be  known 
as  "Nut  Margarine,”  a  substitute  for 
butter  made  of  cocoanut  oil.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  most  extensive  planned,  will  be 
handled  through  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
461  Eighth  avenue.  New  York  city.  The 
bulk  of  the  copy,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  used  in  newspapers.  The  plans  for 
this  advertising  campaign  are  being 
carefully  made.  The  manner  in  which 
the  company  is  going  about  the  method 
of  distribution,  in  order  that  the  retail 
trade  may  be  well  supplied  in  advance, 
and  prepared  for  the  advertising  which 
is  to  be  started,  forecasts  its  import¬ 
ance. 

The  copy  is  to  start,  probably  the 
latter  part  of  September  or  in  October. 
It  is  stated  that  the  appropriation  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4100,000  and 
it  may  exceed  that  amount.  No  de¬ 
cision  as  to  the  size  of  the  ads  to  be 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  ^as  yet  been 
made. 


Charge  Editor  With  Contempt 
Proceedings  in  contempt,  involving 
Dana  Sleeth,  editor  of  the  Lcs  .Vngeles 
Record,  were  filed  by  District  Attorney 
Woolwlne  in  the  Superior  Court  in  Los 
Angreles  recently.  An  order  was  issued 
by  presiding  Judge  Finlayson  citing 
Mr.  Sleeth  to  show  c^u-se  why  he 
should  not  b<'  puni.shed  for  writing  and 
printing  certain  editorials  in  the  Record 
reflecting  on  the  courts  and  justice, 
during  the  trial  of  the  C.  E.  Snively 
libel  suit  against  the  Record 


Washington  Times  Raises  Price 
The  Washington  Times  will  raise  the 
price  of  its  Sunday  is.sue  to  two  cents  a 
copy. 

Fire  Destroys  Newspaper 
Fire  recently  destroyed  the  Mojave 
(Cal.)  Press  Building.  The  total  loss, 
including  adjoining  buildings  which 
were  damaged,  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 

Vacation 
Time 

is  the  time  when  you  have  to  put 
out  a  more  live,  interesting  paper 
if  you  want  to  hold  and  build 
circulation. 

NEA  helps  do  both. 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
1279  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter -ef  a  Century 


TO  DO  VIGILANCE  WORK 


Indianapolis  Advertisers’  Club  Will 
Prosecute  Fraudulent  Advertisers. 

C.  J.  Weaver,  president  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Advertisers’  Club,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  whose  bu.siness  it  will 
be  to  watch  for  cases  of  deliberate  frau¬ 
dulent  advertising  and  to  bring  a  test 
case  for  criminal  prosecution  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  Charles  J.  Orbison,  general 
counsel  for  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World;  Merle  Sidener,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  national  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee  of  that  organization,  and  David  P. 
Porterfield,  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


May  Withdraw  from  A.  A.  C.  W. 

After  listening  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
benefits  derived  from  membership  in  the 
A.s.sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
VVorld  at  an  expense  of  $1,000  a  year 
the  Rochester  Ad  Club  voted  recently 
to  adopt  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
committee  that  the  Club  withdraw  its 
membership  and  substitute  a  sustaining 
membership  at  $100  a  year.  It  also 
was  voted  to  withhold  notification  of 
the  withdrawal  until  other  clubs  In  the 
Advertising  Affiliation,  Buffalo,  Cjeve- 
land.  Canton,  and  Syracuse,  had  been 
advised  of  the  move. 


Low  Postage  Rate  for  Soldiers 
Magazines  and  newspapers  bearing 
one-cent  stamps  hereafter  may  be  post¬ 
ed,  unwrapped  and  unaddressed,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  weight,  by  persons  other 
than  publi.shers,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  postal  authorities  to  American  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  in  Europe. 


THE  PATRI-OT-O-WHIRL 
The  Newest  and  Rest  Aatomobile 
Aecesnory 

Join  in  ihi  P«t.  iotic  Spirit  of  Libirtv  and 

FLY  YOUR  COLORS 

The  Patrl-Ot-0- Whirl  is  rain-proof  and 
indestructible.  Consists  of  three  heavy  sheet 
steel  wheelst  enameled  In  re<l.  white  and 
blue,  and  attached  to  the  radiator  cap  or 
wind-shield  of  tlu'  automobile.  It  revolves 
with  (treat  velocity  and  makes  a  very  atrlk- 
ing  api>earanee. 

I’UBLISHEItS: 

Here’s  tlie  Biggest  Winner  Ever  Offered ! 
Can  also  be  used  on  boats,  bicycles,  and 
motorcycles.  Iletall  Price  $1.00.  Write 
to-day  for  special  price  on  <iuantlty  orders. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Premiumg  and  Advertising  Sp^altics 

20  E.  Madison  St.  Chicago 

WALiTY 

CIRCIMTION 

BUILDER 

National  Bdltorlal  Service,  lae., 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  True  News 

—FIRST— 

A  Iwa  ys- Accurately 

Interoational  News  Service 

World  Bldg.,  New  York 


rT^vi«A.£LINOTYPE 

THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


The 

Auxiliary  Magazine 

Matrices  from  auxiliary  and  both  standard 
magazines  of  the  Model  17  Linotype  are 
delivered  to  the  same  assembler  belt  and 
may  be  mixed  at  will  in  the  same  line  con¬ 
tinuously.  No  other  composing  machine 
offers  these  advantages. 


.These  newspapers  find  the  Aux¬ 
iliary  Magazine  of  the  Model  17 
Linotype  one  of  its  leading  features: 


Christian  Science  Monitor 
Buffalo  Times  (3) 

Detroit  News  (6) 

Cirand  Rapids  Herald  (2) 
Newark  Evening  News 
Topeka  State  Journal 


Philadelphia  Record  (5) 
Cleveland  Press  (6) 
Philadelphia  Press  (4) 
San  Francisco  Daily  News 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 


“The  Linotype  Line”  illustrates  and  describes 
all  Linotype  Models.  Write  for  your  copy. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

TORONTO,  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd. 
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SALTED  PEANUTS  COPY 
GOES  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 


Cecil  Advertisinf!  Company,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va^  Ik  Placing  8,400  Line  Ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Northeastern  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Country  New  Copy  Going 
Out  Shortly. 

The  Cecil,  AovLamsiNc  (\)MPANr, 
Mutual  Building,  Kichmond.  Va.,  is 
placing  8,400-line  contracts  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaiiers  for  the  Planters  Nut 
&  Chocolate  Co..  “Pennant  Brand  Salted 
Peanuts,"  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  Atlas  Ai)\'EKTisiNa  Agency,  450 
Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  add¬ 
ing  3,000  lines  to  all  c-ontracts  for  A. 
Mendel.sohn’s  Sons,  Acme  J.jme,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  and  is  hold¬ 
ing  a  preliminary  campaign  in  Penn- 
.sylvania  only  for  the  Joy  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
city. 

The  Wylie  B.  Jones  Aoveutising 
■Agency.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  making 
n<-w  contracts  for  California  for  the 
Booth  Hyomei  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Walter  Baker  (X).mpany„  Boston, 
Ma-ss.,  is  making  6-inch,  double  column, 
26-timc  contract-s  in  large  citie.s. 

The  Jenne  &  Bltler  Company. 
803  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  are  placing  copy  in  Indiana  news- 
pajiors  for  the  Indiana  Electric  As.sorta- 
tion. 

The  George  Batten  Co.,  F'ourth  -Ave¬ 
nue  Building,  New  York  city,  will  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  of  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Co.,  New  York  city  after 
September  1. 

The  JosEPti  Ellner  Co.,  25  West  39th 
.street.  New  York  city,  is  placing  three 
■-olumiis  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kan.sa.s,  Massachu.setts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wi.scon.sin,  for  the  Peo|)le’s  Council 
of  .America,  2  We.st  13th  Street,  New 
York  city. 

The  Nel-son  Ches-Man  &  Co.,  1127  Pine 
Street,  St.  Loui.s,  .Mo.,  arc  placing  orders 
in  Minne.sota  newspaiars  fur  the  Blatz 
Brewing  t.'ompaiiy,  “Banna,"  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

S.  .A.  Co.NOMCK  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
handling  the  adverti.sing  of  J.  F.  True 
&  Co. 

The  J.  H.  Cross  Co.,  214  South  12th 
Strec-t,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  handling  the 
adverti.sing  of  Gilpin,  Langdon  &  Co., 
"Black  Flag  inwet  Powder,"  300  West 
laimliard  Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Philip  Kohbe  Co.,  212  Fifth  Avenue, 
will  u.se  newspajK'rs  in  New  York  State 
during  August  and  will  gradually  ex¬ 
tend  their  advertising  through  territory 
ea-st  of  the  Missi.ssippi  for  the  Chase-O- 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hancock  Street  and  Columbus 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frek  S.  Willia.ms,  108  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  copy  in  a  few 
Georgia  cities  for  the  El  Zernac  Com¬ 
pany,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  city. 

The  Matos  .Ahvertising  Co.,  Bulletin 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  sending 
out  21  lines  t.  f.  on  contracts  for  the 
Eckman  Manufacturing  Co.,  “medical," 
Sixth  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  Vicks  Chemical  Co.,  Green.sboro, 
N.  C.,  is  making  yearly  contracts  direct 
with  new.spapers. 

The  H.  E.  Bkhsman  Advertising  Co., 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is 
placing  5,000  lines'one  year  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  newspapers  for  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad. 

The  Tomer  Advertising  Agency,  294 
Wa-shlngton  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
placing  advertising  for  the  Trico  Car- 
lionated  Beverage  Co.  (Trico),  Journal 
Building.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Snitzler  Advertising  CY).,  Gar¬ 
land  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  sending 
out  14  lines  3  times  a  week,  generally 
for  the  Dearborn  Supply  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  making  5,000-line  one-year  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  .selected  list  of  newspapers. 

The  Standard  Advertising  Agency, 
150  Na-ssau  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  in  large  cities  70  lines  one-time, 
a  week  t.  f.  orders  for  the  Hammond 
Typewriter  Co.,  New  York  city. 

The  j.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Lytton 
Building,  Chicago,  HI.,  is  sending  out 
5,000  line.s,  one  year,  to  a  selected  list 
of  newspapers  for  the  Superior  Under¬ 
wear  Co.,  Piqua,  O. 

Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  are  sending  out 
copy  generally  for  the  A.  C.  Penn,  Inc., 
100  I.,afayette  Street,  New  York  city, 
Penn.  Safety  Razor. 

Strold  &  Brown,  I.nc.,  303  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  are  making  5,000- 
line  yearly  contracts  with  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Brown-Durrell  Co.,  New 
York  city. 

Lee-Jones,  Inc.,  Republic  Building, 
Chicago,  handles  the  advertising  of  the 
Olympian  .Motors  Corporation,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  manufacturers  of  the  “Olymp¬ 
ian"  automobile. 

The  W.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Busn  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  Cheney  Phono¬ 
graph  Co. 

The  Gtx).  B.  Van  Clevb  Co.,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co., 
Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Kirtland-Engle  Co.,  Lytton 
Building,  Chicago,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Young  Typewriter  Co.,  of 
Chicago. 

The  Selxye  Advertising  Co.,  Kresge 
Building,  Ditioit,  Mich.,  will  place  the 
advertising  of  Shadixiurnc  Brothers 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  Fr,TnVfort,  Ind., 
manufacturers  of  the  Bour-j)a\is  car 
and  the  Shad-Wyck  Six,  a  new  ultra  de 
luxe  car. 

F.  P.  SHU.MWAY,.  453  Washington 
Stnset,  Boston,  Mass.,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count  of  th-j  Jager  Marine  Engine  Co.; 
al.so  the  account  of  F.  E.  liowes,  311 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Bo.ston,  Ma.ss. 

C.  Iro.n.mcngek,  95  Madi.son  .Avenue, 
New  York,  handles  the  advarti.sing  of 
the  Heart  Bell  Carbon  Remover,  908 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

L.  J.  Fi.nv.'H,  1364  Broadway,  New 
York,  handles  the  fur  adverti.sing  of  the 
Clawson  &  Wilson  Co.,  38  West  32d 
Street,  New  York. 

The  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  581  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  placing 
four-time  orders  with  newspapers  for 
"Boston  Garters"  and  “Velvet  Grip  Gar¬ 
ters"  for  the  Geo.  F.  Frost  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


May  Postpone  Convention 
The  Advertising  Affiliation  Convention 
.scheduled  to  be  held  in  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  in  October,  will  probably  be  post¬ 
poned  on  account  of  the  war.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  organization  have 
lieen  asked  by  the  Syracuse  Advertis¬ 
ing  Men's  Club  to  postpone  the  con¬ 
vention  one  year. 


Thanki)  Press  Association 
President  VV'ilson  recently  sent  a  tel¬ 
egram  of  appreciation  to  J.  C.  McAu- 
liffe,  retiring  president  of  the  Georgia 
Weekly  Press  A.s.sociation,  for  the  reso¬ 
lutions  expre.ssing  loyalty  to  the  nation¬ 
al  Admini.stration,  which  were  adopted 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  As.so- 
''iation. 


ASPHALT  PRODUCTS  TO 
ADVERTISE  GENERALLY 

Campaign  to  Familiarize  People  with 
Asphalt  Paint,  Roofing,  and  Shingles 
to  Be  Launched  hy  The  Heppes-Nel- 
son  Co.,  of  Chicago— Advertising 
Tips. 

The  Wm.  D.  McJunkin  Advertising 
Agency,  35  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  handle  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Heppes-Nelson  Co.,  4505 
Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  makers  of  as¬ 
phalt  paint,  roofing,  and  shingles.  The 
campaign  will  amount  to  $25,000,  and 
will  be  general  in  character. 

The  Gundlach  Advertising  Co.,  122 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  will 
place  the  $50,000  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  Adams  Publishing  (3o.,  Mor¬ 
ton  Building,  Chicago.  The  campalg^n 
•sterts  in  September. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York, 
handles  the  advertising  of  Charles  B. 
Knox  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  “Knox  Gelatines."  M.  M. 
Wilms  is  adverti.sing  manager  of  the 
Charles  B.  Knox  Co. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AD  MEN 
WILL  EQUIP  AMBULANCE 

F.arh  of  the  2,.500  Members  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Advertising  Men's  Associa¬ 
tion  Pledge  to  Give  $2  a  Month  for 
Three  Months— Silver  Trophies 

Awarded  to  Clubs. 

The  establishment  of  an  ambulance 
unit,  fully  equipped  for  service  on  the 
French  front,  was  undertaken  by  the 
delegates  to  the  fourteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pacific  Coa.st  Advertising 
Men’s  Association,  held  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
last  week,  at  the  closing  session. 

Each  of  the  2,500  members  of  the  As- 
.sociation  pledged  to  contribute  $2  a 
month  for  three  month.s.  The  unit  when 
completed  will  represent  an  expenditure 
of  $13,000,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  Adverti.sing  Men's  ambu¬ 
lance  unit. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  closing 
day  of  the  convention  was  the  awarding 
of  seven  silver  trophies  to  adverti.sing 
men  and  clubs  that  distinguished  them- 
•sc'lves  in  various  way^.  The  Coast  Tro¬ 
phy  was  awarded  to  the  Portland  Ad 
Club.  It  was  given  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Ad  Club  to  the  club  showing  the  great¬ 
est  activity  in  club  work  during  the 
year. 

The  Tribune  trophy,  given  by  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
club  that  made  the  greatest  increase  in 
memliership,  went  to  the  Stockton  (Cal.) 
Ad  Club.  The  President’s  trophy,  to  be 
given  to  the  club  bringing  the  greatest 
number  of  ladies  to  the  convention, 
donated  by  W.  W.  Cribbin.s,  pre.sident 
of  the  P.  C.  A.  M.  A.,  was  awarded  to 
the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Men’s 
Club.  The  C^vlc  Work  trophy,  present¬ 
ed  by  Charles  F.  Berg,  of  Portland,  the 
newly  elected  pre.sident  of  the  P.  C.  A. 
M.  A.,  was  awarded  to  the  Poi|$land  C^ub 
for  accomplishing  the  greate.st-  amount 
of  good  for  its  city. 

The  Retail  Ad  trophy,  given  by  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  A.ssociation  of  Oak¬ 
land,  to  be  awarded  for  the  iiest  retail 
dry  goods  ad  in  the  exhibit,  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Frederick  Nel.son,  Inc.,  a  Seattle 
department  store. 


N.  E.  Dates  Fixed 
The  National  Editorial  A.s.sociation 
will  hold  its  1918  meeting  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  some  time  during  ^  the 
si-cond  and  third  weeks  in  May 


SENATOR  SURPRISED  THEM 


Pica  Club’s  Outing  Marked  by  Presence 
of  William  Hughes. 

The  Pica  Club,  composed  of  newspa¬ 
per  men  of  Paasaic,  Bergen,  and  Sussex 
Counties,  New  Jersey,  had  a  delightful 
surprise  at  their  annual  outing  at 
Greenwood  Lake  last  Saturday,  when 
they  unexpectedly  became  hosts  of 
United  States  Senator  William  Hughes, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  came  from  his  bun¬ 
galow  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
to  meet  them. 

Senator  Hughes  has  been  confined  by 
illness  for  a  month  at  his  cottage,  re¬ 
maining  in  absolute  retirement,  and  this 
was  his  first  public  appearance  since  he 
left  Washington.  He  said  he  felt  that 
he  must  greet  his  northern  New  Jersey 
newspaper  friends.  He  was  greeted 
with  cheers  and  was  warmly  welcomed. 
He  showed  some  of  his  old-time  vigor, 
but  still  needs  a  long  rest  before  he  can 
resume  his  duties. 

The  outing  was  attended  by  about 
seventy-five  members  and  guests  of  the 
Pica  Club,  who  motored  from  various 
points  to  the  Sterling  Forest  Hotel, 
where  a  shore  dinner  was  served.  Fer¬ 
dinand  Friedrich,  of  Paterson,  president 
of  the  club,  pre.slded. 


Charles  B.  Cory,  3d,  Arrives 

Charles  B.  Cory,  jr.,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Inland  Storekeeper, 
Chicago,  and  Chicago  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  is  the  father 
of  a  1917  model  boy,  Charles  B.  Ory. 
Mother  and  son  are  doing  well  and  fath¬ 
er  Is  too  excited  to  work. 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78, 


Publisliers’  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST. 

225  W.  39th  Street,  New  York. 
*  Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  (or  0 
Months  Gndins  April  1,  1B17 

36,670  Daily 

Wt  guarantee  the  largest  white  boms 
delivered  evening  circulation  In  tbe  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  tbe  local  territory  the  States 
U  the  luglcal  and  eeoDumie  medium. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL, 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chtenco  St.  Lonls 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Lew  Burnham,  who,  during  the  past 
sixteen  years,  has  been  associated  with 
the  Charles  H.  Puller  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  joined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  staff  of  the  Collier  Advertising 
Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

Clarence  L.  Davis  has  been  appointed 
service  manager  of  the  E.  P.  Remington 
Advertising  Agency,  of  Buffalo. 

Wm.  a.  Hart,  formerly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Boroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company  as  assi.stant  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

■  G.  B.  Sharpe,  president  of  the  Adver- 
tl.sing  Club,  of  New  York,  left  yester¬ 
day  for  a  vacation  trip  in  the  Maine 
woods. 

i  Ge»rge  French,  editor  of  Advertising 
News,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  French,  left 
Tuesday  for  a  vacation  trip  to  Montreal. 

!  H.  W.  L.  Gardiner,  for  seven  years 
with  the  Curtls-Newhall  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  resigned  and  has  open¬ 
ed  his  own  advertising  agrency  in  Los 
Angeles. 

R.  O.  Wales,  a  well-known  Kansas 
adverti.sing  man,  has  opened  up  an  ad- 
verti.slng  agency  in  Topeka. 

Paul  Gifford  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  take 
the  place  of  Robert  E.  Miller,  who  is 
now  secretary  of  the  Hamilton  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Charles  C.  Younggrebn,  business 
manager  of  the  Kansas  Farmer,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Topeka,  who  resigned  to  enter 
the  aviation  corps,  has  been  succeeded 
by  W.  J.  Cody,  who  had  charge  of  all 
live-stock  advertising  and  was  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  same  paper. 

W.  Frank  McClure,  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Association  and 
candidate  for  president  in  the  coming 
fall  election,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
Sunday  Evening  Club,  which  consists  of 
twenty  advertising  and  publicity  men, 
the  selection  of  which  is  left  to  him.  He 
has  already  appointed  S.  DeWitt  Clough, 
G.  W.  Robnett,  Arnold  Joems,  and  Ho¬ 
mer  J.  Buckley  on  this  committee. 

Jacob  F.  Weintz,  of  the  St.  I.iOTiia  of¬ 
fice  of  the  John  M.  Branham  Company, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Up-to-Date  Farining,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Harry  A.  Johnson  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Eastern  advertising  manager  of  the 
American  Garage  and  Auto  D.aler,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

E.  C.  Wolf,  formerly  with  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Collier’s  Weekly. 

William  C.  Bell,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Farm,  Toronto. 

CHtaTER  M.  Cogswell,  for  the  last 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia^ s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Foreign  Representatives 
GILMAN  &  NICOLL 
1103  World  Building  1030  Tribune  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  *' 


five  years  with  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  has  become 
associated  with  the  Coolidge  Advertising 
Service  of  Des  Moines. 

Fred  R.  Lufkin,  until  recently  of 
Boston,  has  opened  an  advertising  of¬ 
fice  in  Elgin,  HI. 

Carl  T.  Bixfy,  formerly  with  the  Dap- 
prich  Advertising  Agency,  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  been  added  to  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


Richard  Holmes  has  resigned  as 
business  manager  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  after  having  been  with  that  news¬ 
paper  forty-one  years. 

Charles  K.  Woodbridgb,  formerly  of 
the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager  and 
acting  advertising  manager  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Charles  Oswald,  of  the  Oswald  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  spoke  before  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club’s  summer 
course  Wednesday  on  “How  to  Use 
Data:  Layout,  Application,  Writing.”  H. 
A.  Hahn,  of  the  Gardner  Printing  Co., 
will  speak  August  8  on  “Type.” 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  Correspon¬ 
dents  Schools,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Institute  of 
Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  is 
associated  with  the  1.  C.  S.,  and  which 
has  headquarters  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Sumner  will  be  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising,  and  will  continue  in  charge 
of  the  I.  C.  S.  advertising. 


ALABAMA 


NEWS  . Blrmlnich.ini 

Ararage  circulation  for  December,  Dally  41,673 ; 
Sunday,  42,687,  Printed  2,891,112  lines  more 
adTertlalng  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1916. 


CALIFORNIA 


EXAMINER  . Loa  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  clrcnlatlon.  Greatest  Home  Dellr- 
ery. 

MRRCURr-HBRALD  . . San  Jose 

Poet  Office  Statement  . 11,434 

Member  of  A.  B.  0. 


GEORGIA 


BANNER  . Athens 

A  gilt  edge  subscription — not  a  mere  ctrcula- 
tlon  claim. 

JOURNAL  (Clr.  55,42«)  . AtlanU 


ILLINOIS 


HERALD-NEWS  (Clrcnlatlon  15.190) . Joliet 


MONTANA 


MINER  . 

Average  dally  13,781,  Sunday 
months  ending  April  1,  1917.' 

22,343.  for  6 

NEW  JERSEY 

JOURNAL  . 

PRESS  CHRONICLE  . 

COUItlER-NBWS  . 

NEW  YORK 

COURIER  A  ENQUIRER  . Bnffal,. 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO  —  New 
York. 


DAY  . New  York 

The  National  Jewish  Daliy  that  no  general 
adrertlser  should  overlook. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“Tha  only  Buffalo  newspaper  ihnl  cm- 
tort  lit  ndvertitiag  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertiaera  use  our  columns  ezcluaive- 
ly.  The  above  ia  one  of  the  many  ren- 
tont  why." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 
Foreign  Advirtiiing  Riprmntativu 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


1  SopFka  I 

iatlg  Olapttal 


IOWA 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE— Dea  Moines 
Circulation,  85,000  Dally,  70.000  Suoduy. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  . . Dea  Molne.s 

More  tbau  800,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Loulsyllle,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  82  to  64  pagea.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
tbe  world.  In  sxccaa  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMBS-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleuna 


MICHIGAN 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . TouDfffltown 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TIMES  . Erie 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . Johnstown 

TIMBS-LBADER  . Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sept. 

30,  1918,  as  sworn  to 
in  Government  report. 

3  4,238 

And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Clmilations 

Publisher 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 
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PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jackson 

Last  Got.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday. 
12.568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Ratea — One  tlma  adi,  50  centa  Inch;  yearly 
contracts,  35  centa  loch ;  position  20%  extra. 

MINNESOTA 


CHRONICLE  . Houston 

The  Chronicle  guirintaea  a  drculatton  of 
42,000  dally  and  61,000  Snuday. 


UTAH 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Eyenlng. .  .Minneapolis  HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  a  tv 


MISSOURI 


VIRGINIA 


POST  DLSPATCH  . St.  Ix>ula 

Dally  Evening  uml  Sunday  .Morning, 
la  the  only  uewapaiier  In  its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Itiitogriivurc  Picture  Section. 

Tbe  POST-DISPATCH  sella  more  papers  In 
St.  lamia  and  anburba  every  clay  in  the  year, 
than  there  are  lionies  lii  the  city, 

('trcnlatiun  Hrat  six  monllia,  1017: 

Sunday  average  . 3G2,S5M 

Dally  and  Sunday  . 195,985 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . .Harrisonburg 

In  tbe  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
tbe  richest  Agricultural  County  In  United  Statea. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIOENCER  . Seattle 


ROLL  OF 

HONOR 

The  following  publlahert  guanotee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 

NEBRASKA 

of  a  careful  and  eikauitive  Inveiitlgation. 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Clr.  128,884).... 

.  a .  .Lincoln 

ILLINOIS 


NEW  YORK 


8KANDINAVEN  . dllcagn 


BOKLLBTTINO  DELLA  SERA . New  York 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS 


New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will 
Be  in  the  Market  for  Supplies. 

CmrAOo. — Ropers  &  Smith,  advertis- 
inp  apents;  peneral  adverti.sinp;  $.S5.- 
000. 

Dovesj,  Del. — OommonweaRh  .\dver- 
tisinp  Company  of  Penn.sylvania;  to  do 
peneral  advertisinp  busine.ss  in  all 
its  branches:  capitalization,  *1. 260,000; 
M.  Ij.  Roper.s,  T.  A.  Irwin,  Harry  W. 
Davis,  local  Wilminpton,  Del.,  incor¬ 
porators. 

Ocala,  Fla. — The  Star  Publishinp  Co. 
has  been  chartered  here  to  publish  a 
new.spap(*r.  Capitalization,  $2;'(,(ton.  in¬ 
corporators:  U.  K.  Carroll,  Helen  J.  Kit- 
tenper,  P.  V'.  Ijeavengood,  and  Adele 
Rittender. 

New  York. — Dwyer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  general  advertising,  $5,000; 
William  J.  Dwyer,  William  C.  Murphy, 
Patrick  J.  Leahon. 

New  York. — The  Spanish  Press  of 
.\meiica,  Inc.,  publishing  in  Spani.sh 
language,  peneral  information  and  pub¬ 
licity,  $25,000;  A.  A.  Mar.shall,  L.  H. 
Quade,  P.  Kaplan.  Place  of  business; 
1159  Kastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


(:ha\(;f',s  in  interest 

Oreene,  la. — The  Butler  County  Press 
was  .sold  here  recently  at  a  sheriff’.s 
sale  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  attachment. 
The  purcha.ser  was  Frank  I.  Aborn,  fa- 
ther-in-law  of  Oeorpe  B.  Tracey,  who 
has  edited  the  paper  for  the  pa.st  few 
years.  Mr.  Aborn,  who  will  run  the  pa- 
r  er,  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  case. 

Ki'sa,  Okla. — CJene  W.  Bales  is  the 
new  owner  of  the  Industrial  here. 

Kkb.mmli.vc,  Col. — Ru.ssell  J.  Graves 
has  leased  the  News  here  from  George 
K.  Swan. 

San  Fiuncisco. — Charles  M<-lntyre  is 
now  the  .sole  owner,  p<ibli.sher,  and  ed¬ 
itor  »>f  the  Pacific  Printer  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BfRCHARii,  Neb. — Frank  A.  Cox,  i)ub- 
lisher  of  the  Burchard  Times,  who  has 
enlisted  in  the  National  Guard,  has  sold 
that  paper  to  Mrs.  Weaver  Borden. 

Cu.NNiNGHAM,  Kan.  —  William  A. 
Bradley,  who  recently  purchased  the 
Cunningham  Clipper,  has  moved  here 
and  taken  charge  of  that  pajier. 

Hi'ron,  Kan. — Miss  Hilda  McBride 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Huron 
Herald  and  .sc-veral  other  .small  papers 
in  this  vicinity  and  will  conduct  a  chain 
of  papers  throughout  this  section. 

Mound  Valley.  Kan. — Rollin  Conder- 
inan,  who  recently  purcha.sed  the  t’he- 
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topa  Clipper,  has  sold  his  interest  In 
the  Mound  Valley  Journal  to  D.  H.  Wal¬ 
lingford,  who  assumes  full  charge  of 
that  paper. 

Oketo,  Kan. — Harry  DeLair  is  now 
editor  of  the  Oketo  Eagle,  having  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  same. 

Ina,  III. — Samuel  T.  Coffman,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Ina  Observer,  has 
sold  his  Interest  in  that  paper  to  E.  L. 
Coffman,  of  this  city. 

McAlestbr,  Okla. — Forrest  A.  Garrett 
is  now  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Pittsburg  County  Guardian,  publish¬ 
ed  here.  C.  D.  Jenkins,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  sole  owner  and  publisher,  is  now 
joint  publishet  and  business  manager 
of  the  paper. 

Burchard,  Neb. — F.  A.  Cox  has  sold 
the  Times  here  to  Mrs.  Weaver  Borden, 
an  experienced  newspaper  woman,  who 
will  continue  publication  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Halsey,  Ore. — D.  H.  Telmadge,  for¬ 
merly  of  Salem,  Ore.,  has  Joined  W.  A. 
Prilaulx  as  a  partner  in  the  publication 
of  the  Enterprise  here. 

Minco,  Okla. — John  Duran,  a  former 
editor  of  Okemah,  Okla.,  has  purchased 
the  Minco  Herald  and  taken  charge. 

Metropolis,  Ill. — The  Ma.ssac  Journal- 
Republican,  published  here,  has  been 
lea.sed  by  W.  A.  Spence  to  Rev.  R.  B. 
Butler. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Carpenter,  Wyo. — Frank  S.  Nipper, 
publ.sher  of  the  Carpenter  Record  and 
of  the  Prague  (Okla.)  Record,  will  start 
a  new  weekly  paper  in  a  farming  town 
in  this  State. 

Harrisonville,  Mo.  —  Frank  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  the  local  Cass  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  is  preparing  to  publish  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  camp  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guard.  He  will  have  a  porta¬ 
ble  plant. 

Rolla,  Kan. — The  News  is  a  new  pa¬ 
per  here.  .VIbert  B.  Edson  is  publisher. 


SUSPENSIONS 

Wayne,  Okla. — Publication  of  the 
Wayne  Beacon,  a  local  weekly,  h^  been 
suspended  by  O.  L.  Powell,  who  pur- 
cha.sed  that  paper  six  months  ago  from 
Ed.  F'.  Little,  its  founder. 

The  definite  man  is  never  misunder¬ 
stood. 


A  Gain  of  73% 


During  the  p«it  four  yeani  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  enjoyed  a  gain  of  73%  In 
elrculatlon.  Character  and  aolldlty  explain 
thia  Increaae.  Advertlalng  MOOT  pay  in 
a  medium  which  calla  forth  auch  a  tre- 
nietidnua  rexpuute  from  the  public. 


^i)t  Detroit  Jfree  Crests; 

"irtoMfaa't  Ortutmt  jrawapopar." 


VERREE  &  )  Faraita 

CONKL  S  lapraaaathc 


Raw  Tark 
Ckicaga 
DataaH 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  *  WOODMAN. 
Special  RaprcaaatatiTaa 
Naw  Yark.  Datrait.  Kaaaaa  C3ty,  ChiaMo 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulatioii. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Ltt  ut  $*n4  yaw  •/  aar  cal- 

arai  t0mic$,  daily  a«d  Smniay 
Pmg**  im  black  aad  calart. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manacar 
•T  WEST  89TB  Vt.,  NCW  TOU 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
Marshall,  Mo. — ^The  Saline  County 
Progress,  established  here  in  1865,  has 
been  con.solldated  with  the  Marshall 
Democrat-News  under  the  name  of  the 
latter. 

Los  Angeles. — Malott’s  Magazine  and 
the  Pacific  Kennel  Gazetteer  have  con¬ 
solidated. 


MOCK  JOYA  IN  JAPAN 


He  Writes  Entertainingly  About  Journal¬ 
istic  Work  in  Tokio. 

In  a  letter  to  Louis  De  Foe,  dramatic 
critic  of  the  World,  Mock  Joya,  a  Jap¬ 
anese,  former  member  of  the  World's 
staff,  who  is  now  publishing  at  Tokio 
the  Japan  Times  in  English,  gives  some 
interesting  comment  on  Japanese  jour¬ 
nalism.  After  speaking  of  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  making  a  success  of  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  EJnglish  and  expreasing  his  in¬ 
tention  to  return  to  New  York  next 
summer,  he  writes: 

“When  you  said  that  you  wished  to 
come  over  you  srtiowed  your  Ignoirano 
about  the  newspapers  here.  Do  yov 
wifih  to  work  for  $25  or  $30  a  month? 
That  is  the  usual  salary  so-called  dra¬ 
matic  critics  on  the  Japanese  paper.-; 
get.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  dram--' 
writers  are  not  placed  in  high  esteem 
here.” 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


’  Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Kuilding 

NEW  YORK  ,  CHICAGO 


The  3-coliimn  illustration  of 

Sara  Moore’s  Types 

is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

The  text — about  500  words — 
has  the  O.  Henry  punch. 

The  combination  makes  the 
biggest  small  Sunday  feature  on 
the  market. 

Write  for  samples  and  terms. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

120  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


Newspaper  Honors  Troops 
The  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  bore  the 
expense  on  Saturday  of  bringing  the 
Twelfth  Company  to  that  city  for  the 
parade  in  honor  of  the  Rhode  Island 
troops  leaving  for  duty.  The  Call  has 
also  contributed  $25  to  start  a  comfort 
fund  for  the  Twelfth  and  Sixth  Compan¬ 
ies. 


Publish  Carrier  Story 
The  Houston  (Tex.)  Daily  Post  last 
Sunday  carried  an  interesting  two-page 
story  about  the  Post  carriers. 


Says  the 

NEWS-TRIBUNE 

of  Duluth 

“Our  service  from  you  has  been 
uniformly  good.  We  may  want  to 
increase  it  at  a  later  date  by  the 
addition  of  other  features.” 

Central  Press  Ass’n 


New  York  Cleveland 


DOMINATES 


Its  field  Id  purcbKKluti;  ability 
per  fnuiily  hik]  yei  fit  loweM 
advertlsiug  cost  per  tlMiuiuiiid 

“TO-DAY’S  HOUSEWIFE” 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

General  9lanai/er 
New  % orh 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGPAVING  C‘.> 


2t»l  &  253  WILLIAM  ST.  COD  NF  W- 
CHAMBERS  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Repreaantativa  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tho 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BORDEN  MILK  CO.  ADS 
IN  N.  Y.  DAILY  PAPERS 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


Copy,  Announcing  Change  in  Prices, 
and  Methods  Public  May  Adopt  to  Ef¬ 
fect  Savings,  Appeared  in  Every  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  Newspaper  in  Great¬ 
er  City  Last  Monday. 

The  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
when  it  decided  to  change  the  schedules 
of  milk  prices  to  the  consumers  of 
Greater  New  York  on  August  1,  stated 
its  case  to  the  people  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  advertising.  For  this  purpose 
a  full-page  advertisement  was  taken  in 
every  morning  and  evening  newspaper 
In  the  metropolitan  district  last  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  advertisement  dwelt  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  company,  the  cost  of  the 
milk,  and  the  prices  paid  to  farmers 
and  dairymen  to  secure  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply.  In  the  advertisement  the  consumer 
was  told  that  the  corporation’s  profit  on 
milk  amounted  to  6  mills,  or  %  of  1 
per  cent,  on  each  quart  of  milk  fur¬ 
nished,  all  the  balance  being  paid  out 
for  the  milk,  labor,  freight,  bottles,  ice, 
horses,  wagons,  feed,  etc.  The  .state¬ 
ment  is  frankly  made  that  the  com¬ 
pany  seeks  a  specific  profit,  and  that  if 
prices  for  milk  and  the  other  items  that 
go  to  make  up  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  .should  be  reduced,  it  should  be 
done,  and  the  advertisement  pledges  the 
word  of  the  company  that  it  will  be 
done. 

The  advertisement,  which  was  sent 
out  through  A.  R.  Elliott,  of  New  York, 
appeared  only  in  the  daily  new.spapers  of 
the  Greater  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

A>trf<rtitement»  unAer  tlii»  elagtifleaHon .  tfn 
per  line,  eneh  interUnn.  Cnunt  gir 
imrifg  to  thg  Hne.  For  thogg  unomplnord. 
got  to  gTorxit  SO  inortf*.  two  tngrrtinng  FFF.F. 


NFWSl’AI'KU  M.VN — T.lvp  nowspapor  man.  pill- 
tpf  of  dally  In  pity  of  2f>.000 '  dPsirps  to  mako 
chanpp  for  hotter.  Tliomuith  knowlodifp  of  npwa- 
P"|H’P  Kamo  s’lth  eight  years  of  experlenep.  Not 
n  "has  heen"  hub — young  man  giving  sallsfae- 
tlon  Iti  present  position,  who  seeks  a  better  op¬ 
portunity.  Address  tt-,S.t.o3,  Pare  Kdltor  and 
rhibllsher.  _ _ 

F.niTOIl — Kxperlenppd  dally  newspaper  man 
wonts  situation  as  editor,  editorial  writer  or 
telegraph  editor  on  Repnhllean  paper  In  Central 
or  Western  states.  Write  t’-.SSSt.  eare  FXlltor 
and  Pnhllsher. 

CIRCTT-ATION  MANAGER- -Live  elrenlatlon 
manager  of  Evening  dally  of  1.300  desires  to 
make  change.  Age  33.  Ten  years  In  present 
plaee.  Recently  went  through  !>0%  raise  In 
price  of  paper  and  got  hy  with  living  colors. 
Ooorl  references  given.  Address  T’-.3.3.15.  care 
Editor  en<l  Pnhllsher. 

f^clT,A^^ON  MANAGER— Now  ix>rmanently 
employed  desire  change.  No  hoozer  Best  of 
references.  Not  snh.leet  to  draft.  lies  workod 
on  small  pai>pr  and  Imcame  familiar  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  Address  IT-3.3.51,  cere  E<lltor  atsl 
Puhllsher. 


CIRn’I,ATION  MANAGER,  with  vears  of  ex¬ 
perience.  and  can  furnish  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  at  present  emploveil,  have  goo<l  reason 
for  wishing  to  make  change.  Not  subject  to 
draft.  Address  U.,  3337,  eare  Editor  ami  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RrSINRSS  ANTI  ABVERTlSrNG  MANAGER 
— Man  of  character.  Integrity,  ambition,  and 
enthusiasm,  37  .rears  old.  desires  to  change 
present  (v.nnectlons.  Has  been  very  sneeessfni ; 
saved  money :  made  friends,  and  Is  representa¬ 
tive  In  every  particular.  lias  reached  limit  pres¬ 
ent  position  permits.  Good  exeentlve;  hard. 
Intenstve  worker.  Never  fall  to  get  results. 
Would  consider  Business  Management.  Adver¬ 
tising  Management,  or  responsible  position  In 
•Adrertlslng  Department,  but  opportunities  for 
future  must  be  very  promising.  The  newspaper 
searching  for  a  man  of  mv  calibre  can  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Address  IT..  333B,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN— Thoroughly  com- 
Iietent.  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  press 
room  conditions,  the  handling  of  pnpe.r  cost  and 
waste,  seeks  employment — 1.5  years  ,5  press  room 
fireman,  has  business  anil  executive  ability,  can 
assume  charge  of  a  plant  and  produce  results. 
Exceptional  references.  Am  familiar  with  the 
low  down  construction  and  the  high  speed 
streleht  line  presses.  Experienced  coloir  man. 
AiVIress  T.  3345.  care  The  Fxlltor  aiKl  Publisher. 


At/vertigementg  tinder  fata  claggiftcation.  twenty 
centg  per  line,  each  ituertion.  Count  aix 
irorda  fo  the  line. 


KDIIXIR- — To  handle  I/H-al  and  Telegraph  In 
a  short,  snappy  manner.  Address  W.  W.  Weaver, 
si;ii.  Durham,  N.  C. 


ADVERTISING  MAN— With  a  good  record, 
who  can  deliver  the  goods.  Adtlrcss  Durham 
Sun.  Durham.  N.  C. 


SPETIAI,  WRITER  WANTED.— Fathollc  Pub 
lishlng  House  has  opening  for  competent  special 
writer.  Must  have  good  commami  of  English 
and  be  able  to  prepare  interesting  siieclal  articles 
and  occasional  editorial.  Whole  or  part  time. 
State  education,  experience  and  references.  Write 
Box  T’-33,52,  eare  Fklltor  ami  Puhllsher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AdvertUem^ts  under  thie  cla$${flc<ition  "fifteen 
eente  line,  eeoh  insertion.  Count  $%e 

to  the  line. 


MIKSS  WANTED— Will  considor  bnrsraln  in 
Stereot.vpine  newsp^por  props.  Give  full  descrip¬ 
tion  nnd  lowest  onsh  price.  Berkeley  Dally 
Gazette,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


TRADE  AT  HOME  J^RRVICE.— Complete  mat 
ter  for  ten  weeks*  eampalsrn.  Including  ten  fnll 
psee  erpiimon^s.  readinc  and  editorial  matter, 
full  Instr'^'flon^  to  put  It  on.  Copyright 

matter.  Price  $10  sent  on  ten  days*  approval. 
Geo.  W.  MncDonnell  Adv.  Mpr.,  The  Telegram. 
Tx>nir  Beneh.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


Advertiurmentif  under  thU  rlnssiflrnfion .  twf'ntv 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  siiP  icords 
words  to  the  line. 


M.VTS  :  Four  sets  of  B-pt.  Roman  No.  2.  with 
Bold  Fare  No.  1  ;  five  sets  7-pt.  Roman  No.  2 
with  BoM  Face  No.  1.  Write  for  details  of 
font  arrangement.  The  News,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


TJNOTYPW— Model  No.  3.  Serial  No.  10109. 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


TdNOTYPR— Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  SOIO. 
ami  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  SOU,  with  1  maga 
zlne,  liners,  elector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
<for  each  machine).  Trlhnne  Printing  Co  . 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 


LINOTYPE— Three  Model  1  machines  with 
complete  equipment  of  molds,  magazines  and  mat- 
rlcea.  New  Haven  Fnlon  Oo.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  — One  double  deck  Potter  Press, 
with  Kohler  starting  system,  prints  up  to  10 
pages,  has  extra  folder  for  magazine  size,  pumT« 
furnace  ami  four  curved  pieces,  eight  tables  and 
chases.  Hoe  double  steam  table.  Matrix  roller, 
two  Connersvllle  blowers,  motor  driven  saw  and 
trimmer,  two  No.  .%  Morgenthaler  Linotypes  with 
motors.  Newsnaper  Supply  Co.,  Fnited  Bank 
bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .  ^  ^ 


FOR  SALE 
Stereotype  Equipment 

AT  A  BARGAIN 

Ovc  Hoe  Metal  Pot,  3,600  lbs. 
capacity,  in  excellent  condition : 
used  only  a  few  years. 

One  Curved  Co.^s  Casting  Ro.r;  8 
columns  —  13  cm  col. 

One  Flat  JFrsel  Ca.tting  Bo.v;  8 
coltimns  core  —  13  em  col.  — 
automatic  lock. 

One  Goss  Curved  Shaver;  8  col¬ 
umns. 

All  above  in  jjood  condition.  For 
detailed  description  and  prices. 

Write,  Business  Manager 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Staggered,  Cylinders  and  Tapeless  Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


The  Kdltor  nnd  PnhllMher  maintains  .1 
corps  of  paid  correspondents  in  the  following 
cities : 

Albany.  Y. — Thos.  C.  Stowell,  136  Wash¬ 

ington  Avenue. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — .Miss  Nell  Freeman,  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Boston—  Uoy  Atkinson,  the  Post. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Warren  W.  Ia'wIs,  the 
Herald. 

Buffalo — A.  II.  Kirchhofer,  the  News. 

Brooklyn — Tom  W.  Jackson,  919  Foster  Ave. 
Chicago — C.  B.  Cory,  Jr.,  Inland  Storekeeper, 
People’s  Gas  Building. 

Cincinnati — Roger  StelTan,  the  Post. 

Colunihus.  O.— R.  II.  Jones,  the  Citizen. 

Cleveland — W.  H.  Zelt,  764  Hippodrome  Annex. 
Dallas,  Tex. — J,  E.  King,  202  South  Winnetka 
Avenue. 

Des  Moines — Roy  A.  Jarnagin.  the  Capital. 
Detroit — Fred  R.  Barkley,  31  Adelaide  Street. 
Indianapolis — Kills  Searles,  the  News. 
Jaoksonville,  Fla. — Walter  R.  Early,  42  West 
Adams  Street. 

Little  Rock.  Ark. — W.  II.  Adams,  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

I>uil!ivllle — Aubrey  Cossur,  Starks  Building. 
Memphis-  Arthur  J.  Forbes,  Coiiiinercial- 
.\ppenl. 

Milwaukee— U,  (1.  Cox,  423  22d  Street. 
.Montreal — J,  C.  Ross.  Board  of  Tra<le  Build¬ 
ing. 

Minneaiwlis — T.  A.  Iloright,  the  Tribune. 

New  Orleans — 'Henry  I.  Hazleton,  Hibernia 
Bank  Building. 

New  York — Joe  A.  Jackson,  the  World. 

Omaha — A.  E.  Long,  Tlie  Bee. 

Phibulelphia — Miss  Curtjss  Wager- Smith.  3207 
Baring  Street. 

Pittsburgh — C.  C.  Latus.  the  Dispatch. 
Provldeiu'e--Wm.  .M.  Strong,  the  Journal. 
Portland,  Ore — F.  W.  MeKechuie,  Unlte<l 
Press,  Oregon  Journal  Bulbliiig. 

San  Francisco — -Geo.  R.  DeVore,  1913  (Sreen 
Street. 

Seattle-  Roy  .\lden,  the  Times. 

St.  Paul  -  John  Talmnn.  r»99  I.aurel  .\venue. 

St.  I^ouis — C.  M.  Ibiskett.  P.  O.  Bitx  S36. 
Savannah,  Ga. —  J.  P.  Watkins,  Dixie  News 
Bureau. 

Sp4ikanp.  Wash. —  Ralph  K.  Dyar.  S]M>kesmHU, 
Review. 

Toronto— W.  A.  Crairk.  32  Fnxbar  Road. 
Washington,  D.  0. — E.  A.  Halsey.  402  Ward- 
man’s  Court,  fEast. 

Other  correspondents  will  be  added  from  time 
to  time. 

Branch  office  San  Fiancis'*‘>.  "42  Market  St. 
R.  J.  Bldwell.  manager,  'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  FTdttor  and  Pnbifaher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picaa  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  la  30c.  an  agate  line,  $1271 
a  page,  $80  a  half  page  and  $4.1  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  spare  and  cash  discounts 
are  alloweii  on  contracts. 

Small  advertlsementa  under  proper  classidra 
tfon  will  be  charged  na  follows:  For  SaHe.  Help 
Wanted  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty  cents  a  line; 
Business  Opiwrtunlty.  thirty  cents  a  line, 
and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  wards  to  the  line.  For  those  unern- 
ployed  a  dftv-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  puY>lished  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  sre  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  te 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Kdltor  nnd  PnhItNhrr  sells  regnlarlv 
at  10c.  a  cony.  $.3.00  per  year  In  the  Fnited 
States  and  Colonial  Posaesslona.  $3.50  In  Can 
ada  and  t4.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  York — World  BnIMIng.  Trihnne  Building 
Park  Row  Building.  140  Nassau  Street.  Man 
ulng’s  ^opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row:  The  Woolworth  Building.  Times  Building 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
•ntrance  to  Subway;  Brentsno’a  Book  Store 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
>fark*s.  Macy's  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  R.  Edwards,  American  Batldlnf. 
Philadelphia— L.  G,  Ran,  7th  and  Cheatnnt 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stnml. 

Pltteburgb — Darls  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenis.  611  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Rlggt  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago— Powner'i  Book  Store.  37  N.  Clark 
Street:  Post  Office  News  Oo..  Monroe  Stre**; 
Chas.  Levy  CIrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Sebroeder’a  Newt  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Oo., 
1111  Walnut  Street 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Oo.,  69  l^ned  8t.,  W. 

•an  Fraori— e  m.  J.  BMwoU  Oo..  Tdi  Mdihal 


80%  only  evening  daily  of  a  very 
attractive  city  of  15,000  can  be 
bought  for  $18,000.  Equipment 
claimed  to  be  worth  $20,000.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  netted  owner  $3,500  to 
$8,000  a  year  from  a  gross  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $24,000.  No  debts. 
Proposition  P.  H. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

We  have  at  this  ti-me  several  at¬ 
tractive  opportunities  to  buy  Daily 
Newspaper  Properties  in  New  York 
and  adjacent  states.  Cash  payments 
required  range  from  $10,000  to 
$200,000. 

The  owners  of  all  the  propertie.s 
in  question  are  represented  ex¬ 
clusively  by  this  firm. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Times  Bnildinf,  New  York 

The  Cosmopolitan 
Central  West 

No  better  field  in  the  world  for 
profitable  and  enjoyable  newspaner 
work.  This  office  has  several  ex¬ 
ceptional  offers  of  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  in  this  section.  Buyer’s  inter¬ 
ests,  as  well  as  seller’s,  property 
protected.  Kindly  submit  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Setvgt>n/,er  Properties 
I.ITCIIFIRI.D,  ll.Ii. 


EXPERT 


IN 

Newspaper  Publishing  Methods 

ADVERTISING 

MECHANICAL 

CIRCULATION 

DEPARTMENTS 


**He  knows  more  about  the  newspaper 
tfusinrss  In  counirv  than  most  anpbodp 
Pise.** — George  French,  Editor  Advertising 
News. 

CHAS.  S.  PATTESON 

PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL  N.  Y 

DESK  MAN  AND  REPORTER 

F4»r  $2.’,  J4>b  on  evening  paper  within  easy 
dWtance  of  New  York  City.  Must  have  a 
thirst  for  facts  and  a  mania  for  accuracy. 
Tell  It  all  in  first  letter. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 

Competent  to  take  charge  of  a  growing  de¬ 
partment  on  a  prosperous  New  England  daily. 
M'hat  have  yon  accomplished  as  a  proof  of 
ycMir  fitness?  What  Is  your  figure? 

IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 

Advaiicpniont  in  any  dppartniciit  of  the  puli- 
llshinK-<iilvertiHlng'|>rlntlnf;  huNlnesa,  now  la 
the  time  to  get  in  teueh  with  new  oppor- 
timities.  Registration  free. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Hank  Bldg.,  Sprlugfleld,  Mass. 


Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 
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E.  C.  HUBBELL  DIES 

Well-Known  New  York  Newspaper  Man 

and  Poet  Dies  at  Home  in  Yonkers. 

Edmond  Cecil  Hubbell,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yonker.s  (X.  Y.)  Statesman 
died  Saturday  nipht  at  his  home  in 
Yonkers. 

Mr.  Hubbell  was  l)om  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  October  11,  1854.  For  many 
years  he  wa.s  engaRed  in  newspaper 
work  in  Xew  York,  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  editorial  capacity  by  the 
World,  the  Pres.s.  the  Herald,  and  the 
Evening  .Journal.  He  contributed  much 
to  magazin-'s  during  hi.s  lifetime,  and 
was  known  as  a  poet  and  short-iitory 
writer. 

Since  1903  Mr.  Hubbell  had  been  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Yonker.s  Statesman. 
His  health  had  been  failing  tor  several 
years.  He  is  survived  by  three  .son.s — 
Clifford,  Charles,  and  Edmond.  The 
latter  two  are  commissioned  officers  in 
the  United  States  navy. 

OBITUARY  NOTES 

W.  E.  Moore,  a  well-known  Arkansas 
editor,  died  rtc-ently  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Wii.LiAM  A.  Bowdish,  veteran  Wis¬ 
consin  new.spaper  man,  died  recently 
in  Milwaukee.  He  was  one  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club,  of  which  he  was  three  times 
pre.sident.  Managing  editors  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspapers  acted  as  pallbearers 
at  his  funeral. 

Charles  H.  S.mith,  formerly  with  the 
publishing  firm  of  Frank  Lo.slit ,  died 
Sunday  at  his  home,  at  Suffern,  N.  Y., 
in  hi.s  seventy-first  year. 

Mrs.  Maude  Jackson,  Chicago  play¬ 
wright  and  well  known  as  the  producer 
of  large  pageants,  died  July  36.  .  IX-ath 
was  caused  ty  heart  trouble.  She  was 
State  representative  of  the  Society  of 
American  Pen  women,  a  member  of  the 
American  Pageant  Associatio.i,  and  was 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  public 
schools  as  a  director  of  educational 
plays. 

Charles  Duncan  Hr.adley,  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Popular  Mechanics  Magazine*,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  hi.s  Chicago  home.  He  was 
fifty-four  years  old.  The  funeral  was 
Iteld  at  Marshalltown,  la. 

Joseph  S.  C.  Mulroney,  at  one  time 
widely  known  in  newspaper  and  politi¬ 
cal  circles  in  Xew  York,  died  Monday 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  for 
.some  time  a  sporting  writer  t  nd  editor 
of  the  Xew  York  Evening  Journal,  and 
later  was  editor  of  the  Tammany  Time.s, 
during  the  Administration  of  Mayor 
McClellan. 

Milton  Jones,  former  owner  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Bock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus, 
died  recently  in  Chicago. 


W.  J.  Clark  Dies 

William  J.  Clark,  a  well-known  news- 
pai»er  man  of  Philadelphia,  member  of 
the  Evening  Ledger  staff,  and  formerly 
as.sistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  Press, 
died  Tuesday  at  his  home  in  Phila- 
deiphia. 


Success  comes  only  to  the  man  who 
never  recognizes  defeat. 


dark  cloud  means  nothing — the 
light  is  on  the  other  side. 


LOGANBERRY  ADS  SHOW 
INCREASE  IN  DAILIES 


Accounts  Now  Run  Into  Six  Figures, 
with  Excellent  Prospect  for  Big  De¬ 
velopment  in  Newspaper  Advertising 
of  the  Loganberry  Juice  Products  in 
the  Future. 

W.  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  w’ho  has  return¬ 
ed  from  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  (3oast,  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  future  advertising 
development  of  loganberry  juice  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  extension  of  the  prohibition 
movement,  and  the  adding  of  new  "dry 
zones”  to  the  United  State-s,  has  brought 
about  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
demand  for  non-intoxicating  beverages. 
The  manufacturers  of  loganberry  juices, 
recognizing  this,  proceeded  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  country  with  their  products,  and 
have  secured  excellent  distribution,  not 
only  in  the  dry  states,  but,  in  the  wet 
sections  of  the  far  East.  The  future 
advertising  possibilities  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  is  most  promising,  he  believes. 
There  are  several  well-known  advertised 
brands  on  the  market.  Phez,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Pheasant  Fruit  Juice 
Company,  of  Salem,  Ore.,  has  been  a 
u.ser  of  magazine  adverti.sing  space,  but 
is  now  planning  a  newspaper  adverti.sing 
campaign,  and  has  excellent  representa¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  that  will  follow  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  the  daily  papers  will  make  possible. 

Loju,  made  by  the  Northwest  Fruit 
Products  Co.,  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  has 
advertised  exclu.sively  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  has  splendid  representation  as 
far  East  as  Chicago,  and  has  reached 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  plans  more 
advertising  in  the  future. 

The  product  of  Jones  Brothers,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  another  ambitious  ac- 
c-ount.  Charles  W.  Jones  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  newspaper  advertising. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in  ad¬ 
verti.sing  by  the  various  concerns  put¬ 
ting  up  loganberry  juices  runs  well  into 
six  figures. 

There  are  plans  being  worked  out  at 
the  present  time  that  hold  forth  greater 
adverti.sing  possibilities  for  these  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  future.  One  contemplates 
the  putting  up  of  the  juices  in  concen¬ 
trated  form,  to  be  diluted  when  u.sed, 
and  other  manufacturers  have  in  mind 
a  sparkling  product,  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand  for  an  effervescing  non-in- 
toxlcating  beverage  to  meet  the  demand 
which  Samuel  Blythe  .says  exi.sts  for  a 
non-intoxicating  beverage  that  can  be 
used  in  quar.tity  by  men  wno  want  to 
remain  on  the  water-wagon  to  keep 
from  being  water-logged. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  inWashington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


name  loganberry  is  awkward,  and  who 
look  forward  to  the  adoption  of  a  name 
in  the  future  that  will  be  more  expres¬ 
sive. 

The  development  of  the  Industry  in 
the  Northwest  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  advertising  campaigns  which 
have  been  launched  by  the  different 
companies  whose  products  have  'become 
well  known  to  the  public.  The  efficacy 
of  the  newspaper  advertising  campaigns 
that  have  been  run  has  encouraged  an 
increased  u.se  of  this  class  of  publicity, 
which  accounts  for  the  Increasing  ad¬ 
vertising  that  appear  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  has  brought  about  a  greater 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who 
live  not  only  in  the  dry  zones  of  the 
country,  but  in  the  wet  sections  as  well. 


ENDS  SPANISH  CENSORSHIP 


Government  to  Trust  Newspapers  in 
“Extremely  Delicate”  Situation. 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Madrid  this 
■  week  contained  the  information  that 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  the  Interior 
had  recently  called  together  the  editors 
of  the  principal  newspapers  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  abolition  of  all  censorship 
at  once,  except  such  as  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  editors  themselves. 

The  Minister  said  he  woul  1  limit  his 
control  to  criticism  of  individual  paper.s, 
becau.se  ihi  Government  was  confident 
that  the  publications  issued  by  Span¬ 
iards  would  realize  that  the  internal 
situation  in  the  country  was  extremely 
delicate.  He  also  said  that  if  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  journals  did  not  take  this  .situa¬ 
tion  into  consideration,  furthei-  mea¬ 
sures  would  be  adopted. 


1  he  .slacker  always  makes  excuses. 


(June  Circulation  81,035) 

“ASK  THE  LOCAL  ADVERTISER” 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News 

leails  its  Held  in  advertising  and  in  circula¬ 
tion  witli  more  readers  tlian  any  other  St. 
Paul  iwper  ever  had.  In  six  months  of  1917 
it  showed  a  gain  of  134,358  lines, 

"For  More  Bueinett  Than  Vtnal" 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

Boyce  Building,  Chicago 

A.  K.  HAMMOND 
B.  E.  WpIXOTT 

366  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Q[l|r 

iPtttBburg  Statmlrlf 

With  proper  conditions  seldom,  if 
ever,  fails  its  duty  to  its  advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York. 

THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia 


Canadian  Press  Ctippings 

The  problem  of  covering  tba  Canadian 
Field  la  answered  by  obtaining  ths  servlee 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wbich  (rives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
Interest  to  you.  'printed  In  over  t6  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  pnblleations  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  offlee. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — speelal  ratea  and  dlseounts  to  Trads 
and  Newapapers. 


WEDDING  BELLS  -  ’  ‘ 

George  Nelson  Hinds,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mf.rloB  40.)  Daily  Star,  and 
Miss  Anna  -  Mealey,'  of  Ric’rwood,  O., 
a  reporter  on  the  same  newspaper,  were 
married  recently.  .  /• 

Daniel  'W.  Green,  well-known  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  man,  was  married 
recently  in  Los  Angeles  to  Miss  Edith 
Towne. 

Frederick  Whitelock,  a  former  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  newspaper  man,  was  mar¬ 
ried  recently  to  Miss  Cora  May  Neal,  at 
St.  (Catherines,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Haldeman,  of 
Louisville,  have  issued  invitations  to  the 
wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Haldeman,  to  Mr.  Collis  Ormsby 
Campbell,  of  Louisville.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  on  August  15  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haldeman,  on 
Ormsby  Avenue. 


The  Medical  Exception 

•  (From  the  Riclunond  Times-Dlepetch.) 

Grubbs— "Is  it  true  that  physicians 
are  opposed  to  newspaper  publicity?” 

Stubbs — "Assuredly.  EJvjry  physician 
is  opposed  strenuously  to  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  every  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  other  than  himself.” 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 

Tlie  kind  of  reading  that  appeals  to  all  atatesmen  and  authora  of  Europe, 
elasaea  with  the  IIiil»«d  States  now  In  the  We  handle  more  Important  articles  of  this 
World  war.  description  than  any  other  agency  to 

Feature  articles  from  leading  aoldlera,  America. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Bditwr  IS  School  Street,  Boatoo,  Mass. 


Leader  in 

Display  Advertising 

In  the  first  half  of  1917,  the  New 
York  Times  published  5,106,181  lines 
of  displayed  advertisements,  316,315 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  and  a  greater  volume  by 
1,564,795  lines  than  any  other  New 
York  morning  newspaper  and  1,444,284 
lines  more  than  any  New  York  even¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

Net  paid  circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
exceeds  340,000  copies. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolitaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glats,  Peoples  Gw  Bldg.,  Chicego 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(April  A.  B.  C.  Net  Paid  Statement) 

Sunday  68,875 
Daily  55,041 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

for  ,  .  . 

Afternoon  Papers 

Genend  Oftcea.  World  Bldg..  New  York 


New  York  State  Newspapers  Use  Annually 
540,000  Tons  of  White  Paper! 

IT  is  doubt Ful  whether,  at  first  glance  even  the  National  Adver¬ 
tiser  accustomed  to  big  figures  as  he  is,  will  comprehend  the 
tremendous  significance  of  this  statement  which  reveals  in  unjuggled 
figures,  what  the  New  York  State  Newspapers  are  doing  to  reach 
the  reading  public. 

At  3  cents  the  pound,  New  York  State  Publishers  pay  yearly 
for  white  paper  alone  the  enormous  sum  of 

$32,400,000.00 

To  print  these  1,080,000,000  pounds  of  paper  8,640  tons  of 
ink  is  needed,  which  costs 

$1,728,000.00 

If  National  Advertisers  and  Manufacturers  should  show  the 
same  enterprise  to  reach  the  reading  public  of  the  Empire  State, 
as  do  these  Publishers,  they  would  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the 
Newspapers  here  listed. 

And  again,  if  Advertisers  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  these 
New  York  State  Newspapers  they  would  double  their  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Campaign,  AND  BEGIN  NOW  I 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M).... 

. 

37,117 

.06 

.06 

New  York  American  (M)  . 

361,712 

.45 

.41 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S).... 

t34,219 

.06 

.06 

New  York  American  (S)  . 

727,154 

.65 

.60 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (E) . 

:} 

43,209 

.16 

.16 

New  York  Globe  (E)  . 

204,138 

.33 

.31 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (Sunday) . 

New  York  Herald  (M)  . 

••1 
..  f 

133,918  ■[ 

.40 

.40 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E) . 

27,541 

.06 

.05 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 

.50 

.50 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M  &  E)... 

84,000 

.14 

.12 

New  York  Evening  Post  (3c)  (E).. 

23,682 

.19 

.17 

Buffalo  Courier- Enquirer  (S)  . 

107,251 

.14 

.12 

New  York  Sun  (M) . 

1 50,439  ■[ 

.39 

.36 

Buffalo  News  . 

92,763 

.15 

.15 

New  York  Sun  (S) . 

.39 

.36 

Corning  k'vening  Leader  (E) . 

7,363 

.0193 

.015 

New  York  Sun  (E)  . 

186,185 

.34 

.32 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E)  . 

t22.097 

.04 

.035 

New  York  Telegram  (E)  . 

215, 282  ■[ 

.342 

.315 

Gloversville  Herald  (M) . 

6,062 

.02 

.015 

New  York  Telegram  (S)  . 

.246 

.225 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E).. 

6,179 

.0179 

.0129 

New  York  Times  (M) . 

344,436 

.50 

.45 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

7,012 

.0357 

.025 

New  York  Times  (S) . 

Jamestown  Post  (M)  . 

8,765 

.025 

.0207 

New  York  World  (M) . 

••  J 

387,549 

.40 

.40 

Middletown  Times-Press  . 

4,462 

.0107 

.0107 

New  York  World  (S) . 

.. ; 

Mt.  V'ernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

5,739 

.0214 

.0172 

New  York  World  (E) . 

423,810 

.40 

.40 

Ratings  Government  Circulation 

Statements,  April,  1917. 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser  (E)... 

40,768 

.10 

.06 

t  Statements  to  A.  B.  C. 


The  Quickest  Market 
For  Your  Goods 

Is  New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  Where 
Seed  Planted  To-day  Will  Commence 
to  Produce  Results  Almost  Overnight 


■New  York  subscribed  for  over  one-half  of  the 
$2,000,000,000  Liberty  Loan. 

■New  York  subscribed  approximately  one-half 
of  the  $100,000,000  Red  Cross  War  Fund. 

■New  York  manufactures  $2,200,000,000  of  the 
$24,000,000,000  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 


The  New  York  Globe 

with  its  200,000  circulation  can  show  you  how  you  can 
get  distribution  and  sale  in  this  great  market 
place  most  quickly  and  most  economically 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tbe  Nation  Trosa,  Inc.,  20  Vescy  St.,  N.  Y. 


if  ■  I  J 


The  Newspaper  Advocate 
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ANNUAL  AUTOMOBILE  NUMBER,  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Automobile  Advertising 

IN  CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  is  Supreme  in  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Field.  The  Figures  Follow: 


JbNE,  1917 

Gain  or  Loss  Over  Same 
Month  Last  Year 

POST  -  -  51,609  lines  10,106  lines  Gain 

News .  40,898  “  6,726  “  Gain 

Journal  -----  35,946  “  1,740  “  Loss 

American  -----  17,838  “  9,798  “  Gain 

For  the  first  6  Months  of  1917  For  the  Full  Year  1916 

I 

POST  -  -  410,484  lines  POST  -  -  540,352  lines 

News .  259,262  “  News .  347,276 

Journal .  240,036  “  Journal .  323,655  “ 

American  -  -  -  -  134,131  “  American  -  -  -  -  136,460  “ 


It  Pays  to  Advertise  in  a  Newspaper  Read  by  the  Class 
of  People  Financially  Able  to  Become  Good  Customers 

These  figures  supplied  by  the  Washington  Press,  an  Independent  audit  company 


ANNUAL  AUTOMOBILE  NUMBER,  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  II 

LOCAL  PRESS  APPEAL  SAVED  MOTOR  INDUSTRY, 
MENACED  BY  WAR-TORN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 


Brilliant  Newspaper  Achievement  in  Restoring  Business  to  Nation’s  Third  Great  Industry 
— Sound  Business  Judgment  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Indicated  Direct- Action 
Advertising  and  Newspaper  Lineage  Shows  Tremendous  Half-Year  Gain — Big 
Fall  Campaigns  Predicted  and  Newspapers  May  Have  $25,000,000  Year. 


A  SIGNAL  PROOF  OF  VALUE 

As  fact  is  iKJtter  than  theory,  so  is  demonstration  more  convincing 
than  argument. 

No  newspaper  advertising  man  may  read  the  news  on  this  page 
without  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the  clear-cut  and  heretofore  unsung 
achievement  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country  in  relieving  the  nation's 
third  great  industry  from  a  threatening  trade  situation — a  feat  which 
is  deeply  appreciated  hy  the  automolale  manufacturers  as  attested  by 
the  statements  of  their  advertising  men,  puldished  on  other  pages  of 
the  Annual  Automobile  Numlier  of  Tub  Editor  and  Publisher. 

The  need  was  for  immediate  sale  of  cars  to  the  great  American 
public.  Newspaper  lineage  was  increa.sed,  to  overcome  a  seriously 
declining  market.  And  the  new.spapers  turned  the  trick.  No  one 
doubts  it.  It  was  a  .signal  proof  of  the  value  of  local  adverti.sing, 
which  directly  coordinated  with  local  .salesman.ship  and  produced  re¬ 
sults  as  definite  as  the  signed  check  of  the  buyer. 

A  great  Fall  lineage  appears  in  prospect.  The  situation  calls  for 
the  best  efforts  of  newspaper  .service. 

Editor. 


By  Marlen  Pew. 

HE  biggest  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  year  ever  experienced  by 
American  new.spapers  is  now  in 
progress. 

'  If  the  gains  that  were  established 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  are 
•ustained  throughout  the  year  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  .spent  for 
advertising  the  automobile  and  its  ac¬ 
cessories  in  the  daily  press  of  the  ITnit- 
(d  States  will  exceed  $25,000,000. 

All  this  in  spite  of  war  and  calamity- 
howling  incident  to  war. 

NEWSPAPER  achievement. 

The  fact  that  newspaper  advertising 
volume  will  exceed  the  record  totals  of 
last  year  has  a  significance  much  deeper 
than  the  mere  progres.slve  upward  trend 
in  this  dejiartment '  of  paid  publicity. 
Back  of  it  lies  the  story  of  an  achieve¬ 
ment  that  will  endure  as  highly  credit- 
aide  to  the  newspapers  and  as  furnish¬ 
ing  another  positive  proof  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  merit  of  local  display  adverti.sing. 

By  token  of  a  di.stracted  economic 
.situation,  with  the  automoldle  indu.stry 
threatened  as  perhaps  no  other  great 
Industry  was,  the  newspapers  have 
l>rought  order  out  of  chao.s,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  fore  part  of  1917  is  now  a 
memory. 

Just  what  the  manufacturers  were 
“up  against”  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
is  made  very  clear  in  other  columns  of 
the  Annual  Automoliile  Numlier  of  The 
Editor  and  Pubi.ishwi,  and  need  not  l>e 
repeated  here.  But  that  war  conditions 
ui)set  the  indu.stry  seriously  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  goes  without  .saying. 
The  important  fact  Is  that  the  aiiver- 
ti.sing  manufacturers  turned  to  the 
newspapers  for  relief  and  tlOT  IT. 

Newspaper  lineage  statistics  for  the 
first  .six  months  of  1917  show  to  what 
extent  the  manufacturers  put  pressure 
on  the  local  press  for  immediate  sales 
re.sults,  facing  as  they  were  a  hesitat¬ 
ing  market,  due  to  war’s  alarms  (most  of 
which  were  unreal)  and  such  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  as  higher  prices,  forced 
l)y  increased  manufacturing  costs.  In 
the  spring  the  trade  was  in  an  uproar, 
and  the  pe.s.simi.sts  had  a  field  day.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  who  are  not  bowled  over  by 
pa.ssing  incidents  set  their  teeth  and 
.sought  out  remedies.  The  people  of  th^ 
country  needed  to  be  leassured,  for  one 
thing.  The  automobile,  as  a  utility,  not 
a  “luxury,”  needed  to  be  empha.sized,  for 
another.  A  clean,  straightforward  sell¬ 
ing  camjiaittn  which  would  quickly  and 
effectively  re^ch  the  puldic  eye  was  the 
olivious  need.  Slow  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  all  the  clas.s.  prestige,  brand¬ 
building,  ultimate-re.sult  talk  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it.  looked  painfully  inadequate  in 
this  troubled  moment  to  the  manufac- 
turer.s.  The  newspaper  was  the  arch 
to  pass  under  for  a  business  revival,  and 
that  is  the  cour.se  the  manufacturers 
took. 

You  see  few  long  faces  on  Automo¬ 
bile  Kow  to-day,  and  the  talk  you  hear 
Is  summiKl  up  in  throe  word.s:  “Big  fall 
trade  ” 


A  WONDEIU^rL  T0TAI>. 

According  to  Congressman  Frank  E. 
Doremus,  of  Michigan,  the  percentage 
of  .sales  in  the  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ing  indu.stry  that  goes  into  adverti.sing 
does  not  exceed  2  i>er  cent. 

If  2  per  cent,  is  the  correct  figure, 
the  sum  of  $16,200,000  was  expended  for 
adverti.sing  by  this  indu.stry  in  1916,  65 
per  cent,  of  which  went  to  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Of  course,  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  very  heavy  lineage  for  au¬ 
tomobile  accessories,  which  is  reliably 
e.stimated  at  $3,000,000  for  the  newspa- 
I)cr  account  alone.  Nor  does  the  amount 
include  the  money  spent  by  local  deal- 

,  which  was  more  than  $6,000,000. 

Liner-page  business  on  account  of 
u.sed-car  and  supply  business,  has 
grown  very  heavy  in  many  newspapers, 
while  such  auxiliaries  as  ga-solene,  oils, 
varnishes  and  cleaners,  garages,  blan¬ 
kets,  lunch  baskets,  etc.,  which  may  not 
strictly  lie  called  accessories,  have 
mounted  to  substantial  figures  in  adver¬ 
ti.sing. 

The  estimate  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  January  13,  this  year,  that 
daily  papers  received  $18,020,480  in  1916 
on  account  of  the  automobile,  was  con¬ 
servative  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
information,  and  in  all  probability  the 
figure  ran  well  over  $20,000,000. 

NOW  FOR  RECXIRD  YEAR. 

The  more  pertinent  fact  is  that  in  the 
fir.st  six  months  of  1917,  the  automobile 
lineage  has  been  sulistantially  increased 
in  daily  newspapers,  and  the  Indications 
are  for  a  record  year. 

Keports  from  twelve  typical  cities 
Indicate  that  newspaper  .space  has  been 
increa.sed  by  automobile  advertisers 
during  the  months  from  January  to 
July  1,  in  excess  of  18  per  cent.,  on 
the  average,  and  New  York  city  news¬ 


paper  .stati.stics,  which  are  often 
...iiy  typical  of  the  national  newspaper 
.situation  in  the  automobile  department, 
.show  an  increa.si^  of  approximately  33 
per  cent,  during  the  first  half  of  1917. 

The  big  lineage  increa.ses  in  other 
cities,  such  as  Boston,  with  a  half-mil¬ 
lion  lines  more  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  may  be  found  on  other 
pages  pf  this  number,  and  are  well 
worth  the  .study  of  newspaper  men  ev¬ 
ery  w  he  it*. 

The  automobile  advertisers  are  AP- 
FitEt'l.YTI VE  of  the  lirilliant  perfoim- 
ance  of  the  daily  press  in  relieving  the 
extremely  menacing  situation  that  press¬ 
ed  the  nation’s  third  great  industry  in 
the  early  spring.  It  was  one  of  tho.se  gal¬ 
lant  commercial  deliveries  that  put  ro¬ 
mance  in  business,  and  while  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  .sjK'ak  of  it  only  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  value  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  advertising  men  for  the 
large  manufacturers  look  ut)on  the 
stunt  as  nothing  .short  of  thrilling,  and 
they  are  singing  the  (iraises  of  the 
American  newsiiaper,  as  witness  the 
.statements  of  a  numlier  of  them  in  this 
is.sue  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

BIO  FALL  AHEAD. 

A  significant  feature,  not  to  be  lost 
upon  the  newsiiaiier  fraternity,  is  that 
the  automobile  industry  is  planning  for 
a  garrison  trade-year  tini.sh. 

As  a  consdiuence  of  the  black  and 
low-hanging  clouds  of  the  fir.st  quarter 
of  the  year,  manufacturing  schedules 
were  cut  in  many  directions.  Hence,  it 
is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  this  year  can  equal  the  tremen¬ 
dous  totals  established  in  1916. 

Sales  averages  declined  acutely  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter.  It  is  Impo.ssilile 
to  ascertain  the  exact  propoi-tlon  of  de¬ 
creased  sales  up  to  May  or  June,  but 


it  may  have  been  as  much  as  20  per 
cent,  under  1916,  which  percentage 
would,  of  course,  spell  disaster  if  sus¬ 
tained.  “ 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  has  heard 
the  .statement  made  that  the  slow  start 
of  the  1917  selling  campaign  was  in  part 
accounted  for  tiy  the  tiackward  weather 
condltion.s,  and  that  when  the  weather 
opened  the  automobile  came  in  demand. 
This  is  a  preposterous  misrepre-senta- 
tion  and  an  inju.stice  to  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  new.spapers.  The  fact 
is  that  the  weather  was  about  the  .same 
as  la-st  year,  and  gee- whiz,  no  one 
doubted  that  summer  was  coming,  even 
if  war  again.st  (lermany  was  to  be  de- 

A  big  fall  trade  (write  the  fact  in 
your  memory  in  76-point  tiold,  and  put 
plenty  of  white  space  around  it)  is  at 
hand,  and  the  newsiiaiters  are  in  for 
a  proportionately  large  volume  of  ad¬ 
verti.sing  bu.sines.s.  Ik'cause  manufac¬ 
turers  want  to  redeem,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  lost  motion  at  the  lieginning 
of  the  year.  And,  of  course,  they  Ml'Sr 
depend  upon  the  newspaper.s.  Slow,  in¬ 
definite,  problematical  national  poim- 
larization  a<lverti.sing  looks  to  them  at 
present  aliout  as  interesting  as  next 
year’s  Maryland  peach  crop.  What  they 
want  is  adverti.sing  that  will  couple-up 
with  the  work  of  the  local  dealer  and 
bring  in  the  checks  for  cars  sold  to 
the  great  American  public.  In  short, 
the  need  is  for  new.spaper  adverti.sing, 
which  automobile  men  under.stand  NO  ,V 
Ix'tter  than  they  have  BEEXIKE. 
material  scarce. 

All  is  not  clear  .sailing.  The  prices  of 
manufacturing  materials  are  murder¬ 
ously  high.  And  they  are  difflcult  to 
obtain.  Then,  too,  the  cut  in  manu- 
facluring  .schedules  is  now  having  a 
short  delivery  effect,  and  there  are  re¬ 
ports  of  demand  exceeding  supply  in 
many  quarters.  Albeit,  the  mighty  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  middle  We.st  are  humming, 
and  it  is  not  on  the  card  that  any  one 
Is  going  to  throw  a  monkey-wrench  into 
the  wheel  of  progress  by  letting  up  on 
the  lo<aI  appeal  at  the  pre.sent  time. 
Automoliile  manufacturers  are  too  good 
busine.ss  men  to  fail  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  value  of  exce.ss  demand.  Their 
factories  are  spinning  for  next  year. 

It  mu.st  also  lie  understood  that  the 
adverse  conditions  here  specified  are 
not  applicable  to  all  factories,  and  the 
condition  in  general  is  now  favorable 
and  highly  competitive. 

ADVERTISINO  APPROPRIATIONS. 

C’ongre.ssman  Doremus,  who  is  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  in  the  country 
on  the  affairs  of  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  in  a  recent  speech  in  opposition 
to  the  iiroposed  war  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  .sales  of  automobile  manu- 
facturer.s,  gave  data  which  threw  new 
light  upon  the  industry  and  should  be 
illuminating  to  men  concerned  in  the 
automobile  and  advertising  business. 
The  (Congressman  said  that  his  figures 
had  lieen  obtained  from  the  books  of 
the  corporation.s. 

In  regard  to  advertising  approprla- 
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tions,  he  gave  the  following  figures: 

The  Packard  Motor  Co.  spent  in  1916 
for  advertising  1.1  per  cent,  of  total 
net  sales;  Cadillac  advertising  expen¬ 
diture  "during  past  several  years,”  was 
less  than  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent, 
of  gross  sales;  Saxon  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  was  2.6  per  cent  of  total 
sales,  and  the  Hudson  spent  1.3  per 
cent  of  total  sales  for  advertising. 

Mr.  Doreinus  compared  these  amounts 
with  the  reported  percentages  spent  by 
other  corporations  in  other  industries 
as  follows:  Arrow  Collars,  3%  per  cent; 
Cloth-craft  clothes,  1%  per  cent.;  Col- 
gates  preparations,  2  per  cent;  Fatima 
cigarette.s,  5  per  cent.;  Ivory  Soap,  3  per 
cent.;  Kodaks,  3  per  cent;  Old  Dutch 
Clean.ser,  10  per  cent;  phonographs,  5 
i:>er  cent.;  Sears- Itoebuck  &.  Co.,  10  per 
ceQt;  Sherwin-Williams  paint,  3V4  per 
cent.;  Universiil  Portland  Cement,  2  per 
cent.;  Velvet  tobacco,  6  per  cent.;  Wool- 
tex  clothes,  2  per  cent. 

PAYS  TO  AOVERTISfc 

These  figures  were  brought  out  in  the 
war-tax  deljate  because  of  some  sneer¬ 
ing  remarks  of  Congre.ssmen  that  the 
automoliile  industry  was  highly  pros¬ 
perous  becau.se  it  was  doing  so  much 
adverti.sing.  The  Michigan  representa¬ 
tive,  in  reply  to  this  weird  criticism, 
drew  applause  when  he  said:  “Why  is  it 
that  our  automobile  manufacturers  ad- 
verti.se?  It  is  because  competition  is 
keen  and  they  are  obliged  to  do  it  in 
order  to  get  their  share  of  the  trade. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  condition  is 
down  in  the  North  Carolina  district  rep- 
re.sented  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kitchin.  It 
is  iK>.ssible  that  they  .still  cling  to  the 
notion  that  it  do<-s  not  pay  to  adver¬ 
tise,  but  we  have  gotten  over  that  no¬ 
tion  where  I  reside.” 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Germany  “very  few  automobile 
manufacturers  were  making  over  12  per 
cent,  on  their  turnover.” 

Mr.  Doremus  giive  the  following  spe¬ 
cific  figures:  The  Studebaker  corpora¬ 
tion.  on  a  busine.ss  of  $23,600,000  with 
its  principal  model,  la.st  year  earned  TVfe 
per  cent.;  the  Chalmer.s,  on  a  gross 
bu^ness  of  $18,000,000,  paid  2.1  per 
cent.;  the  Overland,  with  a  gross  vol¬ 
ume  second  only  to  Ford's,  on  sales  of 
$80,000,000,  made  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent.;  the  Hupmobile,  on  car  sales  of 
$10,000,000,  made  1.1  per  cent.;  the 
Chandler  made  11  2-5  per  cent,  on  $12,- 
860,000;  Winton,  4  2-5  per  cent,  on  $9,- 
150,000  sales;  Moline,  7  per  cent,  on 
$1,200,000;  Saxon,  8  per  cent,  on  $15,- 
000,000;  Hudson,  8  per  cent,  on  $28,000,- 
000  sale.s,  and  Velie,  7.4  per  cent,  on  its 
sales,  while  Ford,  because  of  the  mighty 
volume  of  business,  with  fifty  great  as¬ 
sembling  plants  scattered  over  the 
country,  defeating  competition  by  the 
saving  in  freight  cost  alone,  can  sell 
cars  at  the  actual  cost  of  production  and 
declare  dividends  upon  the  profits  from 
manufacturing  parts.  Last  year  Ford 
made  539,000  cara  The  percentage  of 
profit  was  not  stated. 

TWELVE  HAVE  MONOPOLY. 

Of  the  450  automobile  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  12  of  them  do  80 
per  cent,  of  the  bu.sincsa  In  five  years 
718  concerns  have  failed  or  .su.spended. 
Mr.  Doremus  said:  “Outside  of  the  Ford 
and  one  or  two  others  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  manufacturer  makes  In  ex¬ 
cess  of  12  per  cent,  on  his  turnover, 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  make 
less.” 

Material  going  into  manufacture  has 
Increa-sed  In  cost  all  along  the  line,  up 
to  as  high  as  400  per  cent.  In  the  in- 
.stance  of  frame  steel  the  increa.se  is 
270  per  c-ent.  Body  and  fender  steel  is 


up  196  per  cent.;  cast  iron,  220  per 
cent.;  brass  and  copper,  130  per  cent.; 
rubl>er  tires,  50  per  cent. 

I’ackard  Motor  Company  is  selling  to¬ 
day  for  $3,050  a  car,  which  it  attempted 
to  put  on  the  market  at  $2,600  two  years 
ago.  The  price  of  Hudson  cars  has  in¬ 
creased  twice  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  Many  cars  have  been  increased 
in  price^in  the  face  of  a  declining  mar¬ 
ket. 

LESSENING  PRODUCTION. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  an  important 
curtailment  of  productio:*.  The  figures 
are  given  as  follows:  Packard  will  de¬ 
crease  from  10,000  cars  in  1916  to  6,000 
this  year;  Hudson,  25,000  to  20,000; 
Chandler,  20  per  cent,  less  than  plan¬ 
ned;  Davis  declares  that  business  has 
decrea.sed  50  per  cent,  since  war  was 
declared;  Chalmers,  of  Detroit,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  decrea.se  production  from  16 
to  20  i>er  cent.;  Haynes,  of  Indiana,  will 
cut  down  25  per  cent.;  Apper.son,  of 
Indiana,  has  laid  off  20  per  cent,  of  Its 
employees;  Sterns  reports  that  business 
has  slowed  up  50  per  cent,  since  the 
war,  l)Ut  regards  it  as  temporary;  Mit¬ 
chell,  amount  not  stated,  but  regarded 
as  a  serious  curtailment;  Moon  busi¬ 
ness  cut  in  half;  Pierce- Arrow  reported 
cancellation  of  orders  exceeded  new  or¬ 
ders  by  40  per  cent,  in  April;  Sterling 
Motor  Truck  reduced  manufacturing 
schedule  50  per  cent;  Overland  had 
30,000  orders  on  its  books  April  1,  and 
only  16,500  on  May  15. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
heavy  war  orders  for  automobiles  are 
being  let,  and  this  is  expected  to  take 
up  considerable  of  the  slack  occasioned 
by  the  reduced  patronage  through  or¬ 
dinary  channels. 

Contracts  for  24,050  motor  truck 
bodies  were  let  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  July  23,  as  follows:  International 
Harve.ster  Company,  Chicago,  10,000; 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  School  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  6,400;  Continental  Car 
Company,  Ixmisville,  Ky.,  2,000;  Eagle 
Wagon  Works,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1,200; 
Ixindon  Auto  Supply  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  2.000;  G.  W.  Stratton  Company, 
Defiance,  Ohio,  1,00;  Mulholland  Com¬ 
pany,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  500;  Hercules 
Company,  Evansvdlle,  Ind.,  400;  Theo¬ 
dor  Kundtz,  Cleveland,  550. 

FINE  LINEAGE  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

.Automobile  Prosperity  Reflected  in  Good 
Newspaper  Showing. 

Philadelphia  newspapers  show'  a  gain 
of  185.568  lines  of  automobile  adverti.s¬ 
ing  in  the  first  six  months  of  1917  over 
the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Public  Ivedger  statistical 
bureau. 

The  figures  from  that  source  are  as 
follows: 

1916.  1917. 

The  North  Atnerloan  .  266,035  295,  S45 

The  IMihlic  Ledger .  22S.112  261.043 

The  Press  .  249.780  233,115 

The  Bulletin  .  15.5,980  193.1.34 

Evening  Ledger  .  181,257  189,795 

The  Telegraph  .  102,245  178,380 

The  Inquirer  .  185,7.50  167,770 

The  Record  .  241,495  121,445 

Total  .  1,610,654  1.640.527 

In  this  list  the  Evening  Telegraph 
makes  the  greatest  increase  of  lineage. 
When  that  paper  put  in  its  auto  deliv¬ 
ery  .service  of  Garford  trucks,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  copy  helped  to  swell 
the  total. 

The  North  American  scored  heavily 
with  its  big  Auto  Show'  number  of 
forty  pages,  which  exceeded  by  over 

13,000  lines  the  best  of  the  New  York 
Auto  Show  papers— the  American — 
while  the  Ledgers,  if  one  links  them 
together,  as  perhaps  is  fair,  since  much 
of  their  advertising  is  combination,  rank 
next  to  the  Evening  Telegraph,  wdth 
a  score  of  41,469  lines  in  excess  of  la-st 
year's  figure.s. 


BIG  PAIGE  GAINS  AS 

LOCAL  ADS  DOUBLED 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company  In¬ 
creased  Newspaper  Campaign  100  Per 
Cent. — Now  Behind  on  Its  Orders — 
Advertising  Manager  Tisch  Wants 
“Newspaper  Reform.** 

By  A.  L.  Tisch, 

Adrertising  Manager  Paige-Dctroit  Motor  Car  Co, 
The  automobile  industry  as  a  whole 
is  built  on  a  foundation  as  firm  and 
everlasting  as  the  “Rock  of  Gibralter.” 
Because  transportation  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  our  time,  a 
world  of  human  beings  without  legs 
could  be  as  easily  imagined  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  world  without  motor  cars,  both 
pleasure  and  commercial.  The  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  automobile 
will  be  playing  as  important  a  part  in 
the  development  of  our  times  as  the 
railroad  has  been  in  the  recent  past. 
From  a  plaything  the  motor  car  has 
become  a  necessity  in  every  walk  of 
life — that  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  amplification. 

I  believe  some  concrete  information 
atxiut  the  Paige  Company  will  prove 
more  conclusive  than  any  statement  1 
might  give  of  the  prosperous  outlook 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Admitting 
as  we  all  will,  that  business  is  passing 
through  a  most  critical  period  now,  it 
is  at  this  very  period  that  the  Paige- 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  is  making  Its 
greatest  strides.  Last  April  was  a 
month  in  which  wo  broke  all  records 
for  production,  shipment  of  cars  to  deal¬ 
ers,  and  sales.  May  again  broke  the 
April  record  and  June  also  broke  the 
April  record,  while  at  this  writing  we 
are  so  many  orders  behind  that  to  men¬ 
tion  the  number  would  invite  the  skep¬ 
tic’s  smile. 

PRODUCTION  INCREASED. 

The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co., 
since  the  very  first  shadow  of  war  came 
upon  us,  have  felt  that  that  part  of  the 
automobile  industry  which  covers  the 
reputable  manufacturers,  would  enjoy 
an  era  of  greater  prosperity  than  ever 
before.  This  feeling  was  put  into  con¬ 
crete  form  in  our  policy  and  plans. 
Our  production  was  increased,  our  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  was  expanded,  and 
our  business  grew  greater,  as  outlined 
above. 

This  company  has  always  been  a 
staunch  upholder  of  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Approximately  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  appropriation 
has  gone  into  the  newspapers  and  the 
lialance  divided  among  other  fields.  It 
will  therefore,  undoubtedly  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  you  to  learn  that  for  the  pa.st 
six  months,  or  since  January,  our  news¬ 
paper  campaign  has  run  more  than  100 
percent,  higher  than  our  original  cam¬ 
paign  called  for,  but  we  feel  that  this 
increa.se  has  justified  itself  ir?  view  of 
the  increased  business  at  a  lime  when 
we  know  that  other  automobile  com¬ 
panies  were  not  being  benefitted  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  we. 

REFORM  NEWSPAPERS. 

My  personal  opinion  of  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  reflected  In 
our  policy,  but  I  can  also  frankly  say 
that  the  newspapers  have  a  long  road 
to  travel  before  they  can  possess  the 
efficiency  of  other  well  known  publica¬ 
tions  or  media  and  they  havi  the  same 
long  road  to  travel  before  they  put 
them.selves  on  a  plane  of  business  mor¬ 
als  which  is  demanded  of  others  at  the 
present  time.  The  newspapers  of  this 
country  could  easily  be  the  most  dom¬ 
inant  advertising  influence  in  the  land 
if  properly  managed.  1  am  sure  it  Is 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  ^to  say  that 


the  magazines  -are  showing  them  th* 
way  in  many  instances  and  they  ar* 
contending  with  many  disadvantages 
that  the  newspapers  are  fortunate  in 
not  being  burdened  with. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  advertisers,  and  for 
the  public  when  a  few  sweeping  re¬ 
forms  take  place  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  field  as  a  whole,  cleaning  up  the 
advertising,  throwing  out  the  bad,  the 
worthless,  and  the  deceptive,  and  sell¬ 
ing  their  space  on  the  same  clean,  flair 
and  square  basis  as  any  other  commod¬ 
ity  is  sold  and  giving  advertisers  and 
readers  alike  the  kind  of  cooperation 
that  will  serve  both  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

To  such  pioneers  as  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  who  toil  in  the  broad-mind¬ 
ed  work  of  placing  the  newspapers  of 
our  country  on  the  high  plane  where 
they  rightly  belong,  is  due  all  honor, 
and  when  the  task  is  accomplished,  I 
feel  sure  you  will  come  into  your  own. 

CLEAR  PROOF  IN  PITTSBURGH 

Those  Dealers  Who  Used  Loral  Press 
Spare  Have  All  Won. 

By  F.  E.  GrU  NAGLE, 

Automobile  Ileprescntatite  of  the  Pittsbuigh 
Oazette-Timee  and  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

(■'ndoubtedly  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  phenomenal  demand  for 
motor  cars  throughout  the  United  States 
has  been  the  daily  newspapers.  Of 
course,  everybody  now  wants  to  own 
an  automobile,  but  a  talk  with  any 
prospect  will  prove  that  the  original 
seed  of  desire  was  planted  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  cultivated  so  well  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  have  been  sold  to  persons 
who  would  have  known  that  they  want¬ 
ed  an  automobile  without  the  daily 
coaching  of  their  newsjiaiier. 

Take  the  western  Pennsylvania  ter¬ 
ritory  as  an  example.  Every  really  suc- 
ce.s.sful  automobile  dealer  in  Pittsburgh 
(and  there  are  some  very  successful 
ones  here)  has  built  his  success  on  the 
foundation  of  new.spaper  advertising, 
and  1  believe  the  .same  condition  holds 
good  throug'hout  the  country. 

A  summary  of  the  display  automobile 
and  accessory  lineage  carried  by  the 
Mttsburgh  Gazette-Times  for  the  past 
several  years  shows  how  the  automo¬ 
bile  dealers  are  leaning  more  heavily  on 
the  newspapers  each  year.  During  1913 
232,008  agate  lines  of  display  automo¬ 
bile  and  accessory  advertising  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  Ga¬ 
zette-Times.  In  1914  this  volume  in- 
crea.sed  to  297,262  agate  lines.  The 
year  of  1915  shows  a  still  more  sub- 
.stantial  increa.se  to  353,290  lines;  1916 
then  took  a  big  jump  to  587,566  agate 
lines.  And  every  indication  leads  to 
the  belief  that  1917  will  again  break 
the  records.  The  fir.st  six  months  up 
to  July  1,  1917,  already  show  a  lineage 
of  over  374,000  agate  lines,  or  more  than 
during  the  entire  year  of  1915. 

Al)out  the  first  thing  the  automobile 
dealer  in  any  community  does  is  to 
seek  the  support  of  his  favorite  news¬ 
paper.  The  experience  of  competitors 
has  taught  him  that  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  is  the  first  step  to  success. 

In  my  .several  years’  experience  as 
automobile  repre.sentative  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette-Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph  I 
have  witnessed  the  start  of  a  great  many 
new  automobile  companies,  a  number 
of  which  did  not  get  very  far.  And  in 
every  instance  the  concerns  that  fell 
by  the  way.side  were  those  who  failed 
to  give  proper  con.sideration  to  the 
power  wielded  by  their  daily  newspaper. 
The  really  succes-sful  dealers  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  are,  at  the  present  time,  each 
.spending  from  $3,500  to  $10,000  a  year 
for  newspaper  space. 
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DON  T  KILL  THE  LADY  GOOSE  WITH  THE 
GOLDEN  EGG  PROCLIVITIES 

By  Homer  McKee, 

Advertising  Manager  Premier  Motor  Corporation. 

There  was  once  a  perfectly  good  goose  who  had  it  on  every  other  goose. 
This  perfectly  good  goose,  somehow  or  other,  po.s.sessed  the  knack  of  lay¬ 
ing  golden  eggs. 

And  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  golden  eggs  she  could  lay.  She  wasn't  a  union 
g(X)se — and  .she  didn’t  kick  on  working  overtime. 

When  occasion  demanded  .she  could  lay  a  perfect 
stream  of  golden  eggs.  She  had  a  sort  of  Lewis 
machine-gun  eggery. 

This  wonderful  goose  did  her  work  .so  well  that 
she  became  the  pet  of  a  great  nation. 

♦  *  «  * 

Now,  it  iK-fell,  that,  on  a  fateful  day,  the  great 
nation  got  into  an  almighty  expensive  war — 

.\nd  the  Treasury  bins  of  the  high  council  were 
sorely  prcs.sed. 

"Bring  forth  the  golden  goo.se,"  cried  the  Lord 
of  the  Exchequer.  "She  can  produce  all  the  gold 
that  we  need.” 

But  while  the  attendants  were  going  to  get  the 
tJolden  (loose,  to  bring  her  before  the  Lord  of  the 
Homer  McKee.  Kxchequer,  a  great  cry  arose: 

“The  sul)marines  are  going  to  .starve  out  our  Allies.” 

“This  war  will  last  forever!” 

“Everyl)ody  is  going  to  get  killed!” 

“We  must  eat  only  husks  and  excelsior!” 

“We  must  not  .smile!  We  must  not  hope!  The  very  devil  is  to  pay!” 

So  shouted  the  fooll.sh  ones  who  waited  out.side  the  Treasury. 

.\nd  when  they  dragged  the  Golden  Goose  into  the  presence  she  was 
quaking  pitiously,  and  to' the  consternation  of  those  assembled  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  .something  terrible  had  happened  to  her.  There  was  nothing 
doing  in  the  egg  department. 

THE  PGOK  Blltn  COULD  NOT  BRING  HERSELF  TO  LAY  GOLDEN 
EGGS  WHEN  SHE  WAS  FIUGIITENKn. 

*  *  *  • 

This  is  a  good  .story  for  those  who  are  trying  to  get  money  out  of  American 
Business  with  one  hand  and  scaring  the  living  lights  out  of  it  with  the  other. 
IT  S1.\1PI>Y  (WNNOT  BE  "DID.” 


WILLYS  CREDITS  PRESS 
WITH  MOTOR  SUCCESS 


Great  Toledo  Car  Builder  Says  Industry 
Could  Not  Have  Advanced  to  Present 
Plane  Without  Newspapers  -Must  Keep 
Pace  with  Advertising — Overland  Keeps 
Pace  with  Its  Publicity. 

By  Ward  M.  Canadt, 
Advertising  Manager,  Willgs-Overland,  Inc. 

One  of  the  stanchest  advocates  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  John  N.  Willys, 
president  of  the  Willys-Overland  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  biggest  builders  of  mo¬ 
tor  cars  in  the 
world 

In  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lys  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this 
country  by  cred¬ 
iting  them  with  a 
big  share  of  the 
Overland  car’s 
success. 

"Without  the 
newspapers,  the 
motor  car  Indus¬ 
try  would  have  re¬ 
quired  many  more 
years  to  reach 
the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  it  has  attained,”  he  said.  “Person¬ 
ally,  I  give  printers’  ink  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Company. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  advertis¬ 
ing  alone  could  never  have  brought  about 
our  success 

keep  pace  with  PUItl.ICITY. 

“The  successful  advertiser  In  the  in¬ 
dustry  Is  the  one  whose  methods  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  improving  his  product 
have  kept  pace  with  his  advertising.  He 
tells  nothing  but  the  truth  in  his  adver¬ 
tising  space;  he  makes  no  claims  for  his 
car  that  could  not  be  substantiated. 

“If  the  Overland  car  were  not  as  good 
as  our  advertising  declares  we  could  not 
have  reaped  our  success. 

“In  1908,  when  we  acquired  the  old 
Pope-Toledo  factory,  our  first  year’s  out¬ 
put  was  400  cars.  We  now  have  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  building  more  than  twice  that 
many  to-day,  if  It  is  necesisary  for  us  to 
do  so.  Without  advertising  this  rapid 
growth  would  have  practically  been  im¬ 
possible. 

“An  excellent  vindication  of  our  pol¬ 
icy  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  cars  for  1917 
were  contracted  for  by  distributers  be¬ 
fore  a  single  car  was  ready  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 


DETROIT  BUSINESS  FLOl'RISHING 

Journal  Man  Tells  of  Lineage  Gain  and 
Loral  Demand. 

By  I'.  G.  I.iiqtiaiKi:, 

The  Detroit  Journal. 

Automobile  dealer.s  hre  doing  a  goo<l 
business  in  Detroit  and  Michigan.  It 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  difrtril)uter.s  in  Detroit  are 
particularly  .strong  new.spaper  iwlvcrtis- 
er.s. 

Many  Detroit  dealers  have  exceeded 
their  la-st  year’s  business  up  to  this 
time,  and  all  are  selling  cars  as  fast 
as  they  can  get  them. 

The  Detroit  Journal  clo.ses  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  with  a  gain  of 
over  75,000  lines  in  automobile  and  ac¬ 
cessory  advertising  exclusively.  The 
Detroit  Journal  has  always  led  all  of  its 
competitors  in  the  evening  and  morning 
field  in  the  total  volume  of  this  cla.ss  of 
advertising. 


FOR  THE  LOVE  o’MIKE, 
READ  THIS  CRITICISM! 


Great  .■Advertiser,  Highly  Esteeming 
Newspaper  Values,  Says  He  Can’t  Even 
Get  Rate  C.ards  on  Request— Mats  or 
Electros,  and  No  Response — What’s  the 
Matter  with  Business  Managers? 

By  Clyde  S.  Thompson. 

Director  of  .Advertising,  Miller  Rubber  Co. 
At  the  present  time,  we  are  advertis¬ 
ing  Miller  Geared-to-the-Road  tires  in 
one  hundred  cities  and  towns,  using 
schedules  ranging  from  one  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  lines  a  month. 
These  orders  have  gone  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  these  papers,  in  most  cases, 
without  a  single  solicitation  from  the 
piiblishers,  and  the  bulk  of  the  publish¬ 
ers,  no  doubt,  were  surprised  to  receive 
the  luisiness. 

The  fact  that  we  are  using  so  many 
papers  at  this  time  is  good  evidence  that 
we  believe  in  new.spaper  advertising.  In 
fact,  the  writer  per.sonally  believes  that 
new.spaper  adverti.slng  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective,  but  the  mo.st  poorly  organized, 
branch  of  the  advertising  business. 

HERhfS  A  SHOCK. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  scores  of  letters  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  reque.sting  Information  a.s  to 
their  rates,  etc.  You  would  be  surpris¬ 
ed  to  know  the  number  of  publishers 
who  did  not  even  reply  to  our  request  for 
rates.  In  any  other  form  of  commercial 
activity  a  request  for  rates  or  a  price¬ 
list  would  not  remain  unanswered  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  but  in  the  newspaper  field  a 
great  many  publishers  seem  to  be  sub¬ 
limely  indifferent  to  requests  of  this 
kind. 

Other  publishers  in  replying  to  our 


letters  would  refrain  very  carefully  from 
giving  us  the  Information  we  requested. 
One  of  the  things  particularly  we  want¬ 
ed  to  know  W'as  whether  they  printed 
from  mats  or  electros,  and  except  In  a 
few  Instances  this  request  was  com¬ 
pletely  Ignored. 

RE.ST  FOR  CASH-IN. 

The,wrlter  has  been  in  the  advertising 
business  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in 
that  time  has  used  all  the  recognized 
forms  of  publicity.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience,  I  have  found  that  new.spaper 
advertising  Is  the  best  method  to  pur¬ 
sue  for  a  quick  "cash-ln.”  This  Is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  If  the  newspaper  campalgm 
follows  a  well-planned  national  maga* 
zine  or  out-door  campaign.  In  other 
words,  we  secure  the  greatest  benefit 
from  newspaper  advertising  after  the 
ground  has  been  broken  up  to  a  certain 
extent  by  national  advertising. 

Unfortunately,  though  a  great  many 
of  the  newspapers  seem  to  feel  personal¬ 
ly  aggrieved  when  an  advertiser  spends 
his  money  In  any  place  but  the  new.s- 
papegs.  Gn  the  other  hand,  magazine 
publishers  will,  in  most  cases,  advocate 
that  you  follow  up  your  national  adver¬ 
tising  with  local  campaigns  In  newspa¬ 
pers.  Painted  board  and  billboard  peo¬ 
ple  will  tell  you  the  same. 

Then,  too,  the  new.spaper  man  Is  too 
“all-fired”  Jealous  of  his  local  competi- 
tor.s.  More  than  once  I  have  had  news¬ 
paper  representatives  beg  that  If  we 
could  not  use  their  papers,  “for  the  love 
of  Mike”  not  to  run  It  In  their  competi¬ 
tor’s  sheet.  Too  often  the  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers,  even  In  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  centres,  partakes  of  "small¬ 
town  stuff.” 

All  too  often  the  average  newspaper 
representative  possesses  little  advertis¬ 
ing  knowledge  beyond  the  rates  and  dr- 


John  N.  Willys. 


DON’T  WRITE  WHAT  YOU 
WOULD  NOT  DARE  SAY 


When  a  M.in  Reads  Your  Advertisement 
He  Stands  Faring  You — Truth  Is  the 
Best  Policy — Write  Business  Stuff,  Not 
High-Flown  Literature  —  Disapproves 
Frequent  Copy  Changes. 


By  Marvin  R.  Hilts, 

Adv.  .Mgr.,  Puritan  Machine  Co.,  Detroit. 


There  are  busine.ss  men  who  contend 
that  newspaper  advertising,  while  it  Is 
good  for  some  things,  is  not  good  for 
their  bu.siness,  and  many  of  them  are 


Marvin  R.  Hilts. 


perfectly  honest 
in  thinking  this  is 
so. 

No  matter  what 
a  man  has  to  sell, 
no  matter  what 
kind  of  competi¬ 
tion  he  is  up 
again.st;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  he 
has  to  fight  for 
business,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  Is 
the  one  best  bet  in 
getting  business, 
provided  the 
newspa;>er  adver¬ 
tising  is  gooa,  and 
backed  up  by  ser¬ 


vice  equally  good. 

Because  of  the  po.ssibllity  of  getting 
in  cIo.se  personal  touch  with  the  man 
who  needs  automobile  parts,  is  why  we 


use  the  newspapers. 


TRUTH  AS  POIJCY. 

Truth  in  advertising  should  be  a 
business  policy,  and  the  man  who 
writes  advertising  should  not  say  in  It 
what  he  would  not  say  In  words  to  his 
customers.  When  a  man  takes  up  his 
newspaper  to  read  your  advertisement 
he  is  standing  face  to  face  with  you, 
with  no  other  human  being  between 
you  and  him,  and  he  is  questioning  ev¬ 
ery  statement  you  make,  so  it  is  better 
to  make  statements  he  cannot  question. 

I  do  not  approve  of  too  frequent 
changes  of  copy,  providing  you  are  ad¬ 
vertising  one  article,  because  when  a 
man  is  fishing  for  bass  with  worms  for 
bait,  and  they  are  biting  fast,  he  would 
be  a  fool  to  change  to  flies  or  minnows. 

Advertising  men  should  apply  their 
own  experience  to  their  own  problems 
and  analyze  their  own  copy  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  merchandise  offered, 
rather  than  as  a  literary  person  trying 
to  u.se  high-flown  language. 


cuiation  of  bis  own  sheet.  He  is  not  in¬ 
formed  as  to  local  business  conditions 
and  can  seldom  supply  any  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  a  careful  advertiser 
would  care  to  base  an  opinion.  Then, 
too,  the  newspaper  won't  come  near  you 
to  solicit  business  until  they  see  your 
copy  running  in  a  rival  sheet.  Then  they 
get  busy  by  wire  or  on  the  long-distance 
'phone  and  give  you  a  heated  post-mor¬ 
tem  solicitation.  The  gist  of  their  ar¬ 
gument  usually  consists  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  you  have  picked  the  worst  pa¬ 
per  in  town. 

Newspapers  arc  a  great  advertising 
medium,  but  they  would  be  very  much 
greater  and  far  more  profitable  for  ad- 
verti.scrs  if  they  would  cut  ^t  petty  lo¬ 
cal  jealousies  and  endeavor  to  market 
their  proposition  on  a  plain  merchandis¬ 
ing  basis. 


Dealer  discount  from  automobile 
price  list,  on  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
business.  Is  less  than  18  per  cent. 


Ton-mile  service  rendered  by  300,000 
motor  trucks  in  1916  was  4,500,000,000. 


VI 
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HALLIER  MOTOR  COMPANY  GETS  BEST  RE¬ 
SULTS  FROM  NEWSPAPERS 

By  J.  L.  Jones, 

Jonct  Advertieing  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Our  agency  is  placing  the  advertising  Hollier  motor  cars  and  perhaps  a 
short  statement  of  the  advertising  policy  of  our  client  would  interest  you. 

The  Hollier  motor  car  advertising  appropriation  is  principally  devoted,  at 
the  present  time,  to  assisting  Hollier  dealers  in  their  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Very  littie  national  advertising  in  the  big  weeklies  is  being  done;  al¬ 
though  there  is  some  copy  running  in  the  trade  publication.s,  and  a  little  in 
the  farm  papers. 

Our  clients  advise  us  that  they  secure  better  results  by  a.ssisting  the 
dealers  to  move  cars  through  local  newspaiHjr  advertising  than  any  other 
form  of  publicity. 


A  BRILLIANT  OUTLOOK 
IN  MOTORCYCLE  TRADE 


Use  Greatly  Increased  and  War  Will  Aid 
Business — Nearly  All  Manufacturers 
Are  Liberal  Users  of  Newspaper 
Space  -  Criticism  of  Exaggerated  Acci¬ 
dent  Editorials. 

By  J.  A.  PiUEST, 

Advertising  Manager  for  Indian  Motorcycles. 
When  one  considers  the  popularity 
of  the  motorcycle  in  England  ^d  other 
European  countries  previous  to  the  war, 
it  is  easily  under.stood  how  the  motor¬ 
cycle  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  this  country 
anticipate  that  the 
imoftorcycfe  will 
come  into  its  own 
in  the  United 
States  in  full  mea¬ 
sure,  as  has  been 
characteristic  of 
these  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Each  year 
sees  a  normal  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sale 
of  motorcycles  in 
this  country, 
which  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  con- 
■sistent  and  health¬ 
ful  growth  of  the 
popularity  of  the  motorcycle. 

NOT  UNDiaWTOOD. 

The  motorcycle  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  much-misunderstood  ve¬ 
hicle,  and  has  perhaps  come  into  some 
adverse  criticism,  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  its  early  days  the  sale  of  this  most 
interesting  motor  vehicle  was  weaved 
about  motorcycle  racing.  This  resulted 
in  a  large  group  of  embryo  racing  men 
who  seemed  to  forget  the  fact  that  the 
public  streets  were  not  racing  tracks, 
and  thus  developed  a  di.slike  for  this 
most  enjoyable  outdoor  recreation.  This, 
however,  is  all  changed,  and  the  motor¬ 
cycle  to-day  is  recognized  as  an  effi¬ 
cient,  Inexpen.sive  means  of  tran.sporta- 
tlon,  both  for  pleasure  and  commercial 
use. 

The  motorcycle  has  many  advantages 
over  its  bigger  brother,  the  automobile, 
one  of  them  being  the  fact  that  roads 
which'  are  Inacceasible  to  the  automo¬ 
bile  are  easily  explored  and  enjoyed  by 
the  motorcycle.  The  motorcycle  is  much 
more  inexpensive  to  operate  and  main¬ 
tain,  which  is  another  advantage. 

GREAT  INCREASE. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  .sale 
of  side  cars  during  the  1917  sales  sea- 
.son  is  an  Indication  that  people  are 
realizing  more  and  more  the  pos.slbili- 
ties  and  plea.sures  to  be  derived  from 
the  motorcycle.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  motorcycle  manufacturers,  there 
is  no  question  but  what  the  motorcycle 
will  continue  to  enjoy  increased  sales, 
and  all  are  looking  forward  to  an  even 
larger  sales-record  for  1918  than  ha.s 
been  enjoyed  during  the  past  very  pros¬ 
perous  1917  season. 

Much  of  the  good  will  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  motorcycle  has  been  de¬ 
rived  from  favorable  publicity  and  the 
large  amount  of  advertiidng  space  used 
throughout  the  country  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  motorcycle  dealers. 

There  has  been  from  time  to  time  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  editorially  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  towards  the  mo- 
torcvcle,  w'hich  w'as  created  unquestion¬ 
ably  through  Ignorance  and  with  little 
thought  towards  comparative  situations 
as  found  In  the  automobile  field.  True 
it  is  that  we  are  confronted  In  the  pa¬ 
pers  with  stories  of  serious  accidents 
in  connection  with  the  motorcycle,  due 


sometimes  to  negligence,  but  oftentimes 
due  to  conditions  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  driver.  But  when  one 
compares  the  total  number  of  such  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  motorcycle  field  with 
those  occurring  in  the  automobile  field 
the  situation  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  motorcycle  and  the  motorcyclist. 

PRINT  THE  NEWS. 

We  have  never  felt  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  .should  eliminate  the  stories  of  mo¬ 
torcycle  accidents,  because  from  our 
own  per.sonal  experience  we  know  that 
this  is  news  purely  and  simply,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  What  we 
have  objected  to  is  the  editorial  criti¬ 
cism,  which  we  who  know  the  pleasures 
and  have  enjoyed  the  splendid  pastime 
of  motorcycling  know  to  be  unfair. 

Motorcycling  Is  unque.stionably  one 
of  the  best  out-of-door  sports,  and  we 
have  felt  that  there  is  much  real  news 
throughout  the  country  pertaining  to 
this  form  of  sport  which  has  a  rightful 
place  in  the  news  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  just  as  baseball,  football,  and 
other  out-of-door  sports  are  treated.  We 
are  not  looking  for  purely  sales  pub¬ 
licity,  but  we  do  feel  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  behind  the  indu.stry  in 
promoting  the  sport  In  such  a  manner 
as  agrees  with  the  Individual  policy  of 
each  paper.  Practically  all  of  the  mo¬ 
torcycle  manufacturing  companies  have 
been  generous  users  of  space  In  the 
newspapers,  and  the  dealers  throughout 
the  country  are  continually  using  the 
newspapers,  for  they  realize  that  the 
new.spaper  Is  unquestionably  the  great 
local  medium  for  presenting  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  their  product. 

Undoubtedly  the  new.spaper.s,  motor¬ 
cycle  manufacturer.s,  and  motorcycle 
dealers  can  find  an  even  greater  mutu.al 
understanding  than  in  the  past,  and  I 
am  sure  that  each  individual  newspaper 
will  benefit  by  carrying  motorcycle  news 
because  the  army  of  motorcycle  riders 
is  becoming  very  large  and  continually 
growing. 


Attraelive  Oh-rapian  Copy. 

‘‘The  Most  Beautiful  Car  In  Its  Class' 
with  power,  endurance,  and  abundant 
speed  Is  the  attractive  c&tch-phra.sing 
of  Olympian  copy,  now  relea.s«Hi.  The 
advertising  makes  a  high  appeal  and 
is  artistically  splendid.  The  policy  is 
to  announce  the  price — $956,  f.  o.  b. 
factory — In  a  definite  way.  It  links  up 
with  local  distributers. 


Bright  Overland  Copy 
Overland  announces  that  2,000  of  Its 
light  fours  touring  car  are  Issuing  per 
week,  “a  brand  new  model  January  1, 
and  over  50,000  already  running.”  In 
bright,  newsy,  convincing  copy,  with 
plain  and  good  Illustrations,  this  Is  a 
campaign  which  should  win  big  by 
token  of  Its  “pep.” 


Every  one  rides  in  automobiles  now 
— and  every  one  reads  new.spaper8. 


TO  LAUNCH  MULTOMER 
CAMPAIGN  IN  DAILIES 


Manufacturer  Sees  Loral  Appeal  Value 
— Wants  Clean  Newspapers  —  Motor 
Centres  Looking  for  Big  Future  Bu.si- 
ness — Interesting  Statement  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Hamilton  Corporation. 

By  Robert  F.  Miller, 

Secretary,  The  Hamilton  Corporation,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Owing  to  certain  changes  which  we 
are  making  in  our  model  of  the  Hamilton 
Multomer,  there  has  been  an  interim  of 
some  few  months  in  our  advertising, 
and  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  do 
any  newspaper  advertising  for  some  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  come. 

We  are  simply  in  a  position  now  of 
getting  our  product  up  and  our  sales 
merchandi.sing  plans  developed  to  a 
point  where  we  will  be  able  to  launch  a 
campaign  representative  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  product  and  of  the  strong  sell¬ 
ing  and  advertising  policy  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  such  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  (the 
Hamilton  Watch  Company  is  the  parent 
company  of  the  Hamilton  Corporation). 

We  feel,  though,  that  the  newspaper 
is  going  to  be  a  very  potent  force  in 
bringing  this  new  product  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  that  the  use  of 
advertising  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

WANTS  CLEAN  PRESS. 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  may 
say  that  we  have  very  strong  and  decid¬ 
ed  views  as  to  the  obligation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  eliminte  from  its  columns  all 
advertising  of  in  any  way  fraudulent 
character  and  all  a(\vertlslng  generally 
classed  by  the  reputable  publications  as 
undesirable  advertising,  because  this 
plays  such  a  big  part  in  reader  confi¬ 
dence  and  no  good  product  or  no  pub¬ 
lication  can  or  ought  to  succeed  with¬ 
out  the  absolute  confidence  of  its  read¬ 
ers  or  its  users. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  various  automobile  manufacturing 
centres,  and  the  report  on  conditions 
of  the  pre.sent  and  future  is  most  prom¬ 
ising  Indeed.  In  fact,  I  think  we  can 
look  for  an  ever  increased  business  in 
that  field  which  is  one  of  America’s 
greatest  industries. 

I  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  regis¬ 
ter  our  views  on  new.spaper  advertising, 
and  particularly  on  the  subject  of  news¬ 
papers  keeping  their  columns  clean  and 
making  the  field  a  mo.st  de.sirahle  one  for 
advertising  for  the  better  and  longer- 
lived  class. 


Costs  to  Inrrease  Price 
I^exington,  in  substantial  copy,  an¬ 
nounces  a  price  advance  for  the  “Min¬ 
ute  Man  Six,”  due  to  Increa.sed  cost  of 
materials.  The  price  goes  up  from 
$1,285  to  $1,345.  This  company  makes 
news  of  its  advertising  and  goes  to  the 
public  with  a  clear  statement  of  a  trade 
situation. 


AUTOMOBII.E  MEN  SURE 
OF  DAILY  PRESS  POWER 


Refiard  It  as  Head,  Heart,  and  Back¬ 
bone  of  Advertising— Demand  for  Cars 

Will  Exceed  Supply  This  Year,  Dan¬ 
iels  Reports — Automobile  an  Eiconomic 

Necessity. 

By  H.  S.  Daniels, 

Advertising  Manager  Dort  Motor  Car  Co. 

The  pro.sperity  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  obviously  depends  upon  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  manufacturer  to  produce  and 
.sell  enough  cars. 

Production  this 
year  is  a  some¬ 
what  uncertain 
proposition,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of 
learning  just  what 
effect  Government 
demands  may  have 
upon  the  raw  ma- 
lerlal  market  How¬ 
ever,  regarding  this 
feature,  optimism 
prevaila 

GREAT  DEMAND. 

As  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cars,  it 
will  in  any  event 
be  greater  than 
the  supply  for  the 
simple  reason  that  everyixKly  is  going 
to  have  plenty  of  work  and  consequent¬ 
ly  plenty  of  money. 

The  call  for  cars  will  fix  the  volume  of 
adverti.sing,  and  the  newspapers  will 
get  the  greater  share  of  this  businesa 
The  men  of  our  industry  are  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced  that  the  head,  heart,  and 
l)ackl>one  of  an  adverti.sing  campaign  is 
the  newspaper. 

But  there  is  one^  angle  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  arising  from  the  war  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  editors 
and  publishera 

A  great  deal  of  matter  is  going  to  the 
newspapers,  both  by  wire  and  from  local 
•sources — mostly  in  the  form  of  speeches 
by  ill-adrised  public  men — tending  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  a  “luxury.” 

DANGEROUS  TERM. 

In  these  times  this  impression  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  a  great  many  people  need 
only  a  little  urging  to  practice  retrench¬ 
ment  to  an  extreme  and  foolhardy  de¬ 
gree. 

The  automobile  is  an  economic  neces- 
.sity.  It  increases  the  value  of  outlying 
real  estate,  cuts  down  unproductive 
time,  benefits  health,  and  increases  ef¬ 
ficiency.  If  the  new.spapcrs,  believing 
this,  will  soft-pedal  talk  supporting  con¬ 
trary  conclusions,  and  give  us  an  edi¬ 
torial  now  and  then  .supporting  the  fact 
that  the  motor  car  is  not  an  extrava¬ 
gance,  it  will  help  a  good  cause  immea¬ 
surably. 

I  am  sure  that  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  any  Important  automobile 
factory  will  be  glad  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  papers  setting  forth  the  true 
relation  of  the  motor  car  to  the  world’s 
work,  with  concrete  facts  and  data  to 
prove  the  case. 


StUflebaker  Prices  Unchanged 
Studebaker  is  advertising:  “There 
will  be  no  change  In  models  this  year, 
hut  the  Increa.sed  co.st  of  materials  and 
labor  may  force  Studebaker  to  make  an 
advance  in  prices  at  any  time  without 
notice.”  Studebaker  prices  remain  the 
same  as  In  the  spring. 

In  some  beautifully  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  copy  the  corporation  makes  a 
strong  quality  appeal  and  It  quotes 
prices  for  all  modela 


H.  S.  Daniels. 


ANNUAL  AUTOMOBILE  NUMBER,  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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BR4SS-TACK  TALK  BY  AUTOMOBILE  EXPERT  TO 
NATION’S  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  Man  Tells  of  Baneful  Influences  of  Mis¬ 
statements  About  Industry— Punctures  Yarns  that  Government  Will  Commandeer 
Cars,  ‘Gas’  Will  Be  Exhausted,  and  that  Motor  Is  a  ‘Luxury’— Tells  How 
Press  May  Aid  Business  Which  Has  Amazing  Future. 


WHAT  THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  IS 

More  than  2,000,000  A  nericans  depend  lyion  the  automobile  industry  foi 
a  livelihood. 

In  lOl*"  1,500,000  motor  cars  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,069,000,000, 
retail  price. 

In  the  United  States  4,000,000  automobiles  are  now  in  use. 

There  are  450  factories,  located  in  thirty-two  States,  while  825  factories 
.are  employed  in  milking  automobile  accessories. 

Of  the  450  factories,  12  of  them  do  80  per  cent,  of  the  busines.s. 

There  are  25,724  automobile  dealers,  and  23,686  garages  dependent  upon 
lids  industry. 

There  are  about  280,000  wage-earners  in  automobile  factories  and  350,000 
more  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bodies  and  parts  and  in  .supply 
plants.  Tlie  25,724  dealers  average  about  six  employees  each  and  there  is  an 
average  of  three  employees  at  every  public  garage.  Thus  the  total  number  of 
wage-earners  in  the  Indu.stry  is  855,402  and  with  their  de.pendents  it  is  claimed 
that  fully  2,000,000  people  rely  upon  the  bu.slness  for  a  living. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares  that  when  we 
declared  war  against  Germany  very  few  automobile  manufacturers  were  mak¬ 
ing  over  12  per  cent,  on  their  turnovers. 

Last  year  Ford  made  539,000  cars. 

The  retail  value  of  the  cars  sold  in  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  $444,000,000. 

Retail  value  of  commercial  vehicles  .sold  in  last  fiscal  year  was  $157,000,000. 

Proportion  of  motor  vehicles  to  population,  1  to  35. 

Ratio  of  motor  vehicles  to  miles  of  public  roads  In  the  United  States, 
about  1  to  %. 

Annual  mileage  run  by  motor  vehicles.  15,000,000,000. 

Gasolene  consumed,  20,000,000  barrels  per  annum. 

Tires  used  annually,  12,000,000. 

Freight  car  loads  of  automobiles  shipped  in  1916,  270,700. 

t'aplta'  invested  in  autjmobile  plants,  $312,876,000. 

And 

Average  advertising  appropriation  of  manufactures  about  (probably  less) 
than  2  per  cent,  of  gross  .sale.s. 


j  y  EWSPAPERS  have  been  gen¬ 
ial  erous  with  publicity  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  press  for  the  wonderful  upbuilding 
of  this  business  which  had  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,493,000  cars  last  year,"  said 
H.  W.  Perry,  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  7  East  42d 
Street,  during  the  course  of  an  enlight¬ 
ening  Interview  with  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

He  then  said:  "In  view  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  press  means  to  deal  con¬ 
structively  with  the  industry,  I  am  sure 
I  will  not  be  misunderstood  if  I  venture 
a  criticism  which  does  not  by  any  means 
hold  good  in  all  instances,  but  occurs 
often  enough  to  warrant  my  suggestion. 

NOT  A  "luxury." 

"Once  in  awhile  we  see  newspapers 
referring  to  the  automobile  as  a  ‘luxury.’ 
If  the  motor  car  was  a  luxury  a  few 
years  ago  it  is  now,  most  certainly,  a 
utility  and  should  be  cla.sscd  as  such. 
There  are  about  four  million  motor 
vehicles  in  use  in  this  country. 
Of  this  number  the  estimated  com¬ 
mercial  cars  in  use  is  300,000.  In 
agricultural  Iowa  and  Nebraska  there 
is  one  motor  car  for  every  thirteen  peo¬ 
ple,  men,  women,  and  children.  On  the 
very  face  of  the  figures  it  should  be 
plain  that  the  automobile  is  regarded  by 
the  people  of  this  country  as  a  utility 
and  is  bought  much  more  for  the  work 
it  will  do  than  for  the  luxurious  pleasure 
it  gives. 

"At  the  pre.sent  time,  when  the  stre.ss 
of  traffic  upon  the  railroads  Is  almo.st 
beyond  capacity,  the  motor  car,  both 
pas.senger  and  commercial,  is  rendering 
a  service  which  .should  make  it  rank 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  as  something 
much  more  than  a  luxury.  The  farmers 
certainly  know  that  their  cars  arc  for 
work,  and  40  per  cent,  of  pa.ssenger 
cars  arc  owned  by  farmers.  The  mer¬ 
chant  knows  that  the  average  truck  will 
do  the  work  of  three  teams,  plus  some. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  the  man-power 
and  time  we  are  conserving  through 
rapid  automobile  traffic? 

“And  yet,  every  once  In  awhile,  I 
notice  reference  to  the  automobile  as  a 
‘luxury,’  and  it  is  that  sort  of  thing 
which  precipitates  fal.se  Impressions 
tending  to  Injure  the  indu.stry. 

TAXED  AS  "luxury." 

"A  con.spicuous  case  in  point  was  the 
recent  action  by  the  House  Finance 
Committee  In  recommending  a  5  per 
cent,  war  tax  on  the  total  .sales  of  au¬ 
tomobiles.  whether  they  made  a  profit 
or  not.  on  the  specified  ground  they 
were  ‘luxuries.’  In  fact,  they  were 
cias.sed  in  the  bill  with  tennis  racquet.s, 
golf  balLs,  imitation  jewelry,  face  pow¬ 
der,  perfume,  vaseline,  and  Lydia  Pink- 
ham’s  Vegetable  Compound,  as  Repre¬ 
sentative  Doremus  ably  pointed  out  In 
Congress. 

"It  is,  of  course,  inconceivable  that 
Congress  would  ever  enact  such  an  un¬ 


just  measure,  which  would  .so  .seriou.sly 
harm  the  automobile  industry  that  a 
large  .st'ction  of  it  would  di.sintcgrate. 
However,  the  cla.s.sification  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  as  a  luxury  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  about  this  danger. 

"Then,  there  has  been  publication  re¬ 
cently  of  the  fancied  possibility  that  the 
Government  might  commandeer  all  au¬ 
tomobiles  privately  owned  for  war  use. 
This  story  has  gone  the  rounds  and  has 
caused  some  people  to  get  the  erroneous 
impression  that  this  was  a  bad  year  in 
which  to  invest  in  an  automobile,  for 
the  reason  that  it  might  soon  be  taken 
from  them  by  the  Government  and  at  a 
price  much  less  than  was  p.'iid  for  it. 
Sales  forces  have  been  hearing  people 
say,  ‘We  will  buy  after  the  war.’ 

"I  do  not  know  how  much  this  silly 
.story  has  cost  the  automobile  industry, 
but  it  has  been  a  pretty  penny. 

"When  the  matter  was  fir.st  reported 
to  us,  we  investigated  at  Washington, 
■and  the  chief  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department  promptly  informed  us  that 
the  Government  contemplated  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  expected  to  receive  an 
ample  supply  of  new  cars  for  army  use. 

"The  Government  is  figuring  on  buy¬ 
ing  in  new  stock  something  like  75,000 
truck.«i,  and  there  is  bidding  on  4,000 
pas.senger  cars  for  the  army. 

"The  Government  is  taking  great  care 
to  so  distribute  the  orders  that  regular 


commercial  trade  will  not  be  di.sturbed. 
'Rhe  war  orders  can  readily  be  filled  by 
the  estalili.shed  manufactories.  Hence 
there  is  no  possibility  of  commandeer¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  and  the  rumor  only 
serves  to  frighten  people  out  of  buying 
cars  this  year. 

FXXILISH  GAS  STORIES. 

"While  we  are  on  the  subject,  we 
might  as  well  nail  the  old  gasolene  non¬ 
sense.  In  various  ways  the  impres¬ 
sion  has  lieen  spread  about  that  there 
is  danger  of  an  exhaustion  of  the  gaso¬ 
lene  supply,  giving  rise  to  the  fancy 
that  an  automobile  iiurchased  now  might 
lie  rendered  u.scless  because  of  the  lack 
of  fuel. 

"We  u.sed  to  hear  that  the  coal  sup¬ 
ply  was  near  to  exhaustion,  or  that  in 
the  present  generation  it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  consumed.  Investigation  showed 
that  there  is  an  almost  limitless  coal 
supply  easily  available  in  this  country, 
while  tremendous  new  stores,  as  in 
Ala.ska,  are  being  opened  for  use. 

"There  is  just  about  as  much  danger 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  gasolene  sup¬ 
ply,  at  lea.st  as  far  as  the  life  of  any 
car  is  concerned,  as  there  is  that  the 
coal  supply  will  give  out.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  gaso¬ 
lene,  making  the  price  high.  War  in¬ 
creases  the  use  of  gasolene,  for  it  plays 
its  part  as  fuel  for  aircraft,  small  ma¬ 
rine  craft,  such  as  the  submarine 


cha-ser,  etc.  Rut  there  will  be  plenty 
of  gasolene  for  automobiles. 

“Now  oil  sources  are  constantly  'being 
discovered. 

“We  might  assume  that  in  ten  years, 
perhaps,  the  ga-solene  supply  might  not 
fill  the  automobile  demand,  but  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  gasolene 
may  not  be  used  at  all  in  automobile 
traffic,  long  before  that  time.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  now  to  burn  kerosene,  though  gaso¬ 
lene  must  be  used  to  start  the  motor. 
However,  kerosene  does  the  work  per¬ 
fectly  after  the  motor  has  been  started. 
There  is  also  the  pos.siblIity  that  alcohol 
may  replace  ga.solene,  and  alcohol  may 
lie  made  from  refuse,  such  as  sawdust. 
It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  there  will 
not  be  a  supply  of  automobile  fuel  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  laughable, 
if  it  were  not  so  serious  to  the  industry, 
to  know  that  men  were  actually  refus¬ 
ing  to  buy  car.s  this  year  because  they 
have  been  told  that  the  car  might  be 
useless  on  their  hands  because  of  a 
fuel  famine. 

AUTO.MOBII.E  MORE  SAFE. 

“Some  writers  for  the  press,  without 
invc.stlgation,  frequently  lay  .stress  upon 
the  automobile  as  a  dangerous  means 
of  traffic,  generalizing  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents.  The  fact  is  that  while 
accidents  do  occur,  and  while  many 
careful  drivers  are  emharras.sed  by  the 
carele.ssness  of  a  few  reckless  persons, 
the  number  of  accidents  in  projiortion 
to  the  numiier  of  cars  in  use  has  very 
materially  decrca.sed. 

“If  you  were  to  remove  all  of  the 
motor  cars  from  Blfth  Avenue  to-day 
and  roplai-c  them  with  horse-drawn  ve¬ 
hicles,  you  would  Increase  the  number 
of  vehicles  ju.st  aliout  four  times.  That 
would  precipitate  congestion,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  congestion  is  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  accidents. 

“I  wonder  if  there  would  not  be  more 
accidents  among  four  times  as  many 
horse-drawn  vehicles  as  there  are  among 
the  pre.sent  number.  Reckless  driving 
should  l>e  critici.sed  by  newspapers,  but 
it  is  tfx)  l>ad  to  write  of  it  in  a  general 
.sense  as  reflecting  upon  the  whole  In¬ 
du.stry. 

“I  noticed  some  .statistics  put  out  by 
.some  society  recently,  .showing  that  the 
number  of  automobile  accidents  was  In- 
crea.sing.  The  stati.stlclan  failed  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  Increased  number  of 
cars  in  u.se  in  making  up  his  figures.  If 
he  had,  he  would  have  shown  that  au¬ 
tomobile  accidents  have  decreased.  By 
the  same  logic  he  might  have  said  that 
the  numlK-r  of  accidents  in  horse  traf¬ 
fic  had  decrca.sed,  without  mentioning 
the  fact  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  horses  left  in  cities.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  congratulation  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  that  cars  are  being  made 
safe  and  that  with  the  increased  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  average  man  in  the  use  of 
automobiles  the  number  of  accidents  has 
been  cut  down  to  a  point  •w'here  they 
do  not  unfavorably  compare  with  haz¬ 
ards  in  other  means  of  locomotion. 
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LOCAL  HUNCHES  FOR  MOTOR  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  MEN 

Suggestions  Which  May  Be  Applied  to  Add  to  Your  Lineage 

By  ZIM 


“The  newspapers  can  assist  the  in¬ 
dustry  now,  when  it  should  be  assist¬ 
ed,  both  for  its  economic  and  social 
worth,  and  also  because  of  its  power  to 
aid  the  Government  in  war  times,  by 
eradicating-  from  the  public  mind  such 
mistaken  and  harmful  fiction  as  I  have 
indicated. 

“Just  consider  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try  as  a  war  aid.  There  are  450  auto¬ 
mobile  and  truck  plants  in  this  country, 
with  825  additional  plants  producing 
bodies,  parts,  and  acces.sorie.s.  Here  is 
an  army  of  highly  .skilled  mechanics 
available  to  manufacture,  not  only 
the  cars  that  the  Government  will  need, 
but  the  mighty  fleet  of  aircraft  and 
motor-pror)elled  boats  which  will  play  a 
vital  part.  If  it  is  true,  as  President 
Wilson  says,  that  every  man  in  useful 
indu.stry  ranks  as  a  soldier  in  the  com¬ 
mon  strife  for  the  nation’s  aims,  then 
automobile  makers  .should  be  given  full 
credit  not  only  for  what  they  are  doing 
and  their  potential  power,  but  also  for 
what  they  have  done.  In  the  fi.scal  year 
of  1914  we  exported  784  cars.  In  1915 
we  sent  abroad,  largely  for  the  use  of 
our  prese.nt  allie.s.  13,996  cars,  and  in 
1916  we  exported  to  them  2,165  cars. 
In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  -tne  exports  have  beer.  12,996 
cars.  The.se  machines  have  largely 
gone  Into  ’i.«e  as  war  instruments,  and 
to  this  extent  the  automobile  makers 
of  the  United  States  have  acted  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  the  nations  ^%hot/;  war 
objects  are  to-day  common  with  ours. 

“I  believe  our  army  had  2.600  or  2,800 
trucks  on  the  Mexican  bor.-ier. 

CAfSH  op  HIGHER  PRICES. 

“With  the  increa-sed  cost  of  material 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles, 
ranging  from  30  to  400  per  cent,  dur¬ 
ing  the  pa.st  two  years,  automobile 
prices  ha\e  necessarily  been  Incre-i.sed. 
The  public  should  know  that  increased 
prices  repre.sent  Increased  erst. 

“The  automobile  indiustry  is  one  that 
the  Government  may  well  foster.  It 
ranks  thi*d  or  fourth  to-day  in  our 
national  Industries,  while  it  was  in 
eighth  place  in  1914.  There  has  never 
been  such  a  phenomenal  growth  of  an 
industry.  We  figure  that  there  are 
2,700.000  people  dependent  upon  it  for 
a  livelihood.  I  need  not  expatiate  upon 
its  value  as  a  utility  jr  its  social  worth. 

1  REPENT  CONnmONS. 

“The  incrca.se  in  prc^duction  in  1915 
was  40  per  cent.,  and  the  Increase  ran 
up  last  year  to  78  per  cent,  over  3915. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
^  ear  a  decrease  from  the  1916  showing 
T.as  registered.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  amounted  to,  but  there  was  an  im¬ 
portant  decrease  in  production  sched¬ 
ules.  We  did  not  make  as  many  oars 
as  we  intended  to,  because  of  market 
conditions. 

“In  the  fir.»t  place,  there  was  a  back¬ 
ward  spring,  and  this  dpla'-''d  many 
buyers.  Then  the  uncertainties  of  war 
conditions  was  a  bad  influen  e  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  absurd  .stories  I  have 
told  you  of  frightened  a  section  of  the 
public  out  of  the  market. 

“A  serious  Influence  had  to  do  with 
the  increased  costs  of  all  the  materials 
that  go  into  car  building.  The  a.ston- 
ishing  range  of  increase  wa.s  from  36 
to  400  per  cent.  Then  the  increased 
cost  of  labor,  during  the  past  two  years, 
amounted  to  25  per  cent. 

“Of  course,  like  everything  el.sc,  auto¬ 
mobile  merchandise  had  to  bo  iricreR.sed 
in  price  to  the  public,  and  this  neces¬ 
sity.  in  the  face  of  other  unhappy  con¬ 
ditions,  made  the  start  of  1917  an  em¬ 
barrassed  one,  though  the  .«tability  of 
the  industry  was  well  demonstrated  for, 
as  weather  conditions  cleared  and  as 
public  confidence  was  restored,  busi¬ 


ness  picked  up  quickly  and  the  spring 
uneasines.s,  in  large  measure,  disap- 
-'"ared. 

“Statl.stics  show  that  the  average  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  made  by  automobile 
manufacturers  last  year  was  12  per 
cent.  Heavy  Investment  is  demanded, 
for  this  is  a  volume  business. 

ADVERTTSINO  APPROPRIATIONS 

“The  estimate  of  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Chamber  of  Commer-ie  is  that 
2  per  cent,  of  total  sales  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  trade  is  appropriated  for  adver¬ 
tising.  We  do  not  have  statistics  show¬ 
ing  distribution  of  this  appropriation. 
If  newspaper  advertising  has  been  in- 
crea.sed  it  may  not  mean  that  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  .so-called  periodical 
press  have  decreased.  My  idea  is  that 
manufacturers  are  pressing  hard  for 
business  this  year,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  while  twelve  concerns 
do  80  per  cent,  of  the  business,  the  com-- 
petition  is  extremely  keen.” 

Mr.  Perry  was  asked  about  the  new 
1918  models.  He  said  that  new  models 
begin  to  appear  in  June  and  continue 
until  fall  show  time.s.  He  thought  that 
many  models  would  be  unchanged  this 
year,  and  he  knew  of  no  radical  de¬ 
partures. 

Discussing  the  finances  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers,  he  declared  that 
very  few  companies  had  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  ample  credit.  There  have  been 
fewer  failures  than  usual  thi.?  year,  and 
no  large  failure.  In  five  years  moro 
than  700  automobile  enterpri.ses  either 
failed  or  suspended  oper.ition,  the 
cau.ses  varying  from  improper  or  in¬ 
efficient  m.anagement  to  misconceived 
enterprises  that  fell  of  their  own 
weight. 

In  conclu.sion,  Mr.  Perry  expressed 
confidence  in  the  future  of  ihe  industry, 
and  said:  “This  is  a  time  for  speeding 
up  all  useful  industry  in  r  sponse  to 
the  national  need.  The  automobile  is 
playing  its  war  part  in  many  ways, 
from  the  aid  it  gives  the  farmer  in 
the  all  important  work  of  producing 
bumper  crops,  through  all  indu.stry  and 
society,  and,  finally,  at  the  very  fight¬ 
ing  front." 


USING  112  NEWSPAPERS 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  ad¬ 
vertising  is  heavier  now  than  it  has 
ever  been,  and  that  we  are  using 
newspapers  in  112  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  resulta 

This  campaign  is  running  through 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Edw.  S.  Babcox, 
Advertising  Manager. 


Here’s  the  kind  of  automobile  free 
reader  that  has  value,  both  to  the  in¬ 
du.stry  and  to  newspapers:  It  is  a  news 
.story  concerning  excellent  local  tours 
for  ALL  automobilists.  Such  publicity 
creates  demand  for  cars,  and  local 
newspaper  advertising  directs  attention 
to  relative  car  merits. 


How  many  additional  factories  would 
Henry  Ford  have  to  built  if  he  would 
follow  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany’s  plan  of  advertising?  If  he  has, 
as  he  claims,  the  best  value  for  the 
money,  he  owes  it  to  the  American 
public  to  tell  them  so. 


Ford  sells  car.®  to  dealers  at  15  per 
cent,  off  price  list,  with  something  ad¬ 
ditional  for  100  lots. 


Hudson,  Packard,  Cadillac  give  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  discount  to  dealers. 


Suggestion  No.  1:  Sell  your  local 
dealer  this  idea:  There  is  nothing  so 
potent  in  advertising  as  local  news 
value  and  gregarious  humaniry  delights 
in  following  the  leader.  So,  Mr.  Dealer, 
the  Daily  Blank  suggests  that  you  take 
a  page  of  advertising  showing  who  in 
this  town  owns  and  drives  your  car. 
Get  up  a  list  of  your  car  owners  (no 
one  objects  to  having  it  known  that  he 
drives  a  certain  make,  as  the  fact  is 
obvious  on  the  street)  and  run  the  list 
in  classification  according  to  profes¬ 
sions,  etc.  For  instance,  twenty-two 
local  physicians  drive  your  car,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  giving  their  names;  nineteen  law¬ 
yers,  twenty-four  publisheis,  thirty- 
four  dentists,  forty-five  mechanics, 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  merchants, 
and  so  on. 

Try  it  out  on  ’em — it  may  be  w'orth  a 
page  or  two. 


Suggestion  No.  2:  Organize,  the  Ford 
dealers  in  your  city  and  district  on  the 
community  advertising  plan.  A  word 
printed  by  you  for  the  Ford  car  gives 
each  dealer  an  equal  value.  Oh,  we 
know  they  are  difficult  to  line  up,  but 
they  are  no  worse  than  the  summer- 
resort  interests  that  have  been  brought 
together  for  cooperative  advertising  in 
scores  of  places  East  and  South  by 
newspaper  solicitors  and  agency  men. 
You  MUST  get  Ford  dealers  together 
in  a  room  and  tell  them  what  com¬ 
munity  advertising  means.  It  is  a 
process  of  education.  You  know  and 
we  know’  that  if  they  would  give  you 
a  decent  chance  you  could  make  more 
money  for  them  in  the  next  year  than 
they  dream  of,  working  along  in  a  dis¬ 
organized  way.  Get  a  plan!  Go  after 
them!  The  Ford  (Company  does  little 
advertising,  but  expects  its  agents  to. 
Their  minimum  sales  commi.ssion  is  15 
per  cent. 


Suggestion  No.  3:  Do  you  realize 
how  close  to  the  city  the  motor  has 
brought  the  country?  If  so,  you  realize 
that  the  value  of  advertising  extends 
abroad  with  the  automobile?  We  know 
of  an  advertising  manager  in  a  small 
city  who  has  made  some  fine  space 
gains  by  soliciting  the  business  of  food 
dealers  within  the  automobile  range  of 
his  town.  Does  this  apply  to  your 
town? 


Suggestion  No.  4:  What  do  you  do 
in  checking  up  automobile  sales  to 
show  local  dealers  the  part  ycu  are 
playing  in  his  prosperity?  It  is  not,  of 
course,  always  possible  to  do  Imuch 
along  this  line,  but  when  you  are  suc- 
ce.ssful  at  it,  you  posse.ss  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  a  .solicitor  may 
carry  out.  It  is  worth  the  time  and 
money  spent. 

Suggestion  No.  5:  Agent.-i  and  sides 
managers  are  planning  the  fall  cam¬ 
paign  now.  What  arc  you  doing  to  got 
on  the  list?  Get  busy,  mister! 


Suggestion  No.  6:  All  statements  to 
the  contrary  notwith.standing,  the  real 
folk  in  the  automobile  business  do  not 
thank  you  for  puhli.shing  the  crack- 
brained  stuff  that  Ls  sent  to  you  as  free 
reader  by  even  their  own  pre.ss  agents 
or  the  press  agents  of  the  agencies. 
They  may  say'  so,  but  they  know  that 
it  only  litters  up  the  paper,  no  one 
pays  any  attention  to  it  because  it  is 


obviously  '“puff”  and,  actually,  respect 
is  lost  for  your  paper.  Give  ’em  some¬ 
thing  with  news  value  in  it— stuff  that 
WILL  help  the  Industry.  Plenty  of 
hunches  for  you  in  this  Annual. 


Suggestion  No.  7 :  Olassifleatiou  bus¬ 
iness  is  growing  with  leaps  and  bounds, 
where  it  is  pushed.  Six  months’  report 
shows  New  York  Evening  Telegram 
carried  321,242  lines  of  undisplay',  as 
against  126,850  lines  of  display  on  the 
automobile  account.  At  three  cents  a 
word,  it  daily  carries  half  a  column  of 
“Automobiles  for  Hire,”  and  columns 
upon  columns  of  business  under  “Au¬ 
tomobiles” — from  every  conceivable  an¬ 
gle — used  car.s,  garages,  auctions,  time- 
payments,  loans  on  cars,  renting  agen¬ 
cies,  taxis,  buy  and  sell  tires,  big  list 
of  accessories,  repair  shops,  storage, 
and  what  not. 


DEALERS  ENCOURAGED 
TO  USE  NEWSPAPERS 


Nordyke  and  Marmoii  Proceeding  as 
Usual,  With  Business  Good  and  Be¬ 
lief  That  It  will  be  Better — Uncer¬ 
tainty  of  Material  Cost  a  Disturbing 
Factor, 

H.  H.  Rice,  sales-manager  of  the 
Nordyke  and  Marmon  (^.,  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  in  a  statement  to  The  Editor 
and  I’ublisher,  said:  “VV’e  plan  to  go 
through  the  late  summer,  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  adverti.sing  campaign  about  on  the 
.same  lia.sis  that  we  did  a  year  ago.  We 
have  found  our  color  advertising  most 
effective,  and  are  relying  almost  entire¬ 
ly  on  thai  in  magazlne.s.  Wc  will  use  a 
limited  number  of  select  circulation. 

“We  are  encouraging  our  dealers  to 
use  newspapers  for  advertising,  and  in 
this  we,  of  course,  share  a  good  part 
of  the  cost.  We  ounselves  and  our 
branches  are  doing  more  or  lo.ss  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  interruption.  In  other 
w'ords,  we  are  proceeding  on  a  basis 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

“We  feel  that  trade  conditions  on 
the  whole  are  going  to  be  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  but  we  may  encounter  some 
difficulties  later  on  in  securing  materi¬ 
als.  The  uncertainties  of  the  cost  of 
materials  is  a  di.sturbing  factor,  but 
we  are  quite  sure  this  will  soon  reach 
a  settled  basis,  more  or  less. 

"On  the  whole  our  business  contin¬ 
ues  good,  and  we  believe  it  is  going 
to  get  better.” 


INDIANAPOLIS  PAPERS  GAIN 


Two  Newspapers  Gain  287,495  Lines 
in  Six  Months. 

Extraordinary  lineage  gains  on  the 
autonial)iIe  account  liave  been  regLstered 
in  the  .semi-annual  n-ports  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  the  Indianapolis 
Star. 

The  figures  are: 

I'IRST  .SIX  MONTHS  AG. \TK  lilXKS. 

IVr  of. 

1917.  1916.  Cain.  tedn. 

.\BW.S  (6  d.i.T» 

a  wook)...  4S.3,392  3.30.104  l.y3,2SS  46.4 
ST.AIl  (7  (lay* 

a  week) - .->33.663  399.4.-)6  134,207  31.0 


A  column  of  free  reader  with  each 
column  of  paid  space  cuts  the  rate  in 
halt. 
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IX 


HUDSON  URGES:  “BUY  NOW” 


Coes  to  Public  with  Candid  Story  of 
'Higher  Material  Costs. 

"Materials  growing  difficult  to  get — 
costs  increasing,"  Is  the  catch-line  in  a 
candid  and  effective  campaign  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  now  running 
by  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  of 
New  York.  One  piece  of  this  copy,  840 
lines,  has  a  good  deal  of  scare  stuff  in 
it,  without  doubt  based  upon  trade  con¬ 
ditions,  but  Its  most  effective  feature 
is  that  it  tells  the  public  the  exact  facts 
about  increased  cost  of  materials,  indi¬ 
cating  a  stringency  in  the  material 
market,  which  naturally  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  car  shortage,  and  would  also 
tend  to  greatly  iiK'rease  automobile 
prices. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  pre.sented  as  a  “table  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  increase  in  co.st  of  materials 
used  in  the  Hudson  Supcr-.six”;  having 
reference  to  each  seven-passenger  Hud¬ 
son  Super-Six  phaeton: 


THE  COST  IN  laio. 

250  llw.  frame  steel,  iier  ewt .  Jl.:{5 

335  lbs.  sheet  metal,  per  ewt .  2.75 

110  lbs.  aluminum  castings,  per  lb . 2S 

210  lbs.  cast  Iron,  per  ton .  13.25 

THE  COST  NOW. 

l*er  ct. 
Increase. 

250  tbs.  frame  steel,  per  ewt . JO. 25  2S0 

335  lbs.  sheet  metal,  per  ewt....  7.33  207 

110  lbs.  aluminum  castings,  per  lb.  .04  170 

210  lbs.  cast  iron,  per  ton .  42.80  325 

“Our  leather  increase,”  the  ‘ad’  says, 
“which  is  one  of  the  most  important 


items,  is  40  per  cent.  Other  upholstery 
items  have  advanced  100  per  cent.  Our 
wheels  have  advanced  80  per  cent,  in 
price;  our  front  and  rear  axles  30  per 
cent.;  the  components  of  our  tires,  rub¬ 
ber  and  cotton,  have  advanced  75  per 
cent,  and  150  per  cent.,  respectively.  We 
use  60  pounds  of  copper  in  each  Super- 
six;  it  costs  100  per  cent,  more  than  a 
year  ago.” 

After  a  clear  exposition  of  conditions 
has  been  made,  the  advertisement* 
reads:  “Hudson  prices  not  to  advance 
now.  The  Hudson  factory  is  now  in 
production  with  material  bought  at  last 
year’s  material  prices.  When  they  are 
all  gone  then  Hudson  cars,  too,  must 
go  up  in  price.” 

No  one  who  reads  this  advertisement 
will  hesitate  to  buy  now,  if  he  wants  a 
machine.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
publicity  and  its  news  value  commends 
it  highly.  Reports  are  that  there  was 
an  immediate  and  heavy  response  to 
this  publicity. 


The  chief  trouble  with  our  country 
and  our  business  is  that  they  are  too 
big  for  our  comprehension  and  we  scat¬ 
ter  and  waste  our  energies.  Fortunate 
is  the  newspaper  that  possesses  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  business  man  who  can  con¬ 
centrate  and  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  potentialities  of  the  business  field 
lying  within  easy  reach. 


Here’s  a  builder:  He  is  a  local  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer  who  arbitrarily  appropri¬ 
ates  10  per  cent,  of  his  sales  commis- 
.sions  to  local  advertising,  knowing  that 
90  per  cent,  of  820,000  is  better  than 
100  per  cent,  of  $5,000.  He’s  a  business 
man  as  di.stinguished  from  the  little 
shopkeeper. 


France  has  1,000  agricultural  trac¬ 
tors  at  work  and  needs  17,000  more. 


England  is  building  7,000  Ford  type 
agricultural  tractors. 


Since  October,  1915,  133  motor  vehicle 
companies  failed  or  went  out  of  busl- 
ne.ss. 


AUTOMOBILES— AND  THE  NEWSPAPER 

By  J.  H.  NEWMARK,  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  New  York 
Author  of  "Automobile  Business”  and  "Automobile  Salesmanship” 


J.  H.  Nkwmark. 


The  historian  who  fails  to  give  to  the 
new.spaper  the  credit  due  it  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  automobile  Industry 
will  be  making  a  gi'cat  mistake.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the 
business  owes  so 
much  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  that  it 
would  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  as¬ 
certain  the  great 
part  it  has  played 
in  popularizing  the 
motor  car  and  con¬ 
veying  to  the  ave¬ 
rage  American  an 
idea  of  its  many 
uses. 

To-day,  the  au¬ 
tomobile  industry 
is  the  marvel  of 
the  whole  business 
world.  In  the  span  of  two  decades  it 
has  reached  the  exalted  position  of  the 
third  greatest  commercial  factor  in  this 
country,  being  passed  by  steel  and  cot¬ 
ton.  The  annual  output  aggregates  in 
the  billions.  Its  ramifications  are  many. 
Its  interests  are  varied  and  extend  into 
many  allied  and  a.ssociated  enterprise.s. 

Introduced  as  a  doubt,  the  automobile 
worried  along  as  an  uncertainty  and 
plaything,  and  finally  reaching  the  stage 
of  dependability  and  usefulness,  it  is 
to-day  a  utility  and  as  much  a  part 
of  our  life,  and  needed  as  much,  as  the 
telephone  and  telegraph. 

We  are  a  peculiar  people.  We  accept 
each  marvel  with  complete  placidness. 
It  is  so  with  the  motor  car.  How  many 
of  us  have  really  gdven  the  automobile 
the  position  it  deserves?  Here  is  an  in¬ 
strument  which  has  revolutionized  the 
transportation  of  the  world.  And  we 
do  not  gasp  or  wonder  at  it  in  the  least. 
For  thou.sands  of  years  we  were  the 
servant  of  the  slow,  plodding  horse — 
and  then  came  the  automobile.  And 
now  it  is  only  a  que.stion  of  time  before 
the  horse  will  be  extinct.  A  hundred 
years  from  to-day  the  generation  living 
at  that  time  will  wonder  how  we  put 
up  with  this  slow  beast  and  its  habits. 

PRESS  A  FACTOR. 


It  is  not  only  true  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  a  great  factor  in  developing 
sentiment  at  a  time  it  was  needed,  but 
it  is  just  as  important  factor  to-day, 
if  not  more  so. 

To-day,  the  value  of  the  newspaper  is 
even  of  a  higher  order  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  dealer.  Years  ago,  the 
newspaper  helped  to  create  desire  for 
the  automobile.  Its  work  is  finished  in 
that  direction,  and  the  value  of  that 
•service  cannot  be  computed  in  figures. 
It  is  inestimable.  To-day,  the  desire  for 
a  car  is  almost  natural  for  the  need  of 
one  is  obvious. 

The  newspaper  to-day  delivers  the 
message  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
consumer,  or  from  the  dealer  to  the 
consumer  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
And  it  will  continue  to  be  the  favorite 
medium  on  account  of  that  reason. 
Newspaper  advertising  insures  quick 
action.  It  is  almost  as  rapid  as  the 
telegraph. 

ADVERTISER  GETS  VALUE. 

The  newspaper  is  the  most  direct  path 
between  the  man  who  sells  and  the  man 
who  buys.  And  this  is  true  with  greater 
force  to-day  than  during  any  other  pe¬ 
riod.  To-day,  there  are  more  newspaper 
readers  than  ever  before.  The  man 


who  doesn’t  read  newspapers  to-day 
must  be  a  fool — an  illiterate,  or  an  im¬ 
becile.  All  America  is  reading.  And  the 
advertiser  is  getting  more  for  his  money 
than  at  any  other  time. 

From  the  very  beginning,  automobile 
manufacturers  and  dealers  have  looked 
upon  the  newspaper  as  the  proper  chan¬ 
nel  by  which  to  send  its  business  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  people,  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  nearly  $25,000,000  were  spent 
by  the  automobile  industry  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  newspapers  received 
a  goodly  portion  of  that  amount. 

The  newspaper,  through  its  business 
departments  in  dealing  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile  merchant,  is  in  a  position  to  da 
valuable  work  of  a  constructive  nature, 
and  set  the  dealer  right  on  many  thinga 
One  of  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  solicitor  can  educate  the  dealer 
rightly  is  his  relation  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  matter  of  advertising 
and  the  proportioning  of  expense. 

DEALER  SHOULD  ADVERTISE. 

The  average  dealer  thinks  that  the 
automobile  manufacturer  should  pay 
half  if  not  all  of  the  expense  of  all 
advertising  done  locally.  And  the  ave¬ 
rage  newspaper  solicitor  encourages  him 
in  the  belief,  and  a  good  many  times 
will  write  the  manufacturer  in  the  deal¬ 
er’s  behalf.  This  is  wrong.  If  it  is  the 
manufacturer’s  policy  to  assist  the  local 
dealer,  well  and  good.  But  the  newspa¬ 
per  should  not  insist  that  the  dealer  per¬ 
suade  the  manufacturer  to  build  good¬ 
will  and  reputation  for  the  dealer.  This 
is  the  duty  of  the  dealer,  not  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that 
the  solicitor  has  taken  the  wrong  angle. 

And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  news¬ 
papers  can  do  valuable  work  and  in¬ 
crease  the  automobile  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  by  showing  the  dealer  his  duty. 

The  local  automobile  dealer  should  be 
encouraged  and  educated  to  spend  mon¬ 
ey  on  his  own  account.  He  should  be 
shown  the  importance  of  familiarizing 
the  public  with  his  name  and  his  place 
of  business,  regardless  of  the  product 
he  is  handling.  He  is  not  in  business 
for  the  time  he  may  be  selling  the 
“Whirlwind”  automobile.  He  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
And  it  is  on  account  of  this  vital  reason 
that  the  automobile  merchant  should  be 
willing  to  spend  money  himself.  It  will 
pay  him  and  he  will  be  better  off  in  the 
long  run.  If  he  is  leaning  too  much  on 
the  product  he  is  selling  and  forgetting 
himself  and  his  methods  and  standards, 
he  is  certain  to  be  in  a  most  embarrass¬ 
ing  position  when  he  finds  It  necessary 
to  change  makes  of  cars. 

MUST  ESTABLISH  SELF. 

It  is  of  prime  Importance  that  the  au¬ 
tomobile  dealer  intrenches  himself  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  that  he  is  hon¬ 
est,  that  his  methods  are  equitable,  and 
that  he  is  a  safe  man  to  do  business 
with  at  all  times.  He  must  be  shown 
that  the  article  he  is  selling  follows  him. 
He  must  convince  the  public  that  he 
wouldn’t  be  handling  it  if  it  wasn’t  up 
to  his  merchandising  standards. 

If  the  dealer  is  taught  in  the  way 
outlined  above,  he  will,  in  a  short  time, 
become  an  advertiser  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  and  stop  worrying  as  to  what 
the  manufacturer  is  going  to  do  for  him. 
He  will  be  better  off  if  he  helps  him- 

(Concluded  on  page  XVII.) 


KEEP  PRODUCTS  POPULAR 

Manufacturer  Endorses  Newspapers  and 
Looks  Ahead  to  Normal  Times. 

By  WiLUAM  P.  WCKM), 

Treasurer  Pittsfield  Spark  Coil  Co. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  automobile 
trade  is  in  its  infancy,  not  only  for  pleas¬ 
ure  purposes,  but  as  an  economical 
measure  in  the  transportation  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  enormous  growth  of  the 
truck,  delivery  car,  and  tractor  show 
plainly  that  the  public  is  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  modem  methods 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  competition, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  use  of  the  horse 
for  business  purposes  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

We  must  not  forget  the  use  of  the  gas 
engine  for  other  modes  of  travel  and 
power,  and  which  uses  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  accessories  that  the  automobile 
engine  uses.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  flying  machine  will  become  over¬ 
whelmingly  popular  for  both  pleasure 
and  commercial  use?  Note  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  along  these  lines 
the  past  four  or  five  years. 

MATERIAL  SHORTAGE!. 

The  great  drawback  to-day  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
is  to  secure  the  required  material,  and 
the  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  and 
placed  on  the  market  would  be  far  in 
excess  if  this  shortage  could  be  over¬ 
come.  Some  business  men  argue  that 
there  is  no  incentive  to  advertise,  as 
they  cannot  obtain  the  required  mate¬ 
rial  to  fill  the  orders  placed  and  which 
are  constantly  coming  to  them,  but  they 
forget  that  the  war  demand  will  not  last 
forever,  and  after  a  time  there  will  be 
a  surplus  of  material,  both  raw  and 
manufactured,  that  will  be  shipped  as 
fast  as  ordered,  and  the  firm  who  does 
not  advertise  and  keep  their  product  be¬ 
fore  the  public  will  be  the  people  who 
will  suffer  when  trade  becomes  normal 
again. 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  In  honest, 
straightforward  advertising.  Newspaper 
advertising  for  reaching  the  general 
public  is  the  best  medium  known,  and 
conservative  use  of  the  press  cannot 
help  hitting  the  bull’s  eye,  for  it  is 
seen  and  read  by  almost  everybody.  It 
is  an  educator,  as  it  fastens  the  name 
of  the  article  mentioned  on  his  mind 
and  keeps  him  posted  in  what  is  being 
brought  out  and  placed  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising: 
there  are  no  criticisms  to  be  made  on 
this  method  of  educating  the  people  and 
keeping  them  Informed.  Trade  papers, 
buyers’  directories,  and  other  periodicals 
have  their  place  and  are  of  great  value 
in  the  field  of  personally  interested  peo¬ 
ple,  but  do  not  begin  to  reach  the 
masses  as  the  newspaper  does. 


Fat  Cleveland  Cains 

Cleveland  newspapers  have  felt  the 
sweep  of  automobile  adverti.sing  this 
year. 

The  Plain  Dealer  shows  a  gain  for 
five  months,  to  June  1,  over  last  year’s 
first  five  months,  of  38,290  lines.  The 
business  was  weak  in  January,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  January,  1916,  but  when 
automobile  manufacturers  and  dealers 
got  busy  to  offset  the  upset  trade  con¬ 
ditions,  the  lineage  gains  were  impor¬ 
tant. 

The  Pre.ss  reports  89,445  lines  ahead 
of  last  year’s  semi-annual  report. 

The  News,  in  the  same  period,  gained 
77,484  lines. 

The  Leader  was  off,  due  to  a  local 
shrinkage,  but  carried  12,175  inches  of 
foreign  display. 


ANNUAL  AUTOMOBILE  NUMBER,  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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19,000  NEW  CARS  IN 

BALTIMORE  THIS  YEAR 

Registration  Reflects  Striking  Business 

Activity  in  Purchase  of  Cars — Balti¬ 
more  iVewB  Gains  100,877  lanes  tn 

Last  Six  Months  Don't  Say  "Pleasure 

Car,”  Warns  News  Man. 

By  L.  K.  O’Bkien, 

Mamiger  Automobile  Otporlmcut,  the  Bal.imore 
Sfvs. 

No  single  industry  has  ever  been 
boosted  to  such  a  great  extent  by  news¬ 
papers  as  the  automobile  industry, 
which  is  now  regarded  by  the  United 
States  liovernment's  otticial  figures  as 
the  third  bigge.st  industry  in  America. 
And  automobile  and  motor-car  acces¬ 
sory  manufacturers  and  automobile 
dealers,  knowing  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  will  admit  in  must 
instances  that  had  it  -not  lx;en  for  the 
millions  they  have  spent  in  advertising 
in  new.spapers  and  for  the  cooperation 
given  by  new.spapers  and  the  automo¬ 
bile  editors  of  newspaiiers,  the  motor¬ 
car  industry  would  not  be  the  giant  it 
is  to-day. 

HIGH  AI’PRKCIATION. 

In  a  talk  with  the  president  of  one 
of  the  country’s  biggest  automobile 
manufacturing  companies  last  fall  in 
the  Middle  West,  this  verlUble  giant  of 
the  industry  stated  that  “newspapers 
had  made  the  automobile  industry  and 
automobile  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
ters  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  new.spapers  of  America  for 
the  noble  manner  with  which  they  co¬ 
operated  in  making  the  automobile  in- 
du.stry  the  third  largest  industry  in  this 
country.”  This  automobile  president  fur¬ 
ther  told  me  that  it  was  due  to  a  big 
extent  to  newspapers  that  the  prejudice 
against  motor  cars  had  been  eliminated, 
and  it  was  further  due  to  newspapers 
that  the  motor  car  had  arrived  at  the 
point  where  it  was  no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  a  pleasure  vehicle,  but  was  looked 
on  as  a  vital  business  necessity. 

Bi'siNiais  oooii. 

Baltimore's  automobile  conditions  re¬ 
quire  no  lxK)sting  at  this  time,  as  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  have  far 
exceeded  the  fondest  hopes  of  all  auto¬ 
mobile,  motor  truck,  tire,  and  accessory 
distributers. 

Many  local  automobile  companies  de¬ 
clare  they  did  more  business  for  the 
first  .six  months  of  1917  than  they  did, 
all  told,  in  1916. 

Information  obtained  July  17  from 
Col.  E.  Austin  Baughman,  Commission¬ 
er  of  Motor  Vehicles  for  Maryland,  is 
clearly  indicative  of  the  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  automobile  indu.stry  in  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Maryland.  (It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  add  here  that  almost  75  per 
cent,  of  all  automobiles  and  trucks  in 
Maryland  are  registered  from  Baltimore 
city  and  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
of  the  city.) 

Col.  Baughman's  figures  show  that 
during  the  whole  of  1916  there  were 
registered  in  his  office  aViout  50,000 
“pleasure  car.s”  (?),  whereas  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1917  there  were  reg¬ 
istered  in  his  office  about  69,000  “plea- 
.sure  cars"  (?). 

The  Maryland  registration  will  reach 
close  on  to  75,000  to  78,000  cars  this 
year,  acc-ording  to  the  predictions  of 
Col.  Baughman  and  officials  of  the  Au¬ 
tomobile  Club  of  Maryland. 

REfUBCTS  LOCAL  PUBUCITT. 

This  unprecedented  bu.slness  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  being  definitely  reflected  in 
the  newspapers  here,  all  of  which  are 
showing  gains  over  preceding  years. 
We,  on  the  Baltimore  News,  thought 
1916  was  the  goal  in  automobile  adver¬ 


tising,  and  believed  we  would  have  hard 
work  ahead  of  us  to  equal  in  1917  what 
we  d,d  m  1916.  \ve,  liKe  the  Baltimore 
automobile  dealers,  have  seen  business 
exceed  our  fondest  hopes,  and  for  the 
first  SIX  months  of  1917  the  News  show¬ 
ed  a  gain  of  1UU,877  lines  of  Display  Au- 
loinootlo  Advertisiny  over  the  first  six 
months  of  1916.  This  is,  we  believe,  one 
of  the  biggest  gains  in  display  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  of  any  paper  in  the 
country.  Our  total  lineage  of  display 
automobile  advertising  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  was  418,993  lines,  whereas 
our  total  for  all  of  1916  was  632,609 
lines. 

To  the  credit  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  in  Baltimore,  1  wish  to  add  that 
there  is  not  a  single  automobile  dealer 
or  distributer  here  who  is  not  a  user 
of  newspajier  space.  All  the  tire  com¬ 
panies  are  using  newspaper  space,  and 
accessory  advertising  which  seldom  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  in  Baltimore  has 
Keen  running  strong  this  year. 

.  To  the  credit  again  of  the  Baltimore 
automobile  dealers  and  distributers,  I 
wish  to  say  that,  as  a  unit,  they  co¬ 
operate  to  the  fullest  degree  with  the 
'manufacturer  In  making  newspaper 
campaigns  a  success,  and  a  bulk  of  the 
adverti.sing  here  being  on  a  fifty-fifty, 
or  cooperative,  basis,  the  distributers 
have  “come  thru”  nobly,  and  in  most 
instances  have  approved  the  factory 
newspaper  advertising  schedulea 

ACCESSORY  NEQ>. 

There  would  be  more  automobile  ac¬ 
cessory  advertising  in  Baltimore — and 
there  would  be  more  elsewhere,  also — if 
the  acc-e&sory  manufacturers  would  give 
cooperation  to  their  distributers  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  newspaper  and 
other  forms  of  advertising,  but  in  the 
matter,  too,  of  general  “dealer  co¬ 
operation”— assistance  of  factory  sales¬ 
men,  high-grade  circulars,  etc.  1  be¬ 
lieve,  from  what  can  be  learned,  the  ac- 
ce.s.sory  manufacturers  have  at  last 
lx!en  awakened  from  their  dreams  and 
have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
newspapers,  and  from  now  on  one  may 
look  for  bigger  and  more  copy  from  this 
branch  of  the  giant  automobile  industry. 

N.  B. — “Pleasure  cars”  was  placed  in 
quotation  marks  with  a  question  mark 
after  it  in  the  above  article  because  I 
wish  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to 
this  horrible  mi.snomer.  On  all  sides  you 
hear  the  motor  car  termed  “pleasure 
car.”  That  expression  grates  on  my 
nerves. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  with  a  great  deal  of  success  to 
keep  that  expreasion  out  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  New.s,  and  continually  1  am  drill¬ 
ing  it  into  the  heads  of  my  assistants 
to  never  refer  to  the  automobile  as  a 
“pleasure  car.”  It  would  be  well  for 
the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  S.  A.  E.,  and  other  organizations  of 
the  industry  to  launch  a  movement  to 
eliminate  this  name  “pleasure  car”  and 
give  the  automobile  its  proper  appella¬ 
tion  of  “motor  car.”  I  trust  The  Ed¬ 
itor  AND  PCBLISHER  will  folloW  up  this 
suggestion  and  place  this  matter  fairly 
and  squarely  liefore  the  proper  organ¬ 
ization  for  their  action. 


It  would  .seem  a  logical  thing  to  do, 
in  view  of  the  alleged  crude  oil  shortage, 
to  open  some  of  our  va.st  oil  resource.s, 
rather  than  stop  automobiling,  as  the 
pre.sident  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
suggest.s. 


Anything  Is  possible — It  Is  simply  the 
will  to  bring  about  the  combination  of 
circumstances  nece.ssary  to  accomplish 
the  de.sired  result 


FISK  TIRES  ON  LIST 

OF  500  NEWSPAPERS 


Eminently  Successful  Policy  Has  Been 

To  Tie  Dealers  Up  in  Local  Copy — 

Branches  Advertised  in  130  Cities — 

Manager  Tells  of  Satisfactory  Results 

of  Logical  System. 

By  Gisorgb  L.  Sullivan, 

A-dvertisiny  Manager,  h'itk  Rubber  Company,  of 
Keui  York. 

The  experience  of  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Company  in  the  use  of  newspaper  space 
to  stimulate  the  sale  of  Fisk  tires  has 
been  extensive  and  profitable. 

We  began  lo  use  newspaper  space  in 
large  quantities  a  few  years  ago  early 
in  the  spring,  with  the  object  of  helping 
our  dealers  dispose  of  goods  on  their 
shelves.  At  first  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  dailies  was  used,  mostly  in 
cities  where  we  operate  branches.  The 
result  was  so  immediate  and  the  sales 
re.sponse  so  definite  that  gradually  that 
list  has  been  increased,  and  to  it  has 
been  added  a  very  long  list  of  weeklies 
published  In  small  communities. 

USES  550  DAILIES. 

To-day  this  company  uses  a  list  of 
dailies  exceeding  550  throughout  the 
.selling  season,  and  is*using  this  year  a 
list  of  3,000  weekly  publications  in  cities 
of  less  than  5,000. 

From  the  first  it  has  been  the  policy 
governing  this  advertising  to  tie  up  the 
local  dealer  with  the  newspaper  copy. 

By  our  selling  system  the  .dealer  is 
sold  through  out  branch  system. 

We  operate  130  branches  of  our  own, 
covering  every  important  city  and  trade 
centre  in  the  country.  These  branches 
with  their  selling  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  men  on  the  road,  sell  to  the  dealers. 

POPULARIZE  BRANCHES. 

On  our  daily  list  is  included  the  130 
branch  citiea  Advertising  in  the  branch 
cities  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  branch  there  with  Fisk  service. 
Adverti.sing  in  cities  where  we  do  not 
have  a  branch  carries  the  signature  of 
the  dealer  or  dealers  who  handle  Fisk 
products  in  that  city. 

The  .same  idea  is  carried  out  in  the 
small  towna 

We  find  that  the  small  town  dealer  is 
particularly  pleased  with  such  adver¬ 
tising  as  we  do  in  those  cities,  and  for 
which  we  pay.  It  carries  his  signature, 
gives  him  a  standing  in  the  community, 
and  is  really  in  effect  his  own  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  ties  up  the  local  dealer  with  the 
national  advertising,  and  creates  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-town.smen  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  great  na¬ 
tional  institution  well  known  by  a  long 
campaign  of  national  advertising  cov¬ 
ering  a  great  many  years. 

NEWSPAPERS  ELASTIC. 

We  feel  that  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  very  elastic;  we  mean  by  that 
that  it  can  be  manipulated  much  more 
easily  than  national  advertising  can. 
We  have  used  this  year  several  special 
campaigns  based  on  newspaper  space  in 
.some  cities  which  we  felt  needed  a  little 
extra  effort  and  push.  In  every  case 
where  we  have  tried  this  plan  it  has 
been  eminently  succes.sful,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  thoroughly  that  it  was  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  that  sold  it. 

In  a  word,  our  attitude  towards  na¬ 
tional  and  newspaper  advertising  might 
lie  phrased  as  follows:  The  national  ad¬ 
vertising  puts  the  goods  on  the  shelves 
of  the  dealers,  and  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  pulls  the  goods  off  the  shelves 
of  the  dealers.  But  in  addition  to  the 
quick  stimulation  of  sales  which  we  gret 
from  the  newspaper  advertising,  it  la 
probably  that  the  great  good-will  built 


up  by  backing  up  the  dealer  with  local 
advertising  in  his  own  town  is  im¬ 
mensely  valuable  to  us. 

managers’  approval. 

Our  district  managers,  who  cover  the 
country  and  who  might  be  called  a  sell¬ 
ing  cabinet,  have  always  been  very 
strong  for  newspaper  advertising,  and 
particularly  so  for  the  small  town  ad¬ 
vertising.  When  they  come  in  period¬ 
ically  to  the  home  office  in  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  they  always  have  the  re¬ 
quest  to  make  to  us,  that  whatever  else 
we  may  see  fit  to  discontinue  using, 
that  we  shall  continue  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  We  believe  that  our  or¬ 
ganization  is  sold  very  thoroughly  to 
the  belief  in  and  the  advantage  of 
newspaper  space  to  actually  sell  the 
goods. 

We  have  always  tried  to  make  our 
advertising  newsy;  that  is,  to  hitch  on 
to  something  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind  at  the  moment,  or  to  capitalize 
on  some  thought  which  we  knew  was 
[larticularly  appealing  to  the  average 
motorist. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  preparing  advertising  copy  to 
speak  specifically  to  the  audience  to 
which  we  are  appealing  at  the  moment. 

That  is  to  say:  Our  newspaper  copy 
is  entirely  different  in  character  from 
any  of  our  national  copy;  our  farm 
paper  copy  is  also  different  in  character 
from  any  of  the  copy  we  use;  our  copy 
in  so-called  class  publications,  such  as 
Vogue,  Vanity  Fair,  etc.,  takes  on  an¬ 
other  atmosphere,  and  so  on.  And  it  is 
with  this  idea  in  mind  and  governing  us 
that  we  have  always  used  our  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  to  the  man  who  is  actually 
thinking  about  or  ready  to  purchase  a 
tire.  This  method  is  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  It  seems  to  us  a  simple  and  logical 
thing  to  do. 


$3,000  BETTER  THAN  $30,000. 

If  Car  Manufarturer  Had  Struck  Wilh 
Small  Amount  He’d  Have  Won. 

Here's  a  little  story  that  Harry  Prud- 
den  tells:  A  dozen  years  ago  he  went 
to  Colorado  for  a  vi.sit  and  noticed  that 
the  farmer  had  as.sets  other  than  the 
mortgage  and  the  few  who  possessed 
hard-rubber  tired  motor  cars  were  the 
envy  of  all. 

Mr.  Prudden  decided  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  light  runabout  car  might 
realize  a  clean-up  if  he  would  invade 
the  Colorado  farming  country  and  do 
some  judicious  local  advertising. 

Returning  to  the  East  he  made  the 
suggestion  to  the  manufacturer  of  an 
appropriate  car.  He  asked  for  $3,000 
for  an  advertising  experiment. 

“Oh,  you’ve  just  been  out  there  and 
you  are  enthusiastic  and  dreaming," 
was  the  manufacturer’s  verdict. 

Mr.  Prudden  tried  elswhere,  but  no 
one  would  listen. 

Presently  a  Chicago  mail-order  house 
bought  up  a  every  available  cheap,  used 
light  car,  however  remote  its  model, 
and  started  a  small  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  local  press  of  Colorado 
and  vicinity.  The  clean-up  that  Mr. 
Prudden  fore.saw  fell  into  the  lap  of 
,the  Chicago  house.  A  little  later  the 
manufacturer  who  was  originally  ap- 
proched  let  Mr.  Prudden  spend  $30,000 
out  in  that  country  for  a  look-in  on 
the  bu.sineaa 

Moral:  Don’t  confu.se  cnthu.siasm  and 
judgment  when  enthusiasm  is  about 
people  who  want  to  buy  what  you 
have  for  sale. 


Annual  value  of  motor  truck  .service 
at  the  average  rate  of  20  cents  per  ton- 
mile  for  road  haulage  is  $900,000,000. 


ANNUAL  AUTOMOBILE  NUMBER,  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


In  the  Best  Automobile  City 
in  the  Country  Today 

The  Pittsburg  Press 

Carried,  from  January  1  to  July  31,  1917, 

527,976 

AUTOMOBILE  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

A  gain  of  76,560  lines  over  same  period  last  year. 

Exceeded  all  other  Pittsburg  newspapers  by  from  over  83,000  to  480,000  lines 

^  Pittsburg’s  products — and  they  are  legion — were  never  so  much  in  demand  as  at  the 
present  time — and  its  mills  are  all  working  overtime  to  fill  orders  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Governments— and  numerous  individual  contracts. 

^  Money  is  plentiful  throughout  the  entire  Pittsburg  territory  and  the  automobile  trade — in 
all  branches — is  benefiting  accordingly. 

q  NOW  is  the  logical  time  to  enter  this  fertile  market — or  to  build  up  stronger  sales  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  space  in  The  Pittsburg  Press — “The  Leading  Automobile  Newspaper  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.”  BECAUSE — The  Press  is  THE  newspaper  of  Pittsburg. 

^  It  carries  more  display  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 

^  It  carries  more  automobile,  more  financial,  more  high  class  specialty  shop,  department 
store  and  food  product  advertising  than  any  other  Pittsburg  newspaper. 

^  It  has  the  largest  circulation — exceeding  others  by'from  30,000  to  70,000  copies  daily  and 
Sunday. 


Total  Volume  Advertising,  January  1  to  July  1,  1917: 

11,685,688 

OVER  ONE  MILLION  LINES  GAIN  over  same  seven  months  in  1916 — Gain  in 

July,  1917 — 212,968  Lines. 

For  Automobile  and  all  Campaigns  in  Pittsburg  Territory.  The  Big  Result-Getter  Is 

The  Pittsburg  Press 

0.  S.  HERSHMAN,  President-Editor  H.  C.  MILHOLLAND,  V.  Pres.  &  Adv.  Mgr. 

New  York  Office,  Metropolitan  Tower  Chicago  Office,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

1.  A.  KLEIN,  Manager  L.  HERB  SMITH  JOHN  GLASS,  Manager 

Automobile  Representative 
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ONLY  PER  CENT.  OF 
ALL  'ADS’  ARE  FRAUDS 


How  Vigilance  Committee  Has  Cleaned 
Up  New^pape^  Bark  Yard  -How  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  Work  to  Aid  Legiti¬ 
mate  Business  Rights  of  Reader  and 
Dealer. 

By  liiCHARD  H.  Lee. 

special  Voututl  to  national  Vigilance  Committee, 
Aieociated  Advertieing  Clubt  of  the  World. 


Several  years  ago  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  discovered 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with 

the  drawing  power  of  advertising.  An 

investigation  was 
made,  and  the 
Association  finally 
determined  that  _ 
the  trouble  lay  in 
the  lack  of  reader 
confidence. 

This  resulted  In 
the  appointment 
of  the  National 
Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the 
work  newspaper 
men  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with, 
under  the  general 
direction  of  Merle 

_  T  ™  Sidener,  of  the  Si- 

Richaxd  H.  Lee.  dener-Van  Riper 

Agency,  Indianapolis,  chairman  of  the 


committee. 


SPOT  ON  THE  APPLE. 


The  investigation  revealed  that  but 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
national  advertising  was  questionable, 
but  that  reader  confidence  in  all  al- 
vertising  by  reason  thereof  bad  depre¬ 
ciated  more  than  forty-five  per  cent. 
Another  revelation  was  that  less  than 
one  tenth  of  one  i>er  cent,  of 
the  total  advertising  carried  could 
be  classed  as  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing,  traceable  directly  to  legitimate 
advertising  writers  or  to  legitimate 
business  interests,  and  the  deduc¬ 
tion  from  this  item  of  those  cases 
which  could  be  permanently  cured  by 
mere  suggestion  makes  the  item  al¬ 
most  negligible,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
Vigilance  Committee  determined  that 
the  trouble  with  the  drawing  power  of 
national  advertising  was  the  piracy  of 
the  legitimate  field  by  illegitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  cure  undertaken  by  the 
committee  was  the  destruction  of  the 
interests  which  were  perverting  com¬ 
mercial  advertising. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Vigilance  Committee  establish 
in  a  definite  way,  proof  of  its  ability 
to  handle  so  large  and  so  Important 
matter;  to  educate  the  reading  public 
of  its  aim.s,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
misunderstood:  to  convince  legitimate 
business  that  their  attacks  on  the  il¬ 
legitimate  business  would  not  cast  a 
general  reflection  on  all  advertising, 
thereby  doing  more  harm  than  good;  to 
.satl.sfy  i)eriodicals  that  a  temporary  loss 
in  space  would  result  in  an  ultimate 
gain  by  reason  of  the  greatly  increased 
value  of  national  advertising.  These 
and  many  other  matters  faced  the  com¬ 
mittee  when  It  began  Its  first  great  na¬ 
tion-wide  constructive  effort  to  remedy 
the  situation. 


INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  LEAGUE. 

One  of  the  mo.st  flagrant  violators  of 
good  ethics  In  advertising  and  the  law 
was  then  operating  In  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  under  the  name  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Automobile  League.  This  con¬ 
cern  began  bu.siness  in  1907,  In  the  days 
when  comml.s.sions  to  agents  were  large, 
and  when  every  man  who  bought  a 
motor  car  or  any  of  the  accessories 


which  went  upon  a  motor  car  took  the 
agency  for  the  product  which  he  was 
about  to  buy  In  order  to  save  the  com¬ 
missions. 

In  this  way  A.  C.  Bidwell,  then  In  the 
wall-paper  business  in  Buffalo,  started 
the  International  Automobile  League. 
He  charged  a  nominal  fee  of  $10  per 
year  for  acting  as  agent  In  the  purchase 
of  tires,  accessories,  etc.,  and  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  members  of  his  organi¬ 
zation  that  the  scheme  was  entirely  co¬ 
operative,  all  commissions  and  other 
profits  going  to  the  consumer. 

As  the  commissions  were  large.  Bid- 
well  was  able  to  make  an  excellent 
showing.  His  organization  grew  rap¬ 
idly,  but,  as  the  business  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  increa.sed,  the  competition  of 
Bidwell’s  membership  was  felt,  and 
manufacturers,  to  save  themselves,  cut 
off  his  buying  accounts.  From  this 
grew  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  yet 
interesting  series  of  substitutions  ever 
practiced  by  any  mail-order  house  in 
the  country. 

Bidwell,  notwithstanding  his  substitu¬ 
tions,  continued  to  advertise  standard 
articles  at  prices  lower  in  many  in¬ 
stances  than  those  named  to  the  agents 
of  the  companies.  The  manufacturers 
went  to  the  courts,  but  in  every  in¬ 
stance  Bidwell  came  off  victorious  with 
the  direct  statement  or  the  intimation 
that  he  was  being  prosecuted  by  a  trust 
of  some  sort  or  other;  that  he  was  the 
savior  of  low  prices  to  the  motorist. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee 
held  that  the  ultimate  consumer  was 
interested  and  had  the  right  to  rely 
upon  the  good  name  of  a  standard  prod¬ 
uct. 

Agents  of  the  International  Automo¬ 
bile  League  were  arrested  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick.  ITiey  were  tried  and 
convicted  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud.  The  agents  of  the  League  and 
one  of  its  vice-presidents  were  arrested 
at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  charged  with  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud,  and  they  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty. 

BEFORE  UNCLE  SAM. 

With  the  information  then  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Committee,  the  matter 
was  presented  to  William  H.  Lamar,  So¬ 
licitor-General  for  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  with  a  request  that  the  con¬ 
cern  be  denied  the  right  to  further  use 
the  United  States  mails  in  carrying  on 
its  business.  Ten  days  from  the  date 
of  the  original  complaint,  Bidwell  and 
his  League  were  brought  before  Judge 
Lamar  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  denied  the  use  of  the  United 
States  maila 

The  hearing  lasted  approximately 
three  months.  At  times  it  was  spec¬ 
tacular,  at  others  distinctly  funny. 

Jim  O’Shea,  who  had  been  Bidwell’s 
office  manager,  testified  as  to  antl-freeze 
solutions  which  invariably  froze  In 
transit;  of  a  blank  spark  plug,  which 
answered  to  any  name  which  might  be 
stencilled  upon  It;  of  a  bath-tub  where 
hardened  bankrupt  stocks  of  tires  were 
dipped  In  ammonia  water  to  make  them 
resilient.  Judge  Lamar  in  a  wonderful 
opinion,  denied  the  League  the  further 
use  of  the  United  States  mails. 

While  the  hearing  was  on  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  an  indictment  had  been  returned 
by  the  Federal  grand  Jury  at  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Bidwell  was  ar¬ 
rested.  He  fought  by  every  known 
technicality,  and  when  the  matter  was 
finally  set  for  hearing  upon  its  merits, 
and  Bidwell  was  called  to  face  the  facts, 
he  came  before  the  Court  and  tendered 
a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  charge  of  using 
the  United  States  mails  in  a  scheme  to 
defraud. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that 


PREMIER  SAW  BRIGHT 
SIDE  OF  WAR  AND  WON 


Issued  ‘‘Don't  Be  Business  Slacker”  Copy 
— Undertakers  Get  No  Repeat  Orders, 
Says  McKee- -Corporation  Spoke  Confi¬ 
dently  and  Business  Kept  Going, 
dently  and  Business  Kept  Going— Fine 
Business  Follows  Campaign. 

A  line  of  advertising  of  the  sit-up-and- 
notice  sort  was  put  out  in  the  early 
summer  by  the  Premier  Motor  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

It  jumped  right  into  the  war  situa¬ 
tion,  of  which  every  one  was  thinking, 
and  scored  with  a  degree  of  patriotic 
fervor  rarely  equalled  in  advertising 
copy. 

“Don’t  be  a  business  slacker — right 
now  the  man  who  allows  fear  to  para¬ 
lyze  the  hand  he  writes  checks  with  is 
just  as  dangerous  to  his  country  as  the 
deliberate  crank  who  throws  a  bomb,” 
was  a  catch-line  in  Premier  copy  which 
is  now  famous. 

Homer  McKee,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Premier  Corporation,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  for  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
says: 

SEE  BRIGHTER  SIDE. 

“From  a  patriotic  standpoint,  there 
is  but  one  side  to  this  war,  and  that  is 
the  American  side.  But  from  a  psy¬ 
chological  standpoint  there  are  two  sides 
to  it — 'the  bright  side  and  the  dark  side. 

“The  Premier  Motor  Corporation  pre¬ 
fers  to  look  at  the  bright  side. 

“The  bright  side  has  been  reflected  in 
all  that  we  have  said  verbally  since  the 
war  began,  and  we  have  been  even 
more  painstaking  to  see  that  all  we 
have  written  since  the  war  began  be 
rosy,  cheerful,  and  buoyant. 

“People  never  trade  with  an  under¬ 
taker  till  they  have  to — and  he  never 
gets  any  repeat  orders. 

“The  long  face  and  the  heavy  heart 
never  get  far  in  business — and  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  a  long  way. 

“So  we  have  kept  our  chins  up  and 
have  managed  to  hang  onto  our  happy 
frame  of  mind. 


the  League  had  from  65,000  to  100,000 
members. 

CRIMINALS  IN  FR.AUDS. 

In  the  main  the  Committee  has  de¬ 
voted  its  energies  to  cooperation  with 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  to 
this  end  national  reports  have  been  is¬ 
sued  dealing  with  the  fraudulent  char¬ 
acter  of  certain  advertisements. 

Most  of  these  companies  have  not 
been  controlled  by  legitimate  business 
or  advertising  men,  and  In  six  .specific 
instances  great  nation-wide  frauds  have 
been  backed  by  men  who  have  either 
served  time  in  penal  institutions  or  are 
now  under  indictment  for  schemes  to 
defraud,  and  it  should  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  legitimate  new.epapers  of 
the  country  that  none  of  the.se  fraudu¬ 
lent  enterprises  were  able  to  obtain  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  contract  or  no  contract, 
after  the  report  was  issued. 

One  glaring  example,  the  Emerson 
Motors  Company  has  been  indicted  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury  in  New  York 
city.  Indictments  have  ben  returned 
against  fourteen  individuals  connected 
with  that  company,  and  against  four 
firms  of  alleged  brokers  who  sold  its 
stock.  Other  investigations  are  in 
progress,  and  other  indictments  may 
soon  be  expected. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  short  pe¬ 
riod  covered  by  the  campaign  to  date, 
fraudulent  advertising  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  five  to  approximately  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  car¬ 
ried,  and  reader  confidence  has  been 


“And  it  has  paid. 

"Personally,  I  am  so  tired  listening  to 
the  fellow  who  confidentially  tips  it  off 
to  you  that  ‘no  one  appreciates  the  se¬ 
riousness  of  this  war’  that  I  rate  him 
almost  in  the  same  category  with  the 
avowed  enemy  of  our  country. 

“Too  many  people  over  here  have  had 
the  eternal  daylights  scared  out  of  them. 

don’t  get  fussed. 

“There  has  never  been  the  slightest 
reason  for  getting  all  fussed  up  about 
this  war.  We  are  at  war — that’s  one 
thing.  But  we  are  going  to  win  the  big¬ 
gest  war  that  was  ever  waged,  and  when 
wc  come  out  of  it  America’s  stock  is 
going  to  three  hundred  in  the  world’s 
market,  and.  every  time  you  register 
from  the  good  old  land  of  God’s  choice, 
everybody,  from  the  bell-hop  to  the 
house  detective,  is  going  to  remove  his 
headgear.  All  of  which  is  the  other 
angle. 

“I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes 
that  America  is  going  to  get  all  shot  up. 

“1  do  not  even  believe  that  a  great 
many  of  us  are  going  to  smell  gun¬ 
powder — except  on  the  rifle  range — and 
about  all  the  bayonet  work  we  are  going 
to  get  will  be  in  front  of  straw  dum¬ 
mies. 

“But  even  if  a  few  thousand  of  us 
get  shot  through — that  isn't  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  us. 

“There  is  something  the  matter  with 
the  man  who  would  not  elect  to  die  on 
the  battlefield  rather  than  In  bed. 

“Heaven  forbid  that  mine  should  be 
an  Ostermoor  finish. 

“The  point  being  that  this  was  at  its 
worst  is  not  sufficiently  serious  to  make 
any  of  us  sit  around  with  our  faces 
drawn  and  our  piu’se-strings  drawn 
in. 

"And  this  is  the  spirit  we  have  put 
into  Premier  advertising. 

“We  haven’t  gloomed  around.  We 
haven’t  kicked.  We  haven’t  ‘reniged.’ 

“We  have  just  talked  plain  old  Yan¬ 
kee  common-sense,  and  we  have  kept 
our  heads. 

“Incidentally  we  have  kept  business 
going.” 


greatly  restored  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  consumer  is  now  recognized  as  a 
part  owner  of  the  good  name  of  every 
legitimate  business. 

THREE  CHIEF  FACTS. 

Three  facts  stand  out  prominently  in 
the  work  of  the  Vigilance  Committee: 

(1.)  The  public  has  a  right  to  believe 
the  advertising  which  it  reads.  A  news¬ 
paper  reporter  may  draw  upon  his 
imagination  to  make  a  news  item  more 
interesting,  and  he  does  comparatively 
little  harm,  but  the  man  who  writes 
copy  concerning  the  product  of  which 
he  knows,  lies  If  he  tells  other  than 
the  truth,  and  he  lies  to  make  money. 

(2.)  The  advertiser  has  a  right  to 
have  his  advertising  believed.  If  he 
were  to  purchase  a  home  in  a  restrict¬ 
ed  neighborhood  and  an  undesirable 
neighbor  moved  in,  he  would  howl  be¬ 
cause  of  the  depreciation  of  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Then  why,  when  he  purchases 
space  in  the  public  prints,  should  he 
stand  for  a  neighbor  in  some  lying, 
financial  copy,  or  some  vile,  loathsome, 
indecent  medical  advertl.semeut,  casting 
a  shadow  over  every  statement  he 
makes,  and  depreciating  the  value  of 
the  investment  upon  which  the  very 
support  of  his  family  depends. 

(3.)  The  newspaper  which  will  know¬ 
ingly  accept  and  print  as  an  imposi¬ 
tion  upon  the  confidence  of  its  readers, 
false  and  fraudulent  copy  of  any  kind, 
is  merely  a  party  to  the  crime  of  ob¬ 
taining  money  by  false  pretences. 
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Automobile  Advertisers 
Dominate  Philadelphia 

The  Third  Largest  Market  in  the  United  States 

at  one  cost,  by  concentrating  in  the  one  DOMINANT  newspaper 

THE 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

The  Bulletin  is  read  by  “nearly  everybody”  in  and  around 
Philadelphia— practically  100%  of  the  entire  potential  market. 
Netpaid  daily  average  TWO  CENT  circulation  for  June,  1917— 

358,191  Copies  a  Day 

Dominant  Impression 
Maximum  Selling  Efficiency 

are  yours  (at  the  lowest  cost)  if  you  concentrate  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  dominant  newspaper— 

The  Bulletin 

William  L.  McLean,  Publisher 

New  York  Office,  Dan  A.  Carroll,  Tribune  Bldg. 

Chicago  Office,  J.  E.  Verree^  Steger  Bldg. 
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PUBLICITY  BUNK  MAKEa  MOTOR  INDUSTRY 
RIDICULOUS 

Hot  atwt  for  apace  Grafting,  Chief  Newspaper  Indoor  Sport — From  the  Angle 
of  an  Expert  Automobile  Advertiser. 

By  Chaiuj-:s  W.  Meiaiss, 

AdvtTtigiHg  Manager,  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co, 

Newspaper  advertising  jiays  automobile  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Also 

it  pays  publishers — which  is  good  busine.ss'  and  as  it  should  be.  But - 

Why  should  publishers  cheapen  their  advertising  columns  by  “throwing 
•n”  a  lot  of  space  for  publicity  bunk  that  eats  up  white  paper,  burdens  the 
mails  and  carriens,  and  very  often  makes  the  automobile  industry  look  ri¬ 
diculous? 

Automobile  reading  matter  ought  to  be  handled  as  other  reading  matter 
Is  handled — absolutely  on  a  news  basis — by  the  editorial  department,  free  from 
udverti«ng  influence.  That  is,  if  adverti.sing  space  is  worth  card  ratea 

If  advertising  space  is  not  worth  card  rates,  have  a  regular  schedule, 
showing  how  many  lines  of  free  reading  matter  go  with  every  1,000  lines  of 
paid  advertising  space.  Thus  limited  to  definite  space,  advertising  publicity 
writers  might  endeavor  to  fill  this  supplementary  free  space  with  articles  that 
could  be  read  without  the  blush  of  shame  for  newspaper  readers’  gullibility. 


BIG  SPACE  GAINS  IN 

4  BOSTON  NEWSPAPERS 


Nearly  Half-Million  Lines  Increase 
Shown  in  Six  Months  on  Motor  Ac¬ 
count — Local  Advertising  Cleared  Dif¬ 
ficult  Trade  Situation — Review  of  Con¬ 
ditions. 

By  James  T.  Suluvan, 

Boston  Olobe. 

When  the  motor  makers  were  bu.sy 
at  New  York  last  January  there  was  an 
air  of  optimism  prevalent  which  boded 
good  for  the  new’spapers.  Adverti.sing 
was  handed  out 
lavishly.  At  that 
time  the  writer 
predicted  that 
1917  would  be  the 
biggest  year  for 
motor  advertising 
in  the  hi.story  of 
the  industry. 

Three  months 
ago  this  country 
was  drawn  Into 
the  war.  ,And 
right  away  the 
people  who  look 
at  things  from  a 
.superfioial  stand¬ 
point  began  to 
plan  requiems  for 
the  automobile  indu.stry.  There  was  a 
hysterical  wave  of  economy  sermons 
preached  by  men  and  women,  which 
a  lot  of  new.spapers  very  unwi.sely  u.sed 
as  war  news  because  there  happened 
to  be  tagged  on  to  the  stories  names  of 
people  who  were  more  or  le.ss  known  in 
their  communities. 

PENALTY  or  ABSURDITY. 

The  motor  trade  was  affected.  That 
i.s,  the  dealers,  not  the  manufacturers. 
Absurd  stories  found  their  way  Into 
print.  One  told  of  the  Government  go¬ 
ing  to  confi.scate  all  the  gasolene.  An¬ 
other  had  all  the  cars  being  taken  over 
by  Federal  authorities.  Many  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  stool  still.  Then  followed 
stories  to  counteract  the  silly  state- 
ment.s. 

The  men  handling  motor  advertising 
on  the  big  papers,  who  were  not  im- 
mer.sed  in  the  mere  plodding  along  from 
door  to  door  getting  O.  K.’s  on  copy 
furnished  from  the  factories,  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  pos.sibility 
of  advertising  .schedules  being  side¬ 
tracked.  They  busied  them.selves  pump¬ 
ing  confidence  into  the  wavering  deal¬ 
ers. 

There  followed  a  lot  of  publ|(rity, 
written  to  offset  the  economy  wave, 
much  of  which  if  published  would  have 
made  matters  worse.  A  lot  of  dealers 
had  cars  .stored  waiting  for  the  good 
weather  to  break  to  unload  them.  But 
the  spring  was  bad.  So  confidence  was 
shaken  naturally. 

>.',>8  SAVE  THE  DAT. 

Yet  the  situation  was  cleared  by  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  makers  and  dealers 
practically  continued  their  schedules. 
And  the  motor  cars  kept  on  selling.  And 
they  will  continue  selling  until  the  out¬ 
put  is  gone. 

For  example,  here  are  some  figures  to 
.show  that  motor  adverti.sing  is  not  fall¬ 
ing  flat.  The.se  represent  lioston,  which 
is  known  the  country  over  as  conserva¬ 
tive.  and  no  lietter  Itarometer  could  be 
secured  as  tending  to  .show  that  war 
will  not  put  the  automobile  adverti.sing 
off  the  map. 

There  are  four  papers  in  Boston  with 
Sunday  editions  which  carry  a  lot  of 
motor  advertising,  namely  Globe,  Post, 
American,  Herald.  As  a  lot  of  the  ac¬ 
cessory  makers  now  u.se  the  classified 
pages  for  their  goods  the  totals  should 


include  both,  e.specially  as  many  of  the 
advertisers  pay  the  display  rate.  Also 
it  shouid  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  papers  increased  their  rates  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Despite  that  fact,  and  also  that 
we  went  into  the  war,  every  paper 
showed  a  big  gain  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  over  1916.  Here  are 
*the  figures: 

Jan.  1  to  July  1. 

1917.  1916.  Gain. 


(;i.*e  706,108  572,510  133,598 

Post  . -..  576,144  437,447  138, 69i 

IK-rald  .  392.065  239,740  152,032 

American  ....  277,506  241,431  36,135 


'that  gives  a  total  gain  for  the  four 
papers  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  of  460.965  lines.  If  it  were  di¬ 
vided  by  months  for  an  average  it  would 
be  close  to  77,000  lines  per  month. 

WILL  BEAT  LAST  YEAR. 

Now  take  the  figures  of  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  compared  with  the 
total  of  the  full  twelve  months  of  1916 
as  a  further  barometer.  It  shows  that 
unless  there  is  a  real  cataclysm  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  1916  will  be  easily  surpassed. 
The  Globe  led  last  year  with  1,067,719 
lines.  It  now  has  .six  months  to  get  361.- 
611  lines.  The  Post  had  801,807,  and  it 
has  to  secure  but  225,663  to  make  a  new 
record.  The  Herald  had  432,269,  and 
40,204  will  put  it  even.  The  American 
had  398,992,  and  121,426  lines  will  eclipse 
last  year.  A  better  way  to  put  it,  per¬ 
haps,  is  to  say  that  during  1916  the 
four  Boston  papers  carried  2,700,787 
lines  of  automobile  and  accessory  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  the  fir.st  six  months  of 
this  year  they  carried  1,951,883,  and  to 
create  a  new  figure  for  1917,  with  six 
months  to  do  it  they  need  only  748,904 
line.s,  or  about  40,000  more  lines  than 
the  Glolie  alone  carried  so  far  this  year. 

That  the  confidence  of  the  makers  of 
cars  and  acce.s.sories  has  returned  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  June,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  light  month  ordinarily, 
was  not  so.  And  to  make  it  more  em¬ 
phatic  It  was  the  second  month  of  the 
war  with  people  still  a  bit  chaotic.  But 
the  advertising  figures  for  motors  .show¬ 
ed  that  June  stood  third  in  the  list  in 
totals.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  March  Is  the  big  show  month  In 
Boston,  and  is  ever  flr.st:  that  April  Is 
always  good  right  after  .show  and  spring 
at  hand.  Therefore,  to  find  June  third 
is  a  fine  indication  of  what  Is  in  sight. 
Moreover,  the  first  two  weeks  of  July 
showed  a  lot  of  advertising  in  the  pa¬ 
pers.  Parallel  conditions  exi.st  in  all  the 
big  cities. 

BIO  BUSINESS  AHEAD. 

So  much  for  figures.  Now  for  some 
deduction.s.  When  the  1907  panic  busied 


itself  the  one  industry  that  stood  the 
test  well  was  the  motors.  Yet  at  that 
time  cars  were  regarded  as  a  luxury; 
they  were  high  priced,  and  they  were 
classed  as  a  fad.  Cars  are  no  longer 
regaroed  as  a  luxury.  They  are  a  prime 
neces-sity.  And  the  1917  models  will  be 
cleaned  up  soon.  There  will  not  be  so 
many  announcements  of  new  models. 
Many  makers  will  continue  their  cars 
without  changes.  This  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  sales. 

There  will  be  a  scarcity  of  cars  next 
year.  Makers  who  were  planning  on 
increased  production  will  not  be  able  to 
get  out  all  they  figured  on  producing  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  the 
materials.  This  curtailment  will  be 
general.  Some  of  the  firms  that  have 
been  struggling  along  will  not  continue. 
Thus  will  be  weeded  out  the  weaker  ele¬ 
ment.  The  Government  will  buy  a  lot 
of  cars  and  trucks,  and  as  the  army 
will  get  quick  deliveries  dealers  will  be 
held  up  somewhat.  This  will  ease  the 
situation  fur  makers  and  dealers  in  dull 
periods. 

The  makers  having  sold  their  output 
to  dealers  now  have  their  money  ready 
for  next  season.  Their  contracts  for 
material  have  been  placed  long  ago, 
some  of  them  having  ordered  enough 
for  two  .seasons  when  they  saw  how 
conditions  were  shaping  in  1916.  These 
'  makers  are  close  enough  to  the  people 
to  know  what  Is  going  on,  and  they  can 
switch  orders  from  one  territory  where 
sales  are  slow  to  another  where  there 
is  a  larger  demand.  They  realize  that 
many  people  will  make  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  the  war.  It  is  .so  in  every  war. 
Also  there  are  the  thousands  of  people 
who  continue  to  climb  the  ladder  in  this 
land  of  opportunity,  and  who  will  be 
buyers  of  cars  this  fall,  winter,  and  next 
spring. 

PRICES  WILL  HOLD. 

It  is  an  undisputable  fact.  And  those 
who  have  the  cars  will  be  able  to  sell 
them.  There  Is  ever  a  new  angle  to 
the  indu.stry.  The  truck  attachments 
have  come  on  the  market  to  utilize  a  lot 
of  the  .second-hand  cars.  Even  now 
some  of  the.se  used  cars  cost  as  much 
as  when  they  were  new.  Then  there 
will  be  the  large  number  of  people  who 
would  have  bought  this  year  but  for 
the  war.  They  have  hedged  a  bit.  With 
clearing  .skies  they  will  buy  machines. 
With  a  les.ser  production  and  a  greater 
demand  the  cars  will  not  be  marked 
down. 

The  makers  are  sen.sible  enough  to 
know  that  there  will  be  other  years 
coming,  and  so  they  will  continue  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  will  not  let  their  names 
drop  out  of  public  sight.  It  would  mean 


FOUND  NO  WASTE  IN 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


Sensible  View  of  Autocar  Company  Is 
That  Newspaper  Advertising  Makes 
All  Sorts  of  Mail  Speak  Well  of  Cars 
—  Experience  of  Consistent  Local 
Space  Users. 

By  H.  Li.  Whittemore, 
•Idvertiging  Manager,  The  Autocar  Company. 

The  Autocar  Company  for  years  has 
been  a  consistent  newspaper  advertiser. 
The  big  success  of  the  Autocar  has  been 
built  on  the  fact  that  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  country  factory  branches  have 
Ixien  established  to  render  complete  ser¬ 
vice  to  users  of  the  Autocar  in  and 
around  these  cities.  From  the  first  this 
necessitated  intensive  local  advertising, 
and  the  new’spapers  have  always  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  work. 

The  Autocar  Company  does  not  feel 
that  there  is  any  great  drawback  in  the 
argument  sometimes  advanced  against 
newspapers  that  for  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
waste  circulation,  particularly  for  motor 
trucks;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  waste 
circulation,  as  one  of  the  bigge.st  assets 
that  a  motor  truck  can  have  is  to  have 
its  product  favorably  spoken  of  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  but 
that  newspaper  advertising  more  than 
any  other  form  of  publicity  cooperates 
closely  with  the  local  salesmen. 

We  have  run  copy  featuring  different 
trucks  and  the  work  they  are  doing,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  a  great  benefit  for  our 
salesmen  to  get  in  touch  with  pros¬ 
pects  who  are  in  business  similar  to  that 
featured  in  the  different  advertisements, 
when  the  advertisements  are  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  those  prospects. 


1,200  Advertising  Auto  Concerns 
'rhere  are  more  than  1,200  automobile 
or  accessories  concerns,  manufacturers, 
or  Important  dealers  who  do  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

More-than  10  per  cent,  of  them  em¬ 
ploy  advertis  ng  managers,  and  moi-e 
than  half  of  them  have  their  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts  in  the  hands  of  recognized 
agencies. 


Itememlier  this:  Local  dealers  sell 
automobiles.  The  motor  is  not  a  mail¬ 
order  commodity.  The  investment  Is 
important  enough  to  demand  a  PER¬ 
SONAL  touch.  National  circulators  may 
POPULARIZE  a  m.achine,  but  the  sale 
Is  made  when  the  customer  answers  the 
local  new.spaper  advertisement  of  the 
local  dealer. 


If  automobiles  are  a  “luxury”  this  Is 
a  luxurious  country,  for  there  is  one 
to  every  thirty-five  in  population. 


lieginning  all  over  again.  And  as  most 
of  the  factories  now  have  real  adver¬ 
ti.sing  staffs,  men  who  know  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  flow  of  money  into  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  will  continue.  There  may 
be  a  curtailment  of  schedules  eliminat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  smaller  papers,  but 
those  of  standard  circulation  with  real 
Influence  will  not  be  overlooked. 

One  has  but  to  take  up  the  Sunday 
papers  In  any  big  city  and  he  will  .see 
good-siz.id  ads  to-day  of  the  cars  who.se 
names  are  widely  known  through  ad¬ 
verti.sing.  There  is  no  indication  of  war 
judging  by  the  motor  section.  The  total 
figures  for  1917  may  not  lie  as  large 
as  if  there  were  no  war,  but  they  will 
ea.sily  surpass  1916,  which  was  regarded 
as  wonderful. 
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GOOD  LOCAL  COPY  WINS, 
SAYS  KING  CAR  MAN 


National  Advertising,  Except  Farm  Pa¬ 
pers,  Has  Lost  Sales  Force,  for  the 
Present,  H.  C.  Bradfield  Writes — Live 
Dealers  Are  Using  the  Daily  Press  to 
Produce  Results. 

Bv  H.  C.  Bradfield, 

King  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit. 
Business  is  spotty.  But  there  is  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  motor  car  in  the  United 
States.  The  dealer  who  is  using  sales 
energry,  who  has  not  adopted  a  too  con¬ 
servative  method 
:n  his  exploitation 
work,  and  is  using 
his  business  brain, 
is  getting  business. 

Weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  been 
more  responsible 
in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  for 
a  slight  falling  off 
of  sales  during  the 
heavy  purchasing 
months  than  any 
other  one  thing. 
The  war  has 
been  responsible, 
in  some  quartera 
It  was  noticeable 
in  New  York  city,  for  instance,  that  a 
few  days  of  good  weather  brought  mer¬ 
chandising  results  in  the  motor-car 
business. 

LOCAL  COPY  BEST. 

During  this  period  dealers  who  are 
using  forceful  or  localized  copy  find 
much  better  returns  than  those  who  are 
using  mechanical  copy,  no  matter  how 
well  the  car  is  advertised. 

Localization  of  efforts  on  the  part  of 
factory  advertising  departments  brings 
much  better  results  than  national  cam¬ 
paigns.  There  is  no  doubt  to-day  but 
that  national  advertising  (farm  papers 
excluded),  which  at  the  best  is  prestige 
advertising,  has  lost  its  sales  force  for 
the  present. 

To  illustrate,  the  King  Motor  Car 
Company  conducted  a  car-owner’s  ser¬ 
vice  test  for  one  week  at  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  using  some  of  the  papers 
there  for  their  advertising.  Direct  sales 
resulted.  A  similar  condition  for  our 
company  existed  out  at  Omaha.  The 
test  was  not  severe,  but  the  best  papers 
were  used. 

The  Cole  Motor  Car  Company  sent 
its  advertising  manager  into  Nebraska. 
He  did  unusually  good  work  by  localiz¬ 
ing  his  efforts.  His  cash-ln  results  abso¬ 
lutely  proved  the  correctness  of  local¬ 
ized  copy. 

NEED  GOOD  COPT. 

Advertising  will  not  bring  prospects 
to  the  salesroom  as  a  general  rule,  but 
if  your  copy  has  a  human  interest  loc.jil 
touch  to-day  it  will  assist  in  doing  this 
better  than  any  other  one  thing.  No 
matter  how  dull  times  may  be,  there  are 
always  some  persons  who  can  and  do 
purchase  automobile.s. 

When  busine.ss  is  good  the  local  news¬ 
papers  have  good  local  newspaper  ideas 
to  sell  to  dealers.  In  .some  places  where 
busine.ss  has  been  lagging  the  news¬ 
papers  have  gone  into  this  plan  and  it 
has  had  cash-in  results. 

Therefore,  to-day,  for  the  new.spaper, 
the  plan  should  be  to  sell  service  in  the 
way  of  localized  copy,  rather  than  cir¬ 
culation,  becau.se  circulation,  so  far  as 
the  automobile  busincs.s  is  concerned,  is 
li.stened  to,  but  it  does  not  have  the 
same  weight  as  with  a  national  publi¬ 
cation.  I^ay  away  from  composite  ad- 
verti.sing.  The  dealer  docs  go  into  this, 
but  he  does  not  do  it  with  full  convic¬ 


tion  that  it  brings  results.  Individualize 
in  your  localized  copy.  This  may  cost 
more,  but  the  things  that  cost  usually 
give  results. 

For  the  dealer,  he  and  his  organizii- 
tion  mu.st  work.  Business  does  not 
come,  to  the  showroom  to-day.  You  can 
take  any  city  in  the  country  and  when 
you  look  for  the  reason  a  certain  dealer 
is  doing  busine.ss,  you  will  find  theXt  it  is 
because  this  dealer  and  his  organiza¬ 
tion  are  animated  by  real  enthusia.sm 
all  the  time  and  are  out  after  the  goods. 

It  goes  back  to  the  old  story  of  the 
dealer  who  works  while  the  other  fel¬ 
low  yells  “calamity”  that  gets  the 
business. 

.4ndthis  live  dealer  is  not  missing  any 
opportunities.  You  will  find  that  his 
local  advertising  is  consistent  and  In¬ 
teresting. 


VALUE  OF  MOTORS  IN  WAR 


50,000  American  Machines  Were  Exported 
to  Serve  Our  Allies  in  Europe. 

Al)out  50,00  American  made  motor 
cars  have  served  the  Allies  in  their 
war  again.st  the  Central  powers  since 
1914  and  the  part  the  motor  car  has 
in  general  taken  in  the  titautic  world 
struggle  is  one  of  Us  most  amazing 
features. 

Lest  we  forget  it  was  the  automo¬ 
bile  that  saved  Paris  from  the  fate  of 
Brussels. 

In  the  early' days  of  the  war  when 
the  German  host  was  sla.shing  through 
prostrate  Belgium  and  commencing  to 
menace  Paris,  General  Gallieni  made  a 
sortie  from  the  French  capital  in  4,000 
taxicabs  and  small  automobiles  Nino 
soldiers  were  put  in  each.  In  six  hours 
70,000  men  had  been  tran.sported  35 
miles. 

The  enemy  advance  was  checked  and 
has  been  held  to  thi.'i  day. 

An  entire  British  army  of  200,000 
men  was  transferred  by  motor  car  170 
miles  in  three  days. 

Throughout  the  war,  on  both  sides  of 
the  fighting  line,  automobile  transpor¬ 
tation  has  supplied  the  requirements  of 
local  traffic  .service  as  adjuncts  to  the 
railroads  performing  through  service. 

The  amazing  mobility  that  the  ar¬ 
mored  automobile  has  given  to  the 
forces  of  all  the  belligerents  has  made 
of  the  world  war  s;inguinary  and  rapid 
in  operation  and  almost  Ix'yond  our 
power  to  credit. 


MOTOR  STOCKS  ARE  LOW 


Some  Astonishing  Disparities  Shown-  in 
Three-Year  Comparison. 

Some  striking  disparities  in  market 
values  of  motor  securities  listed  on  New 
York  Exchanges  are  shown  in  a  com- 
pari.son  of  the  high  and  low  records 
from  1914  to  the  present  month. 

Following  are  .some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant:  In  1915  Chandler  Motor  Car 
Co.  stock  sold  as  high  as  |102,  and 
the  high  for  1916  was  $108.50.  It  is 
now  around  $80. 

General  Motors  reached  its  high  po¬ 
sition  in  1915,  selling  at  $558,  the  low 
price  in  the  same  year  being  $82.  The 
high  of  1916  was  $525  and  the  low  was 
$405.  It  is  now  around  $118.  The  pre¬ 
ferred  issue  of  General  Motors  had  its 
high  in  1915  at  $136,  and  is  now 
around  $89. 

Maxwell  wa.s  at  $10.50  In  1914,  touch¬ 
ed  $89.75  in  1916,  and  is  now  around 
$43.  The  first  preferred  issue  was  high 
at  $103.75  in  1915  and  is  now  around 
$63.  The  .second  preferred  was  at  $68.50 
in  1915  and  is  now  around  $30. 

Stiidebaker  sold  at  $20  in  1914,  touch¬ 
ed  the  high  of  $195  in  1915,  and  is  now 


around  $59.  The  preferred  sold  at  $70 
in  1914,  touched  $119.50  the  next  year, 
did  not  go  below  $109  in  1916,  and  is 
now  around  $94. 

White  Motor  sold  as  high  as  $60  in 
1916  and  is  now  around  $47. 

Willys-Overland  touched  $130  high 


and  $62  low  in  1914;  $268  high  and  $87 
low  in  1915;  $276.90  high  and  $199.25 
low  in  1916,  and  is  now  around  $33.  The 
preferred  was  low  at  $90  in  1914,  touch¬ 
ed  $115  high  and  $96  low  in  1915,  touch¬ 
ed  $109.25  high  and  $102  low  in  1916, 
and  is  now  around  $95. 


THE  AUGUSTA  CHRONiaE 

^‘The  South’s  Oldest  Newspaper” 

Augusta,  Georgia 

Leads  In  Auto  Advertising  In 
the  Rich  Augusta  District 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1917  The  Chronicle 
published 

40,040  Lines  More  Auto  Advertising 
Than  Any  Other  Augusta  Paper 

The  Chronicle  carrying  100,660  lines  against  60,620 
by  its  nearest  competitor. 


The  Chronicle  reaches  the  people  with  purchasing 
power.  See  our  representatives. 

S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 


New  York 


Detroit 


Chicago 


St.  Louis 


THE  VINDICATOR 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

The  recognized  authority  on  automobiles  in 
North  Eastern  Ohio  and  North  Western 
Pennsylvania. 


450,140 


Lines  of  automobile  advertising  carried  the 
first  six  months  in  1 91  7,  an  increase  of  more 
than  1 00%  over  1916. 

Manufacturers  can  obtain  full  information  re¬ 
garding  the  territory  covered  by  the  Vindicator 
by  addressing  the  Promotion  Department. 

LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL 

Foreign  Representatives 

Monolith  Building  Marquette  Building 

New  York  Chicago,  Ill. 

Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


H.  C.  Bradfield. 
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VIEWS  ON  ADVERTISING 
TRUCKS  IN  DAILY  PRESS 


Be>t  to  Concentrate  Efforts  on  Local 

Dealers  Discusses  “Newspaper  Waste*’ 

—  Favors  Sunday  Newspapers  for 

Trucks  No  Doubt  that  Newspapers 

Rea«-h  All,  from  Plebeian  to  Plutocrat. 

Hy  C.  I.  He.vkikson, 

AilrrrtuilHii  Manager,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Comimny  (lAttle  Giant  Truckt). 

XcwspaixT  advcrti.sinK  is  the  most 
ilcniocratiit  form  of  advcrtisinK-  It 

makes  no  pretensions.  IMain  and  un- 
aiiorned.  it  reaches  the  i>lelx-ian  and 
tlie  plutocrat  and 
everybody  reads 
it.  Every  man 
has  his  favorite 
new.spai>er,  and 
looks  through  it 
to  .si*e  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the 
world.  The  busi¬ 
est  man  of  affairs 
who  reiids  "only 
the  heading.s”  in 
the  news  columns 
will  devour  an  ad- 
verti*-ment  if  it 
offers  him  some¬ 
thing  of  value  to 
his  business. 

IT  FXX-fSSliS. 

Xew.spa|K-r  advertising  is  concentrated 
advertising.  It  focus.ses  the  effort  upon 
a  certain  spot.  In  reaching  everybody, 
it  reaches  the  man  you  seek.  But  it 
does  more.  It  educates  the  latent  pur¬ 

chaser,  it  reminds  the  wavering  pros- 
I>ect,  it  points  the  way  to  the  interested 
buyer.  In  so  far  as  it  thoroughly  covers 
a  given  locality  at  a  .specified  time,  it 
may  be  considered  a  “direct”  form  of 
advertising. 

The  man  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
in  the  market  and  ready  to  buy  an  auto¬ 
mobile  will  for  seven  days  in  the  week 
read  every  adverti.sement  he  can  get  at 
to  sc-e  what  is  lieing  offered  in  his  lo¬ 
cality,  and  the  dealer  whom  he  finally 
.seeks  is  not  an  acquaintance  or  a  per- 
s<»nal  friend,  but  some  one  he  has  learn- 
<-d  to  know  by  name  and  address 
through  the  advertisements  in  the  news- 
I>a  Iters.  For  years  he  may  have  pas.s- 
ed  up  these  auto  ads.  They  were  ap- 
pan-ntly  a  wa.ste  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned.  but  the  adverti.ser  knew — the 
man  himself  didn’t — that  he  was  a  pros- 
Iiective  purcha.ser  and*kept  on  advertis¬ 
ing  until  the  phychological  moment  ar¬ 
rived. 

PEAl.EK  CORREIJVnON. 

There  arc  .some  nearly  perfect  ways 
to  reach  and  cover  the  entire  country, 
but  without  a  dealer  to  step  in  and  nurse 
the  prospect  along,  the  inquirj'  becomes 
a  curio,  a  reminder  of  wa.steful.  exr>en- 
sive,  injudicious  advertising.  The  judi¬ 
cious  adverti.ser  will  concentrate  his  ef- 
fort.s  in  thos«‘  localities  where  his  dealers 
are  at  work.  When,  at  la.st,  the  ever- 
extending  7,ones  of  dealer  influence  over¬ 
lap.  newspaiH-r  advertising  has  consum¬ 
mated  the  great  purpo.se  of  its  life. 

Then-  is  wa.ste  in  every  effort,  there  is 
waste  in  every  form  of  advertising,  and 
there  is  terrific  waste  in  the  newspaper 
adverti.sing  of  motor  trucks.  But  it 
mu.st  lx;  rememlx-red  that  transporta¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  becoming  motorized,  and 
that  the  pc?rcentage  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  motor-truck  prospects  is  rapidly  in- 
crea.sing.  The  hundreds  of  lines  of 
business  represented  in  a  given  locality 
<-an  be  reached  effectively  in  no  other 
way,  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day,  with  a  c-ontinuous,  varied  appeal, 
than  through  the  local  newspaper. 


which  tells  them  where  they  can  see  a 
good  motor  truck  and  where  they  can 
find  the  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  tell 
them  all  about  It. 

FAVORS  SUNDAY  PAPERS. 

But  the  way  of  the  new.spaper  adver¬ 
ti.ser  of  motor  trucks  is  hard.  There 
are  many  problem.s,  and  mistakes  are 
costly.  Motor  trucks  have  neither  na¬ 
tionality  nor  politics.  Newspapers  have. 
And  there  are  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  Here  is  where  the 
judicious  advertiser  calls  in  the  agency 
man,  who  knows  from  pa.st  experience 
the  relative  prestige  of  competing  news- 
papens.  For  motor  trucks,  the  greater 
circulation  of  Sunday  papers  with  the 
time  that  is  given  the  reader  to  peruse 
and  digest  them,  singles  them  out  as 
si<ecially  desirable. 

Motor  trucks  are  c-omplicated  things 
and  there  is  lots  to  learn  about  them. 
Sunday  affords  particularly  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  re.sting  business  man  who 
is  con.sidering  the  purchase  of  a  truck, 
to  .see  what  kinds  are  offered  and  scru¬ 
tinize  the  claims  of  the  makera  On 
the  other  hand,  a  truck  ad,  in  a  week¬ 
day  paper  may  be  conspicuous  by  its 
comparative  lonesomeness  and  thus  get 
good  attention. 

At  this  point  the  problem  becomes 
academic,  and  Intimate  knowledge  of 
circulation  and  local  conditions  becomes 
absohitely  necessary  to  advertise  judic¬ 
iously. 


WILL  ADVERTISE  IN  FALL 


Pierce-.Arrow  Dealers  Look  for  Big  Fu¬ 
ture  Truck  Business. 

By  R.  S.  Bartuett, 

Adverttging  Manager,  Fogt-Hughat  Company, 
PhiUdalphia. 

Until  this  spring  we  have  done  prac¬ 
tically  no  newspaper  advertising.  Most 
of  our  advertising  is  what  we  term 
cla.s.sified  di.splay,  and  refefs  to  used 
cars  only,  which  we  have  to  offer.  We 
have,  however,  cooperated  with  the 
Pierce-.\rrow  Motor  Oar  Company  in  a 
national  campaign  covering  motor 
truck.s,  and  we  are  pleased  to  state  that 
our  results  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

This  fall  we  will  continue  this  cam¬ 
paign,  for  we  feel  equally  as  good  re¬ 
sults  will  be  received  inasmuch  as  we 
look  for  a  great  increase  on  our  truck 
business.  We  have  anticipated  this  by 
accepting  our  passenger-car  business 
for  this  spring  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
work. 

For  instance,  during  the  month  of 
April  we  delivered  more  motor  vehicles, 
from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents 
than  we  ever  have  in  any  single  month 
in  the  past  ten  years.  This  we  consider 
an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  for  we  would  have  received 
many  cancellations,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  small  deposit  on 
each  order,  were  there  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  buying  public  toward  re¬ 
trenchment. 

Another  example  conducive  to  opti¬ 
mism  is  our  March  truck  business,  in 
which  month  we  accepted  orders  for 
seventy-six  units,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  four  of  these,  all  will  have  been 
delivered  prior  to  the  end  of  July.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  lumping 
our  busine.ss  shows  an  average  list  price 
for  every  sale  we  make  of  $5,000,  as  our 
cheapest  truck  is  $3,500  and  our  cheap¬ 
est  pleasure  car  $4,800. 

Of  course,  this  business  is  in  no  way 
due  to  newspaper  advertising,  but  we 
cannot  deprecate  the  fact  that  we  have 
undoubtedly  aided  ourselves  by  the  small 
advertising  we  have  done. 


LATEST  ‘GAS’  SCARE  IS 
DENOUNCED  BY  REEVES 


Says  Bedford’s  Public  Warning  Means 

Desire  for  Higher  Price  and  New 

Fields — .Ample  Resources — Dougherty 

Says  Government  Must  Encourage  Oil 

Production. 

During  the  pa-st  two  weeks  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  have  given  wide 
publicity  to  the  statement  of  A.  C.  Bed¬ 
ford,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  that  the  country  is  u.sing  35,000,- 
000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  in  excess  of 
its  supply. 

Mr.  Bedford  unhesitatingly  lays  re- 
.spon.sibility  upon  the  "rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  automobile  industry,”  which 
he  says  consumes  40,000,000  barrels  of 
ga.solene  per  year,  and  he  also,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  ask.s  that  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  be  regulated  to  suit  the  oil  situ¬ 
ation. 

He  said,  and  scores  of  newspapers 
have  printed  the  remark  without  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  public  will  have  to  econo¬ 
mize  on  gasolene — curtailing  “pleasure 
riding,”  and  looking  upon  their  ma¬ 
chines  as  necessities  to  be  used  only 
when  needed. 

He  also  asks  for  increased  crude  oil 
production. 

STATEMENT  ANSWERED. 

Alfred  Reeves,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  said  to  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher; 

“Mr.  Bedford,  speaking  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
petroleum  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defence, 
.seems  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
lay  the  troubles  of  the  oil  industry  upon 
the  automobile  industry. 

“We  do  not  for  an  instant  credit  the 
belief  he  expresses  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  serious  ‘gas’  shortage  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

“I  read  Mr.  Bedford’s  statement  as 
meaning  that  higher  prices  and  new 
fields  are  sought.  There  is  an  ample 
natural  supply  of  oil,  if  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  will  produce  it.  They  need  to  open 
up  the  vast  resources  that  are  held  in 
reserv'e.  If  the  queartion  of  paying  royal¬ 
ties  to  the  Government  for  oil  taken 
<’rom  Government  lan^  is  standing  in 
the  way  of  production,  then  there  should 
be  an  adjustment  of  it. 

“Automobile  dealers  will  heed  the  Bed¬ 
ford  warning  to  con.serve  gasolene,  how¬ 
ever,  but  they  will  do  it  by  applying  the 
best  that  science  affords  in  the  matter 
of  .-mechanical  saving  of  gasolene.  I 
know  of  one  ‘gas’-saving  device  that 
permits  a  car  to  make  as  much  as 
eighty-two  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasolene. 
In  this  way  as  well  as  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  sub.stitutes,  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  will  economize. 

“Mr.  Bedford  a.sks  for  a  curtailment 
of  car  use  for  plefusure.  It  is  mighty 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  plea¬ 
sure  and  utility  use  of  almost  any  car. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Mexican  oil? 
They  say  it  doesn’t  make  as  good  gaso¬ 
lene  as  our  crude  oil.  May  be  it  doesn’t 
make  as  much  gasolene,  but  at  present 
prices  it  is  well  worth  the  effort.  We 
have  plenty  of  oil  resources  and  the 
thing  is  to  make  them  produce — not  to 
try  to  hold  back  the  third  great  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  industry,  which  is  not 
meeting  the  iasue.” 

UP  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

Henry  L.  Dougherty,  president  of  the 
CMties  Service  Company,  and  the  second 
largest  producer  of  refinable  oils  in  this 
country,  disputes  Bedford’s  statement. 


He  said:  “I  recommend  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  find  ways  to  encourage  oil  pro¬ 
ducers  to  not  only  reestablish  normal 
activities,  but  to  encourage  their  efforts 
above  the  normal. 

“I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
curtailment  of  gasolene  demand  will  not 
alone  suffice  to  meet  the  threat  of  an  oil 
famine,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  gasolene  consumption  might 
precipitate  such  a  famine.  Fuel  oil  at 
present  prices  must  be  considered  large¬ 
ly  as  a  by-product.  For  every  gallon  of 
the  main  product  which  is  curtailed  a 
loss  of  four  gallons  of  the  by-products 
will  ensue.” 


PITTSBURGH  LIVE  MOTOR  CITY 


Truck  Is  Coming  Fast  in  Rich  Iron 
Territory. 

L.  Herbert  Smith, 

AutonwbUe  Editor  the  Pittgburgh  Pregg. 

Pittsburgh  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  leading  automobile  centre,  and  one 
whose  judgment  on  motor  cars  means 
much  to  the  industry  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  topographical  conditions  per¬ 
taining  here. 

For  this  account  the  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  that  the  Pittsburgh  terri¬ 
tory  has  absorbed  has  been  of  the  great¬ 
est  value,  not  only  to  the  automobile 
Industry,  j)Ut  also  to  the  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  of  which  the  motor  car  or  truck 
factory  is  but  one. 

Realizing  the  field,  it  is  but  natural 
that  Pittsburgh  should  also  be  the  test¬ 
ing  place  for  numerous  advertisng  and 
sales  campaigns. 

RICH  territory. 

Advertising  has  played  a  large  part, 
and  one  that  has  invariably  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Pittsburgh  dealers  with 
good  constructive  sales  backing.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  the  logical  distributing  centre 
for  the  wonderfully  rich  Pittsburgh  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  comprises  the  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  northern 
West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Ohio.  In 
this  district  are  located  a  veritable  host 
of  motor-car  owners,  whose  wants  are 
legion,  and  who  have  been  educated  to 
buy  standard  advertised  articles. 

Over  eighty  makes  of  pleasure  cars 
are  represented  in  Pittsburgh,  and  over 
60  trucks.  Practically  every  standard 
tire  has  a  representative,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  specialties  are  all  represented. 
It  is  but  natural  that  with  commodities 
such  as  are  thus  represented,  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  would  play  a  most 
important  part.  And  it  does,  because, 
with  newspaper  advertising,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  thoroughly  cultivate  this  par¬ 
ticular  field,  with  practically  no  waste 
circulation,  or  with  greatly  less  waste 
than  would  be  possible  with  other 
mediums.  Not  to  mention  the  cost  of 
reaching  the  buyer  by  other  means. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
market  has  been  saturated,  or  has 
reached  its  peak  of  assimilation.  But 
in  Pittsburgh,  with  business  condi¬ 
tions  .such  as  they  are,  and  with  bigger 
bank  depo.slts  than  ever  before,  money 
has  been  readily  available  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  motor  cars. 

truck  coming  fast. 

The  market  for  trucks.  In  Pittsburgh 
anyhow,  is  where  the  passenger  car 
was  five  years  ago.  It  is  just  coming 
Into  its  own. 

Pittsburgh  is  a  good  automobile  town 
In  every  sense,  and  in  all  branches  of 
the  Industry.  It  has  the  people  of 
means  to  buy  cars,  the  roads  to  travel 
on,  the  business  firms  for  truck  use, 
expanding  and  more  profitable  business, 
and  the  willingrness  to  spend  money. 


C.  I.  Henrikson. 
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SOME  AUTOMOBILE  TIPS 
FOR  AD  MEN 


Doble-Detroit  Steam  Motors  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  have  done  some  new  advertis¬ 
ing,  through  Powers,  Alexander  &  Jen¬ 
kins  Agency. 

Vak  Patten  (Inc.)  Agency  is  han¬ 
dling  the  Carli.sle  Tire  Company  ac¬ 
count.  This  concern  is  located  at  An¬ 
dover,  Mas.s.,  with  Jacob  S.  Dretz,  pres¬ 
ident. 

Atlas  AovERTisiNa  Agency  for  Beth¬ 
lehem  Motors  Corporation,  truck  mak¬ 
ers,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Watch  Lord  &  Thomas  Agency  for 
Diamond  T.  Motors  copy. 

Nyb  Advertising  Agency  lias  E.  A. 
Laboratories  account,  auto  accessorie.s. 
with  headquarters  at  80  Broadway, 

N.  Y. 

Eisemann  Magneto  Co.,  Bush  Termi¬ 
nal,  Brooklyn,  doing  business  through 
C.  Ironmonger  Agency, 
of  Goodrich  Tires,  Akron,  O.,  with  W. 

O.  Rutherford,  general  sales  manager, 
and  A.  H.  ,Cumming.s,  assistant  adver- 
ti.sing  manager,  with  William  H.  Rankin 
Agency. 

Watch  Erwin  &  Wasey  .Vcency  for 
"Goodyear”  tire  copy. 

“Jumbo”  stark  plugs  through  Black- 
man-Ross  Agency. 

Dunlap,  Ward  Agency  lor  Grant 
motor  cars,  Cleveland. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  "Stop-Squeak 
Oil,”  “Auto-Lac,”  and  “Johnson’s  Car¬ 
bon  Remover,”  place  between  March  and 
November,  through  Western  Adv. 
Agency. 

IxiRD  &  Thomas  for  “Abbott’’  Cars, 
Cleveland. 

Theo.  MacManus  Agency  for  "Allen” 
cars,  Fostoria,  O. 

H.  M.  Applegate  is  adv.  mgr.  for 
American  Motors  Corp.,  141  BroadVay, 
New  York,  with  Van  Patten  (Inc.) 
Agency. 

Brady-Murray  Motors  Corporation, 
1886  Broadway,  New  York,  are  Eastern 
distributors  for  Chandler  cars — Atlas 
Agency. 

Day  Elder  Motors  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  a  new  listing — Hanser  Agency. 

Kaufmann,  Brown  (Inc.),  1800  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  “Peugeot”  and  “Pre¬ 
mier”  cars,  has  been  supplanted  by 
Kaufmann,  Morris  Co.  (Inc.),  same  ad¬ 
dress,  with  same  representation. 

E.  T.  Howard  Agency  for  “Locomo¬ 
bile”  cars  and  Geo.  L.  Dyer  Agency  for 
“Locomobile”  trucks. 

Van  Patten  (Inc.)  Agency  for  “Lo¬ 
zier”  cars. 

Madison  Motors  Corporation,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.,  H.  H.  Brooks,  adv.  mgr.,  place 
copy  direct. 

Gordon  Muir  is  now  assi.stant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Maxwell  Motors. 

Frank  Seaman  for  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration. 

For  “Texa(X)”  Oil,  Clarkson  A.  Col- 
lin.s,  jr..  Agency,  with  L.  Jacobs,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  Texas  Oil  Co.,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York. 

“Vim”  dei.ivery  (;ars,  by  Touraine  Mo¬ 
tor  Company,  Philadelphia,  M.  H.  Adams 
Adv.  mgr.  and  Geo.  L.  Dyer  Agency. 

John  O.  Munn  now  assistant  adver- 
ti.sing  manager,  Willys-Overland  Cca, 
Toledo. 

Taylor-Critchfield-Claoue  Agency. 
for  “Firestone”  tires. 

EMIL  Grossmann  Manufacturino  Co. 


produces  “Red  Head”  spark  plugs,  plac¬ 
ed  by  Federal  Agency  and  using  news¬ 
papers. 

C.  N.  Mulucan,  adv.  mgr.,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  Ky.,  placing  copy  di¬ 
rect  for  “Urban”  Electric  cars.  Con¬ 
tracts  In  January, 

Mark  Hamer  is  advertising  manager 
of  Nordyke  and  Marmon  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  with  “Marmon”  cars. 

Erw'in  and  Wasey  have  “Oakland” 
motor  account. 

August  for  Oil  Products  Co.,  17  Bat- 
tery  Place,  N.  Y.,  for  “Usoline,”  P.  L. 
Foster,  adverti.sing  manager  and  busi¬ 
ness  director. 

Gardner  Advertising  Agency  for 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  of  Detroit,  and 
also  New  York. 

Wm.  D.  McJunkin  Agency  for  Pre¬ 
mier  Motors  Corporation. 

J.  H.  Culver  Is  adverti.sing  manager 
of  Roberts  Motor  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Sandusky,  O.-i-Campbell-Ewald  Agency. 

C.  H.  Touzalin  Agency  has  the  ac¬ 
count  for  Standbe  Starter  Co.,  Chicago. 
It’s  a  Ford  starter. 

S.  W.  Foran  succeeded  Wm.  B.  Stout 
as  adverti.sing  manager  Scripps-Booth 
Corporation,  Detroit. 

Bethlehem  “5-Point  Spark  Plug” 
has  Walter  H.  Lumpkin  as  advertising 
manager,  and  Geo.  W.  Edwards 
Agency.  It  is  product  of  the  Silvex 
Company,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Si.MPLBX  Short-Turn  Trailer  Co., 
Auburn,  Ind.,  places  direct.  Address 
E.  A.  Johnson. 

Fred  S.  Johnson  is  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  Stanley  Motor  Car  Co.,  Newton, 
Mass.,  producing  steam  cars.  Martin 
V.  Kelley  Agency. 

Ralph  Kaye  is  now  adveiiising  and 
puldicity  manager  for  Ki.s.sel  Motor 
Company,  succ-eeding  H.  S.  Daniels,  now 
adverti.sing  manager  for  I>ort  Automo- 
l)ile  (’ompany,  Flint,  Mich. 


We  know  of  one  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer  in  this  country  who  was 
“talked  into”  a  magazine  appropria¬ 
tion  repre.senting  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,  which  did 
not  turn  over,  and  who  now  wishes 
he  had  Inve.sted  that  million  in  local 
newspapers  to  guide  buyers  directly  to 
the  dealers  handling  the  cars.  Pretty 
pictures  in  colors  should  never  blind 
you  to  the  fact  that  newspapers, 
though  plain  in  appearance,  are  DI¬ 
RECT  and  POSITIVE  sellers  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 


There  are  450  automobile  manufac¬ 
tories  in  the  United  Statc.s,  of  which 
277  arc  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 


Automobiles  cause  about  4,000  deaths 
in  the  United  States  annua’.ly,  but  the 
death-rate  has  been  greatly  n'dnced 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  use  of 
machines. 


It  is  as  much  your  privilege  to  ask 
for  an  automobile  without  coat  as  it  is 
the  right  of  a  manufacturer  lo  ask  you 
for  free  aiiace. 


If  438  automobile  manufacturer.s,  out 
of  a  total  of  450  in  the  country,  do 
only  20  per  cent,  of  the  busines.s,  there 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  newspaper 
advertising  .solicitation. 


We  exported  more  than  $100,000,000 
worth  of  ccmmerciai  and  paiisonger  au¬ 
tomobiles  last  year,  Europe  taking  half 
the  amount  in  commercial  vehicles. 


AUTOMOBILES— AND 
THE  NEWSPAPER 


{Cotttinued  from  page  IX.) 
self  in  this  manner.  If  the  average 
newspaper  solicitor  will  encourage  ad- 
verti.sers  along  these  lines  there  is  sure 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  space 
u.sed  and  the  dealer  will  be  helped,  too, 
for  his  position  will  be  much  strength¬ 
ened. 

THE  truth  wins. 

The  dealer  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
truthful  in  the  printed  word.  Gross 
exaggeration  has  been  the  common 
fault.  And  it  is  because  of  careless 
advertising  that  the  dealer  has  suffer¬ 
ed.  Dealers  lose  money  when  their  ad¬ 
verti.sing  policy  or  that  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  ba.sed  on  loose,  misleading 
.statements.  The  purchaser  expects  too 
much.  He  is  led  to  believe  the  impossi¬ 
ble  by  the  printed  representation.  And 
it  should  not  be  that  way.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  .should  be  advertised  as  a  piece 
of  machinery.  The  purchaser  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  the  running 
gear  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  metal 
parts.  Friction  is  inevitable.  Parts  will 
wear.  Units  will  break.  It  is  the  way 
of  alt  metal. 

If  the  purchaser  is  educated  this  way, 
he  will  not  be  averse  to  paying  for  re¬ 
placements  when  they  are  ncce.ssary, 
nor  any  charges  incurred  to  keep  a  car 
in  running  order. 

As  it  i.s,  the  purchaser  has  a  hazy 
idea  in  the  beginning  on  account  of  the 
glowing  printed  statements,  and  in  the 
eagerness  of  making  a  .sale  the  dealer 
is  likewise  careless  in  his  promises,  and 
.so  in  the  end,  in  a  good  many  instances, 
service  cats  his  profit.s.  And  it  should 
not  be  so.  Accuracy  in  publicity  will 
change  this  .sy.stcm.  The  public  will 
buy  as  many  automobiles  if  sold  hon¬ 
estly  and  truthfully.  The  newspaper, 
working  as  it  does  closely  with  the 
dealer,  can  do  valuable  work  in  righting 
the  dealer  in  this  respect. 

word  to  avoid. 

The  words  “pleasure  car”  as  applied 
to  a  pas.senger  automobile  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  motor-car  vocab¬ 
ulary.  It  is  a  rank  misnomer  and  should 
he  dror>ped  at  once  from  every  printed 
statement,  from  every  catalogue  or  ad¬ 
vert  i.sement.  The  word  “pas.senger” 
should  be  used. 

The  automobije  on  the  farm  isn’t  used 
for  pleasure  purposes.  Here  it  is  Indis- 
pen.salde.  It  has  a  hundred  uses,  all 


legitimate.  The  physician’s  car  isn’t 
used  for  pleasure  purposes.  Here  it  is 
a  life  saver,  the  most  Important  use  it 
can  be  put  to.  The  motor  car  going  on 
any  business  errand  isn’t  used  as  a 
pleasure  car.  Here  it  is  used  as  a  time- 
saver,  a  business  developer,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  more  people  each  day.  A 
pleasure  car!  The  word  is  ridiculous. 
Banish  it  and  help  the  dealer  stop  the 
use  of  it.  Remove  it  entirely  from  the 
editorial  columns. 

TEACH  DEALER  SPACE  USE. 

The  dealer  should  be  educated  to  use 
larger  .space.  Many  of  them  use  space 
too  small  in  size.  They  as.sume  that  the 
reader  is  going  to  look  for  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  eye  does  not  look  for 
any  particular  one.  The  space  must  be. 
large  enough  to  attract  the  eye.  This, 
too.  i.s  a  matter  of  education. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
automobile  business  is  new,  in  a  sense. 
On  account  of  the  fascination  of  the 
work,  automobile  selling  attracted  men 
from  many  walks  of  life.  Farmers, 
blacksmith.s,  mechanics,  and  bicycle 
dealers  may  be  found  by  the  thou.sands 
in  its  ranks.  Their  business  experience 
i.s  not  ripe.  Merchandising  problems  are 
new  to  them.  They  need  education  along 
many  lines  that  will  help  them  to  be¬ 
come  better  buslne.ss  men.  They  mu.st 
appreciate  the  position  they  occupy  as 
sellers  of  costly  unit.s.  They  need  in- 
.st ruction  in  the  conduct  of  business,  in 
advertising,  in  selling,  in  promotion 
work,  in  all  departments. 

The  newspaper  Is  sure  to  profit  more 
with  the  growth  of  the  business.  And 
as  repeatedly  said,  it  is  .still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  The  growth  is  certain  and  posi¬ 
tive  liecause  it  deals  with  tran.sporta- 
tion.  Transportation,  growth,  and  prog- 
re.ss  are  .synonymous  term.s. 

The  iLses  of  the  automobile  will  in¬ 
crease  with  the  years  to  come.  And  it 
has  accompla^hed  much  already.  It  has 
been  a  dominant  figure  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  roads.  As  an  as.sistant  in  hu.sl- 
nps.s,  it  has  opened  many  new  avenues 
of  trade.  To  the  bu.siness  man.  doctor, 
lawyer,  .salesman — it  has  been  a  boon 
of  no  mean  sort. 

And  so,  here’s  to  the  automobile,  the 
new  carrier  of  the  world’s  burden — the 
new  and  everla.sting  wonder  of  the 
world.  It  has  revolutionized  the  mode 
of  living.  With  its  help,  town  and 
country  meet.  It  has  helped  to  develop 
bu.siness  of  every  nature.  It  is  an  as- 
•si.stant  in  education!  It  encourages 
travel.  It  makes  for  the  ideal  vacation. 
It  fits  in  anywhere  and  everywhere.  And 
it  i.s  iLseful  and  beneficial  always. 


Mr.  Auto  Manufacturer! 

Mr.  Advertising  Manager! 

Mr.  Space  Buyer! 

When  you  really  want  to  know,  you  ask  the  man  on  the 
!  ground  what  his  experience  has  been — 

■VliL  (he  dealers  in  I’utersiiii,  use  the  Sunday  Chronlele, 

the  logical  automobile  medium  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Chronicle  carries  more  automobile  advertising  than  all  the 
other  papers  in  Passaic  County  combined — .5  to  8  pages  every 
I  Sunday — for  the  past  five  years.  The  second  paper  in  the 

!  state  in  point  of  lineage.  Send  for  sample  copy. 

The  Sunday  Chronicle 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Press-Guardian,  the  only  2c.  evening 
j  newspaper  in  Passaic  County. 

I 

I  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Member  of  A.  B.  C. 
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TIBBITTS  SEES  NEW  ERA 
IN  MOTOR  ADVERTISING 


Goodrich  Manager  Saj^s  It  Will  Be  More 
Responsible  and  lyess  Guesswork — Cut 
Out  Waste  —  Newspapers  Will  Con¬ 
tinue  to  Get  Great  Tire  Copy  — Ill 
Wind  Blew  Good. 

Br  E.  B.  Tibbitts, 

Advtrtifin^  Manager,  the  B.  F,  Oooodrick  Bub- 
her  Company. 

“Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  no- 
l)ody.” 

Goodness  knows  that,  while  the  wind 
is  ill  enough  that  blows  these  days,  it 
is  my  belief  that 
many  compensa¬ 
tions  may  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Great  American 
industries  are  now 
paying  heed  to  the 
sign  that  reads 
“STOP.  LOOK, 
LISTEN."  There 
is  a  far-reaching 
effort  that  speaks 
for  a  finer  analy¬ 
sis  of  conditions 
together  with  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  and 
more  precise  ac¬ 
tion.  Values  are 
E.  B.  Tibbitts.  ^  better 

understood  and  more  accurately  rated. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Advertising  is  a  means  to  this  end, 
and,  in  my  estimation,  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  .Advertising  era — an  era 
of  greater  responsibilities,  and  a  de¬ 
mand  that  we  meet  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  with  a  better  knowledge  and  less 
guesswork  than  ever  before. 

The  general  advice  to  cut  out  the 
waste  will  apply  to  advertising  as  it 
does  to  all  our  activities,  and  on  this 
basis  we  hope  to  construct  our  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
new.spapers  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  carry  a  large  share  of  Goodrich  ad¬ 
vertising;  in  fact,  we  see  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  changing  that  attitude  which 
has  led  us  for  several  years  past  to 
spend  a  very  large  amount  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  for  newspaper 
space. 


FINE  PITTSBURGH  GAINS 


Newspaper  Lineage  Reflects  Prosperity 
in  Iron  City. 

The  Mtt.sburgh  Pre.s.s  published  447,- 
875  lines  of  automobile  advertising  in 
the  fir.st  six  months  of  1917,  as  against 
384.542  in  the  first  half  of  1916. 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  pub¬ 
lished  in  display  for  autombile  and  ac¬ 
cessory  account,  from  January  1,  1917, 
to  July  1,  26,742  Inches.  This  was  a 
gain  of  6,399  Inches  over  same  months 
last  year. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph 
ran  7,435  inches  of  automobile  and  ac- 
ce.ssary  display  during  the  first  half  of 
the  pre.sent  year,  a  gain  of  1,707  inches 
over  same  months  a  year  ago. 

Charles  F.  Steel,  manager  of  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  says:  "VVe  have  had  a  steady 
increase  in  the  amount  of  automobile 
advertising  in  1917,  as  compared  with 
the  fir.st  six  months  of  1916.  Increased 
space  has  been  u.sed  to  tell  the  merits 
of  high-priced  cars." 


Does  it  ever  occur  to  the  ea.sv  pub¬ 
lisher  that  IcK-al  advertisers  may  won¬ 
der  at  the  di.scrimination  in  free  read¬ 
ers  given  automobile  advertisers? 


CHICAGO  POST  SCORES 
MOTOR  LINEAGE  GAINS 


Westlake  Tells  Why  Industry  Now  De¬ 
pends  Upon  Local  Press — Great  Future 
Ahead  for  Newspapers  Accepting  This 
Opportunity — .Automobile  a  Neces¬ 
sity. 

By  E.  G.  Westlake, 

Manager  •/  AntemabUea,  tk«  Chicago  Svenlng 
Pait. 

Perhaps  the  automobile  Industry  has 
changed — has  developed  phases  that 
make  for  more  intensive  salesmanship 
in  marketing  the  product  of  the  fac¬ 
tories.  In  all  probability  the  dealer  has 
found  that  a  new  era  of  merchandising 
has  come.  It  may  be  that  only  the  man 
who  places  the  manufactured  machine 
is  keenly  awake  to  the  call  that  comes 
to  him  from  the  newspaper  as  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  his  particular  ter¬ 
ritory  must  be  awakened  to  the  need  of 
paid  publicity.  But  after  watching  the 
trade  and  manufacturing  conditions 
for  more  than  two  decades,  the  writer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  industry  has 
become  so  great  that  the  local  field  has 
completely  overshadowed  the  national 
field — ^that  the  dealer,  distributor,  and 
sub-dealer  are  the  units  who  must  bear 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  burden  of 
merchandising. 

This,  automatically,  as  it  were,  puts 
the  advertising  task  upon  the  automo¬ 
bile  man  of  the  small  town,  the  large 
city,  and  the  agricultural  district.  That 
means,  obviously,  that  the  merchandis¬ 
er  of  automobiles  must  use  the  medi¬ 
ums  at  hand — the  newspapers. 

ORGANIZATION  VALUE. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  until  only 
a  few  days  ago  the  big  army  of  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  in  the  United  States — it 
is  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  thou- 
.sands  of  these  business  men  there  are 
in  this  big  army — had  no  national  or¬ 
ganization.  These  men  dispose  of  many 
miilons  of  dollars  worth  of  automobiles 
and  motor  car  accessories  each  season, 
but  were  never  keen  enough  until  one- 
half  the  season  of  1917  had  been  pa.ssed, 
to  organize  and  launch  a  National 
Automobile  Dealers’  Association.  Now 
that  officers  have  been  named,  commit¬ 
tees  put  at  work  on  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  the  va.st  amount  of  nationali¬ 
zation  work  and  plans  for  cooperation 
on  legislative  matters,  the  army  is 
about  to  get  under  the  beneficial  cover 
of  a  national  organization. 

It  was  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
organization  that  one  dealer  called  to 
talk  on  the  question  of  "the  saturation 
point  in  motor  car  manufacturing — has 
it  been  reached?” — struck  the  chord  of 
thought  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors  by 
a  short  and  terse  talk. 

WHAT  SATURATION  IS. 

“Saturation!  Why  boys,  is  it  not 
plain  to  you  that  if  one  far  were  all 
that  were  made  in  this  country  and 
there  were  no  salesman  to  sell  it,  the 
period  of  saturation  would  have  been 
reached?  The  manufacturer  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  does  not  sell  to  the  consumer. 
He  must  depend  upon  the  dealer  to 
market  the  cars.  If  you  yield  to  calam¬ 
ity  howlers  and  think  that  a  'saturation 
point’  has  arrived,  then  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  you  place  the  stamp  of  failure 
upon  this  great  Industry — you  admit 
the  arrival  and  stop  selling.  There 
never  can  be  a  point  of  saturation  in 
the  motor  car  industry  as  long  as  deal¬ 
ers  are  conducting  their  buslne.ss  with 
sagacity  and  efficiency.  You  must  con- 
.sider  your  neighborhood,  or  if  you  are 
the  owner  of  a  large  business,  your  ter¬ 
ritory  and  use  the  newspapers  to  an 
100  per  cent,  efficiency  point  in  adver¬ 


tising.  The  manufacturer  doubtless 
will  pin  his  faith  on  a  national  schedule 
but  he  also  must  cooperate  with  his 
dealers  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  With 
those  things  intelligently  done,  the 
saturation  point  chimera  will  always 
remain  as  something  not  demonstrat¬ 
ed.” 

NEWSPAPER  GAINS. 

And  this  is  the  situation  In  many 
communities.  Despite  war  tlme.s,  the 
certainties  on  taxation,  the  struggle  of 
.some  manufacturers  to  clinch  their 
holds  on  material  contracts,  the  con¬ 
stant  rise  in  prices  of  complete  cars, 
the  practices  in  the  offices  of  many  sales 
managers,  of  decreasing  the  size  of  ter¬ 
ritory  to  bring  about  more  intensive 
salesmanship,  many  dally  newspapers 
are  increasing  their  automobile  adver¬ 
tising.  In  many  new.spapers  the  gain 
in  automobile  display  lineage  over  the 
same  period  of  1916  has  been  remark¬ 
able. 

A.ssign  almost  any  reason  you  may 
for  this  and  the  writer  will  claim  that 
the  principal  reason  lies  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  dealer  in  finding  the  quickest 
responding  medium  to  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  wares — he  Is  completely  in 
line  with  the  pulling  power  of  the 
paper  that  cooperates  with  him  in  the 
industry — the  medium  that  has  not 
been  dumb  enough  to  close  Its  columns 
to  the  "romance  of  busine.ss"  that  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  motor  car  world. 

In  daily  contact  with  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  nearly  five  score  automo¬ 
bile  dealers  on  Chicago’s  Auto  Row,  In 
full  po.s.session  of  the  confidences  of 
most  of  them,  keeping  almost  daily  rec¬ 
ord  of  retail  sales  and  ever  ready  to 
discern  the  prodigious  Interest  the  great 
public  has  In  the  automobile  Industry’s 
‘romance  of  business.’  the  writer  is  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  state  that  the  bond 
between  the  automobile  dealer  and  the 
newspaper  for  his  paid  exploitation  is 
quite  the  strongest  that  exists  in  the 
commercial  newspaper  world. 

The  dealer’s  needs  are  the  ready  and 
telling  blows  that  the  paper  strikes  for 
him  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
know  the  thrills  of  anticipatory  auto¬ 
mobile  ownership  and  require  the  need¬ 
ed  “la.st  ounce  of  selling  effect”  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

tost’s  showing. 

In  1916  my  paper  printed  540,000 
lines  of  automobile  di.fiplay  agate  lines. 
With  only  six  months  of  1917  on  the 
books  the  total  was  more  than  410,000 
lines  each  month  showing  a  gain  rang¬ 
ing  from  59,000  lines  in  January  to 
nearly  11,000  lines  in  June. 

Why  the  gain  in  times  when  there 
were  thousands  of  critics  predicting 
that  the  bottom  would  fall  out  of  the 
motor  car  Industry  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  war?  Sim¬ 
ple — the  greater  intensiveness  of  .sell- 
ED  &  PUBI.,—  AUTO  THIRTY-ONE— 
ing  by  the  dealer.  This,  of  cour.se 
means  more  liberal  purcha.se  of  local 
printer’s  ink. 

“The  automobile  la  a  neces.sity.” 
That’s  the  thing  that  the  dealer  is  ein- 
pha.sizing — is  teaching  to  his  selling 
forces  as  an  axiom.  And  the  newspap¬ 
ers  are  printing  that  axiom,  not  phras¬ 
ed  as  that,  of  course,  in  a  record  break¬ 
ing  number  of  automobl'e  advertl.se- 
menta.  An  increasing  number  of  live 
means,  unequivocally,  the  spending  of 
dealers  is  bound  to  be  noted — and  that 
a  larger  .sum  of  money  In  advertising 
in  newspapers. 


When  you  help  a  local  dealer  get 
results  you  are  touching  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  automobile  advertising 
machinery. 


AUTO  LINEAGE  LEAPS 
1,185,192  IN  NEW  YORK 

Big  Half-Year  Showing  By  16  Metro¬ 
politan  Dailies — Gain  a  Third  Volume 
Over  Last  Year— Automobile  Interests 
Go  After  Business  in  War  Year  De¬ 
terminedly. 

During  the  first  mx  months  of  the 
cuarent  year  the  sixteen  New  York 
newspapers,  reporting  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  Statistical  Department 
published  almost  four  million  lines  of 
automobile  business. 

To  be  exact,  the  figure  was  3,988,095, 
and  this  remarkable  total  was  just  1,185,- 
192  lines  in  excess  of  what  the  same 
newspapers  published  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1916,  less  the  approximately 
20,000  lines  which  represented  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Press  last  year. 

Automobile  manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  going  after  the  business  with  deter-> 
mination. 

These  New  York  automobile-lineage 
statistics  demand  the  close  attention  of 
the  automobile  and  newspaper  "adver¬ 
tising  fraternity: 

New  York  Evening  Newspapers 
(Prom  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1917-1916) 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
1917. 

1916. 

Di.splay. . . 

.  360,958 

243,862 

Undi  .splay, 

.  22,675 

19,935 

Display. . . 

Evening  Journal 
.  179,259 

116,499 

Undisplay, 

.  201 

109 

Display. . . 

Evening  Mail 
.  156,226 

96,874 

Undisplay, 

.  8,338 

826 

Di.splay. . . 

Evening  Post 

94,115 

Undisplay, 

.  52 

17 

Display. . . 

Evening  Sun 
.  296,660 

173,104 

Undisplay, 

.  412 

933 

Di.splay. . . 

*Evening  Telegram 
.  126,850 

74,597 

Undisplay. 

.  324,242 

245,034 

Display . . . 

Evening  World 
.  32,940 

14,624 

Undisplay. 

.  98 

105 

Display. . . 

Glohe 

83,542 

L'ndi  splay, 

.  12,040 

18,692 

Disjday. . . 

*  Standard-Union 
.  82,552 

23,382 

Undisplay, 

.  622 

2,207 

I>i splay.. . 

Evening  Totals 
.  1,507,746 

920,599 

Undi.splay. 

.  368,680 

287.858 

*Sumhtv  figures  ineludcd. 

New  York  Morning  Papers 

Di.splay. . . 

American 
.  337,027 

241,612 

Undisplay. 

.  19,917 

4,905 

Display. . . 

Herald 

.  273,695 

255,175 

Undi.splay. 

.  18,314 

23,310 

I  hsplay . . . 

Staats-Zeitung 
.  377 

202 

Undisplay. 

.  8,772 

3,437 

Display . . . 

Sun 

.  393,285 

239,224 

Undi.splay. 

.  2,354 

4,426 

Di.si)lay . . . 

Times 

.  474,6.^5 

387,698 

vTndispIay 

.  62,728 

28,846 

Ihsplay. . . 

Tribune 

.  169,131  . 

121,265 

Undisplay. 

.  174 

297 

Di.splay. . . 

World 

.  273,477 

205,022 

Undisplay. 

.  3,814 

2,672 

Di.splay. . . . 

Press  (1916) 

9,130 

Morning  Totals 
.  2,003,991 

1,529,750 

Undisplay. 

.  107,678 

64,696 
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High  Grade  Cars 
In  N  ew  York 

Three  Remarkable  Facts 

Automobile  Advertising  carried  by  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1917  brings  out  three  remarkable  facts  ; 

1.  The  volume  was  greater  than  for  the 
entire  year  of  1916: 

1st  6  months,  1917 — 176,033  lines 
12  months,  1916 — 175,330  lines 

2.  The  volume  exceeded  by  almost  100% 
the  volume  of  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  1916,  which,  in  turn,  far 
exceeded  previous  years : 

< 

1st  6  months,  1917 — IT  6,033  lines 
1st  6  months,  1916 —  94,109  lines 

3.  51  different  makes  of  pleasure  cars  and 
trucks  and  7  different  makes  of  tires 
were  represented  during  this  period, 
the  whole  comprising  a  practical  blue- 
book  list  of  the  automobile  business. 

The  reader  of  The  Evening  Post  is  being  recognized  as 
doubly  worth  while.  Not  only  is  he  better  able  to  purchase 
big  cars  and  light ;  but  his  influence  and  prestige  make  him 
the  all-important  man  to  sell  to. 

©be  Kjeto  Pojtl 

More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Imtilution 
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VALUE  OF  DAILIES  TO 

SELL  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Lynch  Raises  Question  of  “Waste  Cir¬ 
culation,”  but  Has  Found  Newspaper 
Rest  Advertising;  Medium  to  Reach 
Peak  of  Salesmanship  in  Truck  Busi¬ 
ness. 

By  Leigh  Lynch. 

Columhin  Motfrt-  Truck  and  Trailer  Co. 

In  introducing  a  new  commercial 
propo.sition  to  the  American  public  at 
large  it  is  nece.ssary  to  determine  some 
means  of  reaching  the  largest  number 
of  prosp  e  c  t  i  V  e 
buyers,  of  your 
product,  possible. 
The  quality  and 
kind  of  product 
you  are  produc¬ 
ing.  as  for  in¬ 
stance  motor 
trucks  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  mo¬ 
tor  truck  buying 
clients.  As  a  mo¬ 
tor  truck  is  a 
bu.siness  necessity 
it  is  thus  impor¬ 
tant  to  reach  the 
business  man. 

Lku:h  Lynch.  jn  .some  locali¬ 

ties  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  first 
thing  a  business  man  .sees  and  there 
we  have  found  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  best  medium  of  reacjiing 
the  high  peak  of  salesmanship.  There 
is.  however,  one  pertinent  drawback 
to  new.spaper  adverti.sing  which  so  far 
we  have  t»een  unable  to  determine  the 
exact  status,  that  is  useless  circulation. 
If  it  were  po.s.sible  by  some  exact  meth- 
fHl  to  determine  the  portion  of  sales 
directly  traceable  to  the  newspaper,  it 
might  be  also  possible  to  eliminate  In 
some  way  the  circulation  which  does 
not  reach  the  business  men  or  the  truck 
buyers. 

We  believe,  first  and  last,  however.  In 
advertising  and  in  the  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  brings  re.sults,  whether 
newspaper,  trade  Journal  or  weekly 
periodicals  and  we  are  always  open  for 
any  suggestion  or  criticism  that  will 
make  the  Columbia  Truck  a  better- 
known  product  if  possible  and  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  bu.siness  man. 

Ki'ro'U's  Note — ■‘W.T--t“  rlmilatlon”  In  news- 
p.*ip<'rs  Ifi  s‘»nu‘’what  of  a  myth.  If  you  w.mt  to 
roach  a  class  of  people  throiurh  adrertlslnir. 
and  you  eur'cefsl  In  reachinff  that  class,  what 
do  you  care  If  the  me<llum  was  also  read  by 
other  clashes?  The  Rcneral  publicity  value  of 
nemspapt're  may  not  always  be  .seen.  For  In¬ 
stance,  while  your  ortler  may  come  from  the 
preslib-nt  of  a  cori>oratlon,  he  may  be  relying 
upon  bla  superintendent  or  chief  driver  for 
advice.  The  newspaper  reaches  both  him  and 
ills  men.  You  have  only  to  tieclde  whether  your 
retirrns  Justify  yotir  expenditure.  The  percentage 
of  •‘waste  circulation"  of  neW'^t'aT'erg  Is  ordi¬ 
narily  much  less  than  In  circularization  or  many 
other  forms  of  supposedly  "direct”  advertising. 

K.stimatcd  that  about  $15  is  spent  for 
adverti.sing  for  every  car  sold. 


"Why  should  I  buy  ten  columns  of 
your  .space,  kind  sir,  if  by  purcha.sing 
five  columns  I  know  you  will  throw  in 
five  for  nothing?”  he  said. 


How  many  automobile  delivery  trucks 
could  you  liuy  to-day  if  you  were  able 
to  collect  for  the  reader  space  you  have 
given  manufacturers  of  automobiles? 


Value  of  motor  truck  service  in  1916 
at  railroad  rate  of  .seven-tenths  of  a  cent 
jKT  ton-mile,  $.31,500,000. 


There  are  12,171  automobile  machine 
shops,  each  a  possible  advertiser. 


BOSTON  POST  IS  70,000 
LINES  AHEAD  OF  1916 

Press  Effective  Ally  of  Automobile  In¬ 
dustry  During  Recent  Unrest  —  New 
England  Car  Maker  Wakes  Up  To 
Advertising  After  20  Years  in  Automo¬ 
bile  Business. 

By  John  J.  McNamara, 
Automobile  Editor,  The  Bolton  Poit. 
Probably  no  greater  illustration  of 
the  value  of  new.spaper  advertising  in 
merchandising  automobiles  can  be 
found  than  the  fact  that  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  company  which  has  been  building 
cars  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
is  about  to  start  its  first  advertising 
campaign,  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
appropriation  will  be  devoted  to  new.s¬ 
paper  copy.  In  20  years  this  company 
has  spent  less  than  $1,500  in  all  sorts 
of  advertising,  an  average  of  less  than 
$75  a  year. 

Every  succesisful  automobile  dealer  in 
Boston  is  a  heavy  newspaper  advertiser. 
One  firm  used  more  than  148,000  agate 
lines  of  newspaper  copy  in  four  Bos¬ 
ton  papers  alone  last  year.  Its  volume 
of  business  was  greater  than  in  any 
previou.s  year  in  its  history. 

POST  70,000  UNES  fp. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  adver¬ 
tising  volume,  there  is  no  business 
panic  among  the  automobile  dealers  of 
Boston.  The  Post,  which  has  consis¬ 
tently  led  in  automobile  display  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  last  six  years,  is  more 
than  70,000  lines  ahead  of  its  aggregate 
at  this  time  last  year.  Other  Boston 
papers  also  show  gains  over  1916  busi¬ 
ness. 

Selling  automobile  advertising  is  the 
same  as  selling  automobiles — it  is  the 
service  that  counts.  Absolute  fairness 
to  all  firms,  whether  they  use  full-page 
copy  weekly  or  14  lines  single  colume 
once  a  year,  is  an  essential.  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  copy  and  publicity,  keeping 
every  promise  made,  absolutely  rigrld 
rules  against  discount.s,  cut  rates,  and 
three-  and  four-column  publicity  sto¬ 
ries,  impartiality  in  recommendation  of 
cars  to  those  asking  for  informatibn — 
these  are  points  that  are  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  in  succe.ssful  merchandi.sing  of 
automobile  advertising  space. 

PERSISTENCY  WINS. 

As  regards  methods,  I  believe  in  the 
persistent  copy,  even  though  it  be  of 
rather  modest  size,  than  in  the  once- 
a-year-page  plan.  I  find  that  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  getting  the  most  good 
out  of  their  advertising  expenditure  are 
tho.se  who  are  every-day  or  every-week 
copy-placers.  Their  copy  appears  e.very 
Sunday  or  is  scattered  through ;  the 
week,  and  it  affords  them  a  continuity 
which  puts  their  product  before  the 
public  piece  by  piece. 

This  was  done  with  great  success  by 
a  large  truck  manufacturer  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  19  weekly  advertisements  of 
three-column  .size  which  appeared  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  Po.st.  Every  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  truck  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  advertisement,  while  at  the 
end  the  entire  series  was  reprinted  as 
a  booklet.  A  .similar  plan  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  firm  ^t  present,  along 
modified  lines. 

I  feel  that  the  newspapers  have  been 
the  greate.st  ally  the  motor  industry 
has  had  during  its  recent  unrest.  Prac¬ 
tically  as  a  unit  the  automobile  editors 
of  the  papers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  hammering  into  the  millions 
of  owners  and  prospective  owners  the 
fact  that  it  is  economy  to  buy  a  motor 
caT^  that  the  automobile  Is  a  neces^ty, 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  pres¬ 


ent  prices  rather  than  to  wait  for  the 
rises  bound  to  come. 

Had  the  automobile  manufacturers 
depended  upon  the  personal  visit,  the 
personal  letter  or  the  page  of  the  motor¬ 
ists’  magazine,  the  “Let’s-wait-a-year” 
habit  would  have  fastened  Itself  upon 
the  people,  and  sales  would  have  been 
greatly  handicapped. 

There  are  two  things  I  firmly  believe 
in — the  automobile  and  advertising.  And, 
of  course,  this  last  is  synonymous  in 
Boston  with  the  words  “The  Boston 
Post." 


MOTCIRS  MAKE  TOLEDO  HUM 

Willys  Turned  Clooin  into  Bii»iness  by 
Jumping  into  Newspapers. 

By  Vehnon  L.  Brint, 

Automobile  Editor,  The  Toledo  Blade. 
Effective  increased  u.se  of  newspaper 
space  r>y  automobile  manufacturers  and 
the  generous  publicity  cooperation 
which  the  new.spar>er.s  extended  turned 
pe.s.simism  to  opti¬ 
mism  in  less  than 
a  month  this 
spring,  and  1917, 
instead  of  being  a 
dti-rk  business 
year,  has  become 
one  of  the  great 
pro<luction  year.) 
of  the  automobile 
industry. 

Tho  Toledo  Blade 
for  tho  first  half 
of  the  year  car¬ 
ried  over  25  per 
cent,  more  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising 
than  during  tho 
same  period  last 


V 


Vernon  L.  Brint. 


year.  Indications  are  for  greater  space 
gains  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
The  Toledo  Blade,  in  its  motor  issue  this 
spring,  carried  a  sixty-page  motor  sec¬ 
tion  with  117,018  lines  of  adverti.slng, 
against  an  issue  containing  81,441  lines 
last  year. 


industry  thriving. 

The  automobile  business  of  Toledo  to¬ 
day  is  on  an  extraordinarily  prosperous 
footing.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1917  six  of  Toledo’s  most  important 
distributing  agencies  have  expanded 
their  business  and  e.stablished  preten¬ 
tious  motor  home.  ,  Three  other  agen¬ 
cies  are  soon  to  build  .suitable  quarters. 

This  expansion  is  largely  due  to  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  advertising. 

John  N.  Willys,  whose  factories  have 
caused  Toledo’s  population  to  grow  100,- 
000  in  the  past  few  years,  and  who.se 
plants  are  running  night  and  day  shifts 
to  keep  abreast  of  orders,  is  a  striking 
example  of  those  who.  at  the  outset 
of  the  war,  turned  a  .strong  appeal  to 
the  public  through  newspapers. 

Mr.  Willys  has  increased  his  adver¬ 
ti.sing  appropriation  with  the  newspa- 
per.s,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  percentage 
than  any  other  one  manufacturer.  The 
results,  he  siiy.s.  are  remarkable,  and 
this  is  liorne  out  by  the  continuous  hum 
of  industry  at  his  plants.  The  Willys 
appropriations  have  been  cut  .some  in 
certain  perindical.s.  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  than  in  future  the  Willys  ad¬ 
vertising  will  go  more  largely  to  new.s- 
paper.s,  because  of  the  immediate  and 
sure  re.sults. 

truck  advertising. 

WTiat  can  be  done  to  put  motor  truck 
sales  over  In  a  big  way,  even  in  war 
times,  by  advertising,  has  been  shown 
by  a  Toledo  dealer.  He  u.ses  quarter- 
page  copy,  illustrating  a  new  truck  or 
fleet  that  has  been  sold  locally,  de¬ 
scribing  the  work  the  trucks  arc  doing 


CHICAGO  DAILIES  GAIN 
602,216  MOTOR  LINES 


Dealers  Rushed  to  Press  to  Break  Pub¬ 
lic  Buying  Apathy — Report  Good  Re¬ 
sults- Look  for  Good  Business  in  Fall 
— Semi-Annual  Statistics  Show  How 
Gloom  Was  Turned  to  Glory. 
Chicago,  August  3. — The  tremendous 
gain  that  the  Chicago  newspapers  have 
made  in  lineage  on  the  automobile  ac¬ 
count  during  the  first  half  of  1917  in¬ 
dicates  the  prosperity  in  this  field  here 
and  motor  manufacturers  and  dealers 
enthusiastically  report  a  satisfactory 
result. 

The  semi-annual  statistical  report  of 
seven  newspapers  show  a  lineage  gain 
of  602,216,  over  the  same  months  last 
year. 

It  looked  like  a  bad  year  in  the  early 
spring,  due  to  adver.se  trade  conditions 
and  particularly  a  backward  buying 
public  Influenced  by  war  rumors,  but 
the  advertisers  doubled  their  space  in 
many  in.stances  and  the  daily  pre.ss  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  so  breaking  down  the  apa¬ 
thy  that  In  June  and  July  a  number  of 
advertising  manufacturers  reported  bet¬ 
ter  business  totals  than  in  the  same 
months  last  year. 

triumph  for  press. 

This  is  looked  upon  here  as  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  newspaper  advertising.  All 
the  talk  in  advertising  circles  is  that 
there  will  be  heavy  fall  lineage,  as 
many  of  the  companies  propose  to  push 
their  cars  and  accessories,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  some  Instances  there  are 
reports  of  restricted  supply. 

The  semi-annual  line  report  Is  as 
follows: 

Chicago  Tribune  (Dally  and  Sunday). 


1917  . 699,271 

1916  . 549,244 

Chicago  Examiner  (Daily  and  Sunday). 

1917  . 491,460 

1916  . 406,575 

Chicago  Evening  Post. 

1917  . 410,484 

1916  . 282,498 

Chicago  Journal. 

1917  . 240,036  • 

1916  . 198,105 

Chicago  Herald  (Daily  and  Sunday). 

1917  . 349,739 

1916  . 261,508 

Chicago  Daily  News. 

1917  . 259,262 

1916  _ 207,795 


Chicago  American. 

1917  • . 134,131 

1916  .  76,438 


for  the  owners,  etc.  Now  and  then  in 
his  copy  a  summary  of  sales  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  is  included.  This  local 
color  gives  exceptional  value.  The  man 
has  become  the  leading  truck  dealer  of 
this  section,  and  is  selling  more  than 
three  times  as  many  machines  as  he 
handled  last  year, 

A  couple  of  passenger-car  dealers 
have  greatly  Increased  interest  in  their 
machines  by  running  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  on  upkeep  economy,  publishing 
owners’  records,  .sometimes  lllustra- 
tion.s. 

Another  has  found  that  business  could 
be  materially  stimulated  by  dividing  his 
.sales  staff  into  teams,  each  headed  by 
a  captain.  Prizes  are  offered  monthly 
by  point  system.  The  contest  winners 
are  advertised.  This  creates  local  In¬ 
terest  and  .stimulates  energy. 


Other  media  may  popularize  automo¬ 
biles,  but  newspapers  sell  'em. 
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MOTOR  INDUSTRY  IS 

THINKING  OF  FUTURE 

Remarkable  S>Tnposium  of  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Opinion  Gathered  by  L.  B.  Dud¬ 
ley — To  Follow  English  Methods  Here 
— When  the  War  Ends  Advertisers 
Will  Reap  Reward. 

By  L.  B.  Dudley, 

Adv.  ilgr..  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  NOT  as  usual.  It  is,  rather, 
most  unusual.  That  is  why  we  must 
weigh  well  each  step  in  marketing  our 
products  at  the 
present  time. 
When  there  is  an 
abundance  of  or¬ 
ders  and  money  is 
ea-sy,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  "save”  on 
advertising  —  so 
many  believe.  But 
is  it? 

To  bring  togeth- 
I  er  the  result  of 
many  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising  During 
War  Time,”  I 
have  communi- 

,  „  „  cated  with  the  ex- 

L.  B.  Dudley.  ..  . 

ecutlves  of  some 

of  the  largest  advertisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  also  have  asked  publi.shers 
for  their  opinions.  I  am  going  to  quote 
the.se  men. 

ENGLISH  METHODS. 

Though  pa.ssenger-car  building  ceased 
in  hlngland  months  ago,  odvortislng 
continues.  You  see  the  trend  of  the 
English  opinion  on  war  advertising  in 
the  motor-car  ads  of  comnu.nies  like 
Damlier,  Belsize,  Napier,  Vauxhall,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Sunbeam,  Wolseley,  Alldays,  and 
others.  Only  one  of  these  companies 
offers  deliveries  before  th.e  end  of  the 
war,  and  these  in  limited  quantities. 
The  majority  of  them  say,  “The  After 
War  Car,”  “Prepare  for  Peace,”  “Book 
your  order  now  for  quick  rotation  de¬ 
livery  after  the  war,”  “Write  for  wait¬ 
ing-list  particulars,”  “Post-War  Excel¬ 
lence,”  etc. 

Are  American  advertisers  going  to 
be  any  less  ambitious  and  progressive 
than  their  English  brothers?  No,  un¬ 
less  we  want  England  to  got  the  big 
start  on  us  after  hostilities  end. 

P.  G.  A.  Smith,  British  Advertising 
Expert,  and  partner  in  the  Borland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  London,  says: 

“When  England  entered  the  war  the 
English  firms  were  nervous  and  appre¬ 
hensive,  just  as  many  in  America  are 
to-day.  The  far-seeing  companies  soon 
took  the  optimistic  attitude  and  started 
adverti.sing — and  as  far  as  general  busi¬ 
ness  in  England  is  concerned,  their 
policy  has  already  proved  correct. 

“Selfridge’a  Department  Store,  in 
London,  has  just  concluded  its  largest 
year’s  business.  Drapers  were  timid  at 
first,  then  advertised  extensively,  and 
have  been  busy  and  paid  bigger  divi¬ 
dends  than  ever  before. 

“Business  in  England,  which  .seemed 
to  apprehend  the  most  trouble,  singu¬ 
larly  enough,  have  been  tno  first  to 
profit  from  war-time  conditions,  par¬ 
ticularly  jewellers,  dealers  in  musical  in¬ 
struments,  gramaphones,  and  luxury 
trades  generally.” 

We  are  passing  through  the  .same 
conditions  that  England  did,  and  we 
all  hope  that  our  firms  will  come  as 
well.  The  war  has  just  begun  for  us, 
and  we  must  plan  both  for  present  and 
future  in  our  publicity. 

Several  automobile  companies  report¬ 
ed  that  they  were  not  going  to  cut 
their  advertising — two  were  to  continue 


their  schedule  without  change.  One 
targe  concerns  says:  “We  are  planning 
on  spending  considerably  more  money 
this  year  than  we  have  ever  spent  be¬ 
fore.”  One  automobile  president  and 
general  manager  says:  “If  we  expect  to 
keep  up  a  good  volume  of  business — 
that  means  keeping  up  an  aggressive 
selling  and  advertising  campaign.”  An¬ 
other  says:  “After  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject,  we  have  concluded  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  continuing 
our  advertising.” 

The  advertising  manager  of  still  an¬ 
other  says:  “We  believe  that  if  the 
manufacturer  allows  the  consumer  to 
get  the  impression  that  he  has  lost  faith 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  falling  off  of  busine.ss.  It 
is  my  belief  as  well,”  he  continues,  “that 
the  company  which  advertises  conser¬ 
vatively  but  con.sistently  through  this 
emergency,  when  the  war  is  over  will 
have  a  great  advantage  over  tho.se  who 
di.scontinue  their  advertising.” 

SPEAKING  FOK  FUTURE. 

One  company  manufacturing  .steel 
automobile  spring.s,  says,  through  their 
publicity  manager:  “Our  advertising  is 
not  done  for  the  present,  but  for  the 
future,  and  therefore  must  be  a  consis¬ 
tent  and  .sustained  effort.  It  is  very 
ea.sy  to  lose  ground  in  advertising  and 
very  hard  to  gain  it  once  it  is  lost.” 

The  rubber  companies,  like  the  motor¬ 
truck  companies,  are  having  troubles  in 
production  to  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mand,”  says  Col.  Colt,  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Compnay.  Another  rub¬ 
ber  company  official  says:  “The  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  bigger  demand  there 
is  for  our  product,  and  the  more  we 
expect  to  advertise.” 

The  manufacturers  of  “Weed  chains” 
say,  through  Jay  O.  Kashar,  their  ad¬ 
vertising  manager:  “We  have  decided 
to  appreciably  increa.se  our  appropria¬ 
tion  for  adverti.sing  the  balance  of  the 
year.” 

It  remains  for  R.  C.  Sykes,  sales 
manager  of  the  Troy  Trailer  Company, 
to  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  all  these 
men  who  have  given  no  little  study  to 
the  present  and  future  advertising  situ¬ 
ation:  “We  could  discontinue  all  our  ad- 
verti.sing,”  says  Mr.  Sykes,  “and  sell  all 
of  our  product  that  we  can  build  this 
year.  This  same  condition  would  hold 
good  through  a  part,  at  least,  of  1918. 
For  these  reasons,  we  have  had  to  re¬ 
gard  our  advertising  on  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  ba.sis  than  we  would  in  normal 
times.  It  is  not  for  the  purpo.se  of 
selling  goods  now,  that  we  advertise,  but 
for  insurance  and  protection  in  a  future 
which  is  sure  to  come. 

“In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  advertising  regardless  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  business  or  the  strong  com¬ 
mercial  demand,  because  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  for  every  $5,000  we  spend 
now,  our  competitor  wilt  have  to  spend 
$25,000  later  to  get  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  of  us.” 

The  determination,  as  expressed  by 
big  adverti.sers  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  to  continue  to  adverti.se,  leads 
us  to  believe  the  only  wise  thing  to  do 
to  keep  the  public’s  good  will  is  to  keep 
our  products  everlastingly  before  them. 

Visualize,  if  you  can,  the  day  that  the 
newspapers  will  announce  the  end  of 
German  resistance — ^what  a  scurrying 
there  will  be  for  old  trade  and  for  more 
new  trade — and  the  companies  which 
will  be  the  most  exercised  will  be  those 
if  any,  that  “saved”  money  when  they 
did  not  think  it  neces.sary  to  advertise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  solidly 
intrenched  firms  in  the  world’s  trade 
will  be  tho.se  that  have  asked  for  it  all 
along — who  have  built  on  the  solid  rock 
of  good  publicity. 


The  Acid 
Test 


The  statenieiits  of  leadership  in  advertising  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  are  interesting  hut  far  from  conclusive.  A 
fiurvci/  of  the  tchole  field  is  the  reed  acid  test. 

For  iustanee. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  more  individ¬ 
ual  advertisers  every  week 
in  the  year 

than  any  of  the  other  Boston  newspapers  printing 
dail\'  and  Sunday  issues. 

These  thousands  of  advertisers,  most  of  whom  keep 
a  record  of  their  answers  from  the  Glohe,  continue  to 
use  the  CBohe  hecause  they  know  positively  that  the 
Glohe  gives  them  hy  far  the  greatest  results.  Globe 
readers  read  advertisements. 

The  enormous  nuniher  of  answers  which  are  de¬ 
livered  to  (ilohe  advertisers,  as  well  as  direct  personal 
calls,  each  week  prove  conclusively  that  nearly  everij 
reader  of  the  Globe  studies  Globe  advertisements 
very  closely;  that  is  why  Glohe  advts  hring  such 
gratifying  and  profitable  results. 

I’or  the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1917,  the 
Boston  ])apers  having  Daily  and  Sunday  issues  {in- 
chidiiig  all  kinds  of  advertising)  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  number  of  lines: 


Globe  - 
Post  -  - 
Herald 
American 


5,355,459 

5,094,752 

3,604,350 

3,407,670 


In  classified  advertising  the  record  was  as  follows 
(total  numher  of  wants  printed  in  the  seven  months)  : 

Globe,  298,4-37;  American,  108,192; 
Post,  55,628,  Herald,  38,774. 

The  Cash  Receipts  of  the  Globe  from  the  sale  of 
papers  for  the  seven  months  ending  July  31  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  similar  period  in  the 
paper’s  history. 
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PROBLEM  TO  SUPPLY 
DEMAND  IN  THE  SOUTH 


LIVE  ONES  GETTING 
BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Factory  Branches  and  Dealers  Concen¬ 
trate  on  Newspapers  and  Meet  Success 
— Trade  Withstood  Price  Jumps  With¬ 
out  Shock,  Thanks  to  Local  Press  Ser¬ 
vice. 

By  T.  E.  Falvey, 

Autotnobite  Editor,  the  Attania  Journal. 

I  am  sure  that  a  great  majority  of 
newspapers  in  the  South  to-day  are 
showing  a  great  increase  in  automohile 
advertising,  and  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  is  that  the 
automobile  facto¬ 
ries  are  selling 
more  automobiles 
in  the  South  to¬ 
day  than  ever  l)e- 
fore. 

The  South  i* 
fast  becoming 
"Motor-wise.” 

Take  Atlanta, 
for  illustrafon. 
Here  the  factory 
branch  t>Iazes  the 
way  for  bigger, 
better  newspaper 
advertising  to  the 
almost  complete 
1 .  E.  Falvey.  elimination  of 
other  media.  These  branch  houses, 
guided  by  the  experience  of  their  agency 
space-buyers,  and  their  factory  adver¬ 
tising  managers,  concentrate  practical¬ 
ly  all  their  advertising  energies  on  the 
daily  newspapers. 

GETTING  RBSrLTS. 

The  local  dealer  sees  the  result¬ 
bringing  effect  of  this  method  and  nat¬ 
urally  follows  the  good  example. 

The  result  of  this  concentration  here 
is  that  the  sale  of  automobiles  in  this 
State  has  increased  every  year  for  the 
pa.st  five  years,  and  to-day  the  great¬ 
est  problem  facing  the  local  dealer  is 
to  get  cars  enough  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand. 


Sun  Man  Says  Only  Slackers  and  Pes¬ 
simists  Curl  Up  to  Die  When  Deal¬ 
ers  Got  Busy  in  New.-papers  in  Spring 
Public  Confidence  Was  Re.stored  and 
Rewards  U  ent  to  the  Enterprising. 

By  Burton  S.  Brown, 

Managrr  Atilonuihile  Dept,  of  "The  Sun-" 
Automobile  dealers  in  New  York  who 
are  advertising  regularly  in  the  news- 
jiapors  are  "getting  the  business,”  and 
those-  who  are  not  advertising  in  them 
are  not  “getting 
.he  busine ss.” 
The  foregoing 
very  briefly  but 
pretty  accurately 
size.s  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  city 
io  far  a.s  war¬ 
time  motor-car 
ales  are  con- 
■erned.  The  so- 
•alled  spring  sell¬ 
ing  .season  wa-s 
\l>out  a  month 
ate  in  .starting 
hi.i  year  and 
hcrefore  July  ad¬ 
vertising  is  most 
important. 

The  man  who  believes  t.here  are 
many  people  who  want  automobiles  and 
is  going  after  them,  is  smiling  broadly 
and  contentedly,  while  the  man  who 
thinks  that  people  are  not  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  autoniobiles  now  and  is  not  go¬ 
ing  after  them  is  sour  and  sad.  The 
former  is  making  money  day  by  day; 
the  latter  is  getting  more  of  a  grouch 
on  day  by  day.'  The  patriot  and  opti- 
rni.st  is  keeping  busine.ss  going  as  usual, 
while  the  slacker  and  pessimist  is  curl¬ 
ing  up  and  dying  a  slow  death.  Luck¬ 
ily  the  former  is  in  a  great  majority. 
The  influence  of  the  weak  one.s  is  now 
negligible. 

LATE  START  CAUSES. 


Burton  S.  Brown. 


As  automobile  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  I  know  of  only  three  Atlanta 
dealers  that  have  cars  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  sJiles  for  the  next  two  months. 

As  the  factories  increased  prices, 
made  nece-ssary  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  materials,  the  Atlanta 
automoh'le  dealers  announced  the  in¬ 
creases  in  the  daily  papers,  and  then 
liegan  to  use  all  the  space  possible  in 
adverti.sing  their  respective  merita 

The  sale  of  cars  did  not  diminish,  and, 
without  doubt,  the  daJy  newspaper  was 
the  foundation  on  which  the  dealer  was 
able  to  market  his  automobile  at  the 
increased  price. 

"over”  in  a  month.  . . 

Just  "one  month  ago  the  Jno.  Loit- 
ridge  Motor  Sales  Company  opened  its 
doors  in  Atlanta  .selling  the  Marmon 
and  Kissel  cars.  This  company,  with¬ 
out  hes'tation,  placed  100  per  cent,  of 
its  advertising  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
steadfastly  refused  to  use  anything  else. 
To-day  this  company  is  wiring  for  Mar¬ 
mon  cars,  and  actually  begging  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  ship  Marmons  in  any  quantities 
they  see  fit. 

During  this  first  month  in  business 
this  company  sold  their  entire  stock  of 
Marmon  cars,  seven  in  number,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  newspapers 
turned  the  trick. 

To-day  the  Southern  people  are  very 
much  interested  in  automobiles,  their 
qualities,  and  their  performances.  They 
are  buying  cars  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  through  the  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  that  this  condition  has  been 
brought  about. 


When  war  was  declared  by  this 
country  there  was  a  -short  period  of 
uncertainty  while  Automobile  How  ad¬ 
justed  itself  to  new  conditions.  War 
was  a  new  thing,  and  with  it  came  dis¬ 
quieting  rumors  that  the  Government 
would  confiscate  all  privately  owned  au¬ 
tomobiles,  seize  the  automobile  fac¬ 
tories,  and  do  other  thing.s  that  the 
Government  never  had  any  intention 
of  doing.  Then  the  mind-readers  got 
busy  and  announced  that  they  found 
the  public’s  state,  of  mind  towards  au¬ 
tomobiles  all  wrong.  It  wasn’t  the 
time  to  buy.  Next  came  those  who 
talked  of  economy  that  was  hysterical 
and  dangerous  to  all  lines  jf  business. 
And  last  of  all,  winter  hung  around 
too  long  in  a  disagreeable  way.  Busi- 
nes.s  appreciably  slowed  down,  as  was 
to  lie  expected,  with  all  the  brakes  -jn. 

Then  suddenly  Automobile  How 
awoke.  It  began  to  advertise  with  in- 
crea-sed  vigor.  Dealers  showed  the  folly 
of  false  and  hysterical  economy"  and 
used  advertising  copy  to  do  it.  Premier, 
Saxon,  Cole,  King,  and  I^exington  came 
out  with  large  copy,  some  of  it  full 
pages,  and  emphasized  in  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  way  their  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  business.  They  made  peo¬ 
ple  stop  and  think  and  reason  and  buy 
cars  by  the  bold,  reassuring,  and  con¬ 
vincing  manner  in  which  they  present¬ 
ed  the  case  for  their  car  and  for  "busi¬ 
ness  as  usual.”  At  the  same’  time,  the 
weather  improved.  Automo’oiling  be¬ 
came  a  sea.sonable  pastime.  Very  soon 
that  part  of  Automobile  Row  which  had 
blamed  everything  on  the  war  decided 
that  the  weather  had  had  something  to 
do  with  the  slowing  up  of  sale.s.  The 


public  had  simply  put  off  buying  cars 
for  -summer  touring  while  it  was  going 
around  in  its  winter  overcoat-  It  was 
the  spring  automobile  selling  -season 
only  by  the  calendar- 

UE WARDING  E-NTERPRISE. 

The  concerns  which  had  been  keep¬ 
ing  their  advertising  running  consist¬ 
ently  in  the  newspapers  and  had  en¬ 
larged  it  when  neces-sary  to  compete  in 
display  with  the  big  news  of  the  day, 
suddenly  found  customers  coming  to 
their  stores  in  large  numbers.  The 
Premier  people  traced  the  sale  of  forty 
cars  in  the  month  of  May  directly  to 
their  full-page  advertising  campaign 
and  enjoyed  a  continuation  of  excellent 
business  through  June  and  on  into  this 
month.  Business  was  excellent,  too,  for 
the  Overland,  King,  Hudso.i,  Ghalmers, 
Lexington,  Packard,  Peerless,  Franklin, 
Maxwell,  Paige,  National.  Joff-;ry,  and 
others  who  had  kept  steadily  advertis¬ 
ing  that  they  were  in  the  automobile 
business  and  expected  to  be  there  a 
year  hence.  By  showing  their  confi¬ 
dence,  they  strengthened  the  confidence 
of  the  buyer,  and  he  bought  one  of  the 
cars  in  the  group  of  “live  ones.” 

Wise  buyi.ag  is  the  real  economy,  and 
the  automobile  concerns  that  show 
newspaper  readers  how  to  buy  wisely 
will  reap  vast  benefits.  The  public  has 
learned  that  it  requires  no  brains  to  do 
without  things.  It  wants  a  car  that 
will  last  the  lengrth  of  the  war,  some¬ 


thing  like  the  famous  Mr.  Britling,  tha. 
will  “see  it  through.” 


YOUR  UNCLE  SAM’s  LEAD 

According  to  the  National  Assocla- 
fon  of  Manufacturers,  which  organi¬ 
zation  publishes  statistics  of  regis¬ 
trations,  there  were  4,219,246  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  motor  trucks  in  use 
throughout  the  world  on  January  1, 
1917,  and  of  the.se  3,541,738,  or  84 
per  cent.,  were  in  the  United  States. 


The  camping-out  trailer  is  such  an 
alluring  object  to  the  average  father 
and  mother  of  the  American  family 
one  would  think  that  the  manufacturers 
of  them  would  invest  heavily  in  news¬ 
paper  space  and  not  quite  so  heavily 
in  technical  periodical  space,  as  the 
newspaper  is  read  by  the  average 
father  and  mother. 


The  value  of  a  free  reader  to  the 
manufacturer  is  often  lost  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  easily  recognized  as  a 
“puff,”  rather  than  as  news  and  puffing 
is  no  longer  popular.  A  bordered  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  tells  the  bu.siness  story 
in  honest  and  direct  terms,  turns  the 
trick  the  manufacturer  pays  for. 


United  States  automobile  expo’d-s 
nearly  doublec  in  1916  over  1917. 


Motor-car  makers  buy  465  different 
parts. 


The  Baltimore  News  Leads 

In  Automobile  Advertising 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1917  THE  BALTIMORE 
NEWS  carried  automoible  display  advertising  to  the  amount  of 

418,993  Lines 

This  was  a  gain  of  100,877  lines  over  the  same  period,  1916. 

For  years  THE  NEWS  has  carried  month  by  month  more 
automobile  advertising  than  any  other  local  newspaper,  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  combined.  Often  the  total  figures 
amount  to  more  display  advertising  than  carried  by  the  two 
morning  pajiers  combined. 

THE  NEWS  is  supreme  in  prosperous  city  where  69,000 
pas.senger  cars  are  owned  in  a  thirty-mile  radius.  Official 
figures  show  1900  more  passenger  cars  registered  than  in  1916. 

In  Baltimore  THE  NEWS  leads  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Automobile  manufacturers  in  planning  your  advertis¬ 
ing  for  next  season  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  through 
the  leading  automobile  medium  of  Baltimore  for  best  results. 

Ask  your  local  dealer. 

For  Better  Business  tn  Baltimore  Concentrate  in 


The  Baltimore  News 


Net  Daily  Circulation  June,  1917,  88,685 


GAIN  over  same  period  1916,  11,297 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eutem  RapretentatiT* 
Tribune  BuiMins 
New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 


Western  Representatire 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bids- 
Chicaso 
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ADVERTISE  MORE  THAN 
EVER  NOW,  SAYS  COLT 

Conditions  Right  for  Business,  Colonel 
Declares  in  an  Appreciation  of  •News¬ 
papers-  Boycott  on  Fake  Advertising 
New  Sign  of  Press  Health  Let  Busi¬ 
ness  Proceed  and -Advertise! 

Hy  Sami'ei,  P.  Colt, 

PrcKidinl  I'nitrtl  Ntiitm  Huhher  Vn. 
Already  the  effects  of  the  salutary 
stand  taken  hy  our  great  newspapers 
towards  matters  of  great  import  are 
being  felt  and  appreciated  all  over 
America. 

Public  opinion  Is 
being  carefully  in¬ 
formed  and  guided 
along  proper  and 
direct  lines  of 
thought  and  utter¬ 
ance.  on  questions 
that  not  only  af¬ 
fect  to-day,  but 
the  countless  years 
of  the  future.  That 
this  is  of  the 
greatest  possible 
moral  importance 
is  recognized  by 
R.  W.  Ashcroft,  our  national  lead- 
Adv’t’g  Manager  er.s,  who  place  im- 
U.  S.  Tire  Co.  plicit  trust  in  the 
wisdom  and  honor  of  our  press. 

POWER  OF  PRESS. 

No  power  is  .so  great  as  that  wielded 
by  the  press.  This  has  been  evidenced 
again  and  again  during  the  past  three 
yeara  Cabinets  of  the  most  illustri-_ 
ous  fame  and  extensive  powers  have 
been  called  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
by  the  summons  of  the  presa  Mistakes 
of  the  most  colo.ssal  kind  have  been  rec¬ 
tified  at  the  demand  of  the  press.  Un¬ 
told  lives  and  wealth  have  been  saved 
to  the  world  through  the  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  new.spaperS.  And  yet, 
never  once  can  it  be  justly  said 
that  this  great  and  unequalled  power, 
derived  from  public  sanction  and  con¬ 
fidence,  has  been  deliberately  used  for 
selfish  purpose  or  immoral  result. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  exam¬ 
ples  of  journali.stic  l>acksliding  have  not 
been  wanting,  even  in  our  own  day,  yet 
it  would  be  gros.sly  unfair  to  universal¬ 
ize  single  exceptions.  We  must  ba.se 
our  judgnirnt  upon  the  great  mass  of 
new.si)apers  and  their  conduct.  Doing 
so,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the 
press  of  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
ci.sive  factors  in  progre.ssive  civilization. 

No  great  undertaking,  of  national  or 
private  kind,  that  had  as  its  object  the 
lictterment  of  the  people’s  welfare,  has 
ever  been  refused  the  whole-hearted  and 
enthu.siastic.  .support  of  the  press.  On 
the  other  hand,  nolnxly  has  been  .so 
quick  or  potent  in  dealing  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  adventures  of  those  who 
sought  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

'must  be  TRUE. 

The  whole  nation  owes  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  a  debt  of  tremendous  magnitude 
to  the  modern  pres.s.  ’Phis  is  clearly 
shown  in  their  absolute  conviction  that 
the  press  must  remain  unfettered  and 
unmuzzled  at  all  times. 

Furthermore,  the  influence  of  the 
press  on  business  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  of  modern  life. 

Recently  a  “Better  and  Bigger  Bus¬ 
iness”  propaganda  was  started.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  title  of 
the  praiseworthy  movement. 

Immediately  upon  its  inception,  the 
press  united  to  support  and  foster  the 
underlying  ideal  of  cleaner  business 
methods.  A  vigorous  campaign  against 


quacks,  fakes,  and  .shysters  was  Im¬ 
mediately  begun.  Their  advertisements 
are  being  weeded  out  and  point-blank 
refused.  The  result  Is  that  the  public 
is  more  and  more  sure  of  the  claims 
put  forward  by  advertisers  in  the  daily 
press. 

VIRTUE  REWARDED. 

Although  certain  people  foretold  a 
disastrous  end  for  the  newspapers,  the 
courageous  editors  stuck  to  their  guns 
and  have  won  out  signally.  Already 
the  various  advertising  departments  of 
the  newspapers  refusing  political  ad¬ 
vertising  report  a  much  increased  rev¬ 
enue  from  bigger  and  better  advertis¬ 
ing  by  e.stabli.shed  business  firms  of 
solid  reputation.  Many  of  these  same 
firms  absolutely  refused  to  allow  their 
advertisements  in  the  .same  paper  with 
the  tawdry  trash  that  purposely  mis¬ 
led  the  public  in  the  name  of  "busi- 
ne.ss.” 

Now  a  regular  boycott  of  newspapers 
carrying  fake  advertising  is  spreading 
broadcast.  Papers  that  foolishly  clung 
to  such  adverti.slng  are  learning  their 
les.son  in  bitternes.s,  and  are  dropping 
such  accounts  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible. 
Soon  the  whole  pres.s  will  present  a 
united  front  again.st  every  form  of 
que.stionable  advertising. 

WTien  that  day  come.s.  the  people  of 
the  country  will  have  every  reason  to 
he  proud  of  the  papers  to  which  they 
have  ever  turned  in  fullest  trust.  Al¬ 
ready  they  are  proud  of  the  high  Ideals 
won  and  kept  by  the  American  pres.s. 

As  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
space-buying  concerns  in  the  country, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to 
the  uniform  cleannes.s,  fairness,  and 
busine.ss-like  methods  of  American 
newspapers.  I  have  always  found  them 
to  be  on  a  high  plane  of  thought  and 
conduct,  the  result  being  one  of  emi¬ 
nent  satisfaction  from  the  point  of  view 
of  re.sults.  I  can’t  too  strongly  urge 
the  great  desirability  at  this  time  of 
business  men  keeping  their  heads  clear 
and  their  hands  busy.  Let  business  go 
on  as  usual. 

*  More  than  ever,  advertise  to-day! 


ADVF,RTISING  SELLS  GARFORDS 


High  Appraisement  of  Newspapers  by 
Sales  Manager. 

By  S.  M.  Williams, 

Sa/fd  Mnnagtr  of  the  (larford  Motor  Tnick  Co. 

Advertising  has  proved  It.self  one  of 
the  greatest  single  factors  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  bu.siness.  Without 
the  new.spapers  the  motor  truck  indus¬ 
try  would  have  required  many  more 
years  to  reach  the  degree  of  success  it 
has  attained,  and  personally  I  give 
printers’  ink  a  large  .share  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  Garford  Motor 
Truck  Company. 

The  advertising  pages  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  are  nothing  more  than  a  com¬ 
mercial  text-book,  where  people  are 
educated  as  to  the  particular  merits 
of  manufactured  products,  their  prices, 
and  where  they  can  be  purchased. 

First,  we  had  to  educate  the  public 
regarding  the  practicability  of  the  mo¬ 
tor  truck,  and  then  establish  it  in  the 
commercial  world.  Later  on  we  had 
to  convince  people  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pen.slve  to  run,  and  that  It  did  not  re¬ 
quire  a  skilled  mechanic  to  operate  it. 


Value  of  1916  motor  vehicle  exports, 
$96,595,861. 


Some  splendid  advertising  copy  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  being  urged 
to  economize  on  “gas.”  Pretty  good  time 
for  the  manufacturers  of  gasolene- 
economy  devices  to  tell  their  stories. 


PUBLIC  READS  MOTOR 
NEWS  WITH  INTEREST 


Boston  Editor  Tells  How  a  Period  of 
Prolonged  Depression  Was  Turned  In¬ 
to  a  Season  of  Prosperity  by  the  Good 
Copy  Issued  by  Automobile  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

By  Dustin  Sullivan  Lucier, 
Atrtomohilc  Kdltor,  Rogton  Ih’rald. 

The  automoliile  Industry  has  lieen 
built  and  the  mode  of  transportation 
of  the  whole  world  changed  in  twenty 
years  very  largely  by  the  generous  use 
of  newspapers’ 
space.  It  is  a 
striking  example 
of  the  pulling 
power  and  value 
of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and 

publicity. 

As  a  re.sult,  the 
automobile  men 
are  the  firme.st 
Itelievers  1  n 
newspaper  ad- 
V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g.  A 
.  dealer  would  no 
more  think  of 
.  opening  up  with¬ 
out  a  substantial 
advert  i  s  i  n  g  ap¬ 
propriation  than 
he  would  of  giving  away  his  cars. 

The  interest  that  the  public  displays 
in  automobile  news  is  apparent  to  the 
automobile  editors  from  many  letters 
that  are  recieved  making  reference  to 
articles  puhlislied  and  .seeking  addition 
al  information. 

Motor  news  serves  to  create  a  desire 
that  results  in  sates. 


One  reason  that  automobiles  have 
b'cn  sold  .so  readily  by  newspaper  space 
is  that  they  are  different  enough  in 
talking  points  to  provoke  discussion 
and  create  lively  interest  in  relative 
merits,  and  thus  repeated  advertising 
copy  and  news  stories  carry  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  interest.  Thou.sands  of  people 
are  thoroughly  sold  on  certain  makes 
of  cars,  through  repeated  reading  of 
these  advertl.sements,  although  it  may 
require  saving  money  for  several  years 
before  they  make  a  purchase. 

OVBRCO.MING  WAR  SI,ACK. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
was  a  marked  depres.sion  in  automobile 
c  ircles,  but  the  wiser  heads  used  news¬ 
paper  space  to  .show  that  buying,  own¬ 
ing,  and  driving  an  autbmobile  now  is 
the  best  means  of  effecting  a  real  war 
economy.  Several  companies  put  out 
full  pages  of  this  prosperity  advertising. 
The  whole  trend  of  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  and  automobile  news  turned  in- 
.stantly  toward  prosperity.  What  looked 
like  a  period  of  depres.sion  turned  into 
a  period  of  prosperity.  Cars  are  selling 
well  now  and  bu.siness  is  going  to  be 
much  lietter.  Advertising  and  motor 
news  turned  the  trick. 

When  business  looks  bad,  Boston  au¬ 
tomobile  dealers  just  advertise  more 
and  turn  the  tide.  They  know  from 
experience  the  value  of  advertising  and 
the  necessity  of  it  as  well.  As  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Increased  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  a  means  of 
selling  automobiles  the  Boston  Herald's 
gain  in  this  field  during  the  past  two 
years  is  a  fitting  example.  Each  year 
the  Herald  has  shown  a  gain  of  75  per 
cent.,  which  proves  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  the  dealers  rely  on  news- 
liaper  space  to  move  their  stocks  and 
that  the  “copy”  is  doing  so. 


THE  WASHINGTON  HERALD 

FIRST 

In  Auto  Advertising 
In  National  Capitol 

July  AUTO  Figures 

HERALD  -  -  -  39,523  Lines 

Star .  33,839  “ 

Post .  30,295  “ 

Times .  26,797  “ 

The  HERALD  is  SECOND  in  volume  of  Department 
Store  advertising  carried,  FIRST  in  Grocery  Store,  Drug 
Store  and  Shoe  Store  advertising,  SECOND  in  Foreign 
(national)  advertising,  and  First  or  Second  in  volume  of 
most  of  the  less  important  (generally  conceded)  classes  of 
advertising. 

National  Representation 

S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 

Member  A.  B.  C. 
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Automobile  and  Tire 
Advertising 

in  Birmingham 


DeLisser  Bros.,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  are  employed  by  the 
Birmingham  News  to  measure  the  advertising  printed  by  the  three  daily  newspapers  of  Birmingham. 

Here’s  their  sworn  statement  of  Automobile,  Tire  and  Accessory  advertising  printed  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year: 


THE  NEWS 

THE  AGE-HERALD 

THE  LEDGER 

January 

25,899  li. 

14,590  li. 

5,285  li. 

February 

31,647  “ 

15,043  “ 

3,957  “ 

March 

97,150  “ 

46,851  “ 

39,579  “ 

April 

41,865  “ 

30,477  “ 

27,806  “ 

May 

52,262  “ 

26,147  “ 

33,510  “ 

June 

44,584  “ 

24,407  “ 

29,234  “ 

TOTALS 

293,407  li. 

157,515  li. 

139,371  li. 

DeLisser  Bros.,  are  everywhere  recognized  as  final  authority  on  newspaper  advertising  measure¬ 
ments.  The  above  figures  are  therefore  authoritative,  interesting  and  instructive. 

• 

Note  two  important  points:  First,  The  News  printed  approximately  as  much  of  this  class  of 
copy  as  the  other  two  Birmingham  papers  COMBINED.  Second:  The  News’  supremacy  is  main¬ 
tained  each  and  every  month. 

The  Birmingham  News  is  recognized  as  the  dominant  Alabama  newspaper.  It  leads  its  contem¬ 
poraries  in  all  lines  of  advertising — at  substantially  higher  rates. 

The  News’  circulation  for  the  past  three  months  has  averaged  in  excess  of  4 1 ,000  Daily  and 
45,000  Sunday.  Look  up  your  A.  B.  C.  reports  on  Birmingham. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  DOES  NOT  MAKE  TRADE  DEALS  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

The  South  *s  Greatest  Newspaper 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  Lytton  Building,  CHICAGO 


